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A  C  T    I.       S  C  E  N  E    I. 

Enter  WILL  TIREHACK  and  HARRY 
SCAMPER,  booted,  with  Whips  in  their 
Hands,  into  a  Srde-Box. 


P 


SCAMPER. 

'SHAW!  zounds!  prithee,  Will,  let 
us  go ;  what  iignifics  our  flaying 
here  ? 

TIREHACK. 

Nay,  but  tarry  a  little ;  beiides,  you  know  we 
promis'd  to  give  Foil  Baylifs  and  Bett  Skinner 
the  meeting. 

SCAMPER. 

No  matter,  we  (hall  be  fure  to  find  them  at 
three  at  the  Shakefpear. 

A3  TIRE- 
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TIREHACK. 

But  as  we  are  here,  Harry,  let  us  know  * 
little  wba{:  it's  about  ? 

SCAMPER. 

About.  Why  lectures,  you  fool  ?  Have  not 
you  read  the  bilk,  and  we  have  plenty  of  them 
at  Oxfof d,  you  know  ? 

TIREHACK. 
Well,  but  for  all  that,  there  may  be  fun. 

SCAMPER. 

Why  then,  flay  and  enjoy  it  yourfelf  -,  and 
I'll  ftep  to  the  Bull  and  Gate,  and  call  upon 
Jerry  Lack-Latin,  and  my  herfe.  We  fhall 
fee  you  at  three.  {fifing. 

TIREHACK. 
Nay,  but,  prithee,  ftay. 

SCAMPER. 
Rot  me  if  I  do.  [Going  out  of  the  Box. 

TIREHACK. 

Halloo,  Harry;  Harry— 

SCAMPER. 

Well,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  [Returning. 

TIREHACK. 
Here's  Poll  Baylifs  juft  come  into  the  gallery- 

SCAMPER, 

^•y^  ._: 

TIREHACK. 

She  is,  by 

S  C  A  H- 
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SCAMPER. 

Yes,  faith !  it  is  me,  fure  enough. — How 
goes  it,  Poll  ? 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 
Well,  now,  we  {hall  have  you,  I  hope  ? 

SCAMPER. 

Ay,  if  I  thought  we  fhould  get  any  fun. 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

I'll  make  an  enquiry.  Halloo  !  fhufFers, 
fnuffers. 

CANDLE    SNUFFER. 
Your  pleafure,  Sir  ? 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

What  is  all  this  bufinefs  about  here  ? 
SNUFFER. 

Can't  fay,  Sir. 

SCAMPER. 

Well,  but  you  could  if  you  would,  let  us 
into  the  fecret. 

SNUFFER. 
Not  I,  upon  my  honour ! 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K, 

Your  honour,  you  fon  of  a  whore  !  D  ye 
hear,  bid  your  matter  come  hither,  we  want 
to  alk  him  a  queftion  ? 

SNUFFER. 
I  will—  [£*"• 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 
Scamper,  will  you  aik  him,  or  {hall  I  ? 

A  4  SCAM- 
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SCAMPER. 
Let  me  alone  to  him — 

Enter    F  O  O  T  E. 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

O  !  here  he  is— 

F  O  O  T  E. 
Your  commands  with  me,  gentlemen  ? 

S  C  A  M  P  E  R. 

Why,  you  muft  know  Will  and  I  here,  are 
upon  a  fcheme  from  Oxford  -,  and'  becaufe 
cam  begins  to  run  low — How  much  have  you, 
Will? 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

Three  and  twenty  millings,  belides  the 
crown  I  paid"  at  the  door. 

SCAMPER. 

And  I  eighteen ;  now,  as  this  will  lafl  us 
but  to-night,  we  arc  willing  to  hufband  our 
time  ;  let  us  fee,  Will,  how  are  we  engag'd  ? 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

Why  at  three,  with  Bett  and  Poll,  there,  at 
the  Shakefpear;  after  that  to  the  Coronation  ; 
for  you  know  we  have  feen  it  but  nine  times — 

SCAMPER. 

And  then  back  to  the  Shakefpear  again  j 
where  we  fup,  and  take-horfe  at  the  door. 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

So  there's  no  time  to  be  loft,  you  fee ;  we 
deiire,  therefore,  to  know  what  fort  of  a  thing 
this  affair  here  of  yours  is  ?  What,  is  it  damn'd 
funny  and  comical  ?  F  o  o  T  E. 
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F  O  O  T  E. 
Have  you  not  feen  the  bills  ? 

SCAMPER. 

What,  about  the  lectures  ?  ay,  but  that's  all 
ilang,  I  fuppofe;  no,  no.  No  tricks  upon  tra- 
vellers; no,  we  know  better — What,  are  there 
any  more  of  you ;  or  do  you  do  it  all  yourfelf  ? 

F  o  o  T  E. 

If  I  was  in  want  of  comedians,  you,  gentle- 
men, are  kind  enough  to  lend  me  a  lift  j  but, 
upon  my  word,  my  intentions,  as  the  bill  will 
inform  you,  are  ferious — 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

Are  they  ?  then  I'll  have  my  money  again. 
W'hat,  do  you  think  we  come  to  London  to 
learn  any  thing  ? — Come,  Will.  [Going. 

F  O  O  T  E. 

Hold,  Gentlemen,  I  would  detain  you,  if 
poffible.  What  is  it  you  expecl:  ? 

SCAMPER. 
To  be  jolly,  and  laugh,  to  be  fure — - 

FOOT  E. 
At  what  ? 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

At  what — damme,  I  don't  know — at  yon, 
and  your  frolicks  and  fancies — 

F  O  O  T  E. 

If  that  is  all  you  defire;  why,  perhaps  we 
{han't  di (appoint  you- — 

SCAM- 
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SCAMPER. 

Shan't  you — why,  that  is  an  honeft  fellow — 
come,  begin— 

F  O  O  T  E. 

But  you'll  be  fo  kind  as  not  to  interrupt  me  ? 
SCAMPER. 

Never  fear — 

F  O  O  T  E. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen— 

[Suds  from  the  oppofite  box  calls  to  Footc, 
and  flops  himfiort. 

SUDS. 

Stop  a  minute;  may  I  be  permitted  to  fpeak? 
F  O  O  T  E. 

Doubtlefs,  Sir— - 

SUDS. 

Why  the  affair  is  this.  My  wife  Alice — for 
you  muft  know  my  name  is  Ephraim  Suds,  I 
am  a  foap-boiler  in  the  city, — took  it  into  her 
head,  and  nothing  would  ferve  her  turn,  but 
that  I  muft  be  a  common-council  man  this 
year  ;  for  fays  Alice,  fays  Jbe,  It  is  the  onlieft 
way  to  rife  in  the  world. 

F  O  O  T  E. 

A  juft  obfervation — you  fucceeded  ? 

SUDS. 

Oh  !  there  was  no  danger  of  that— yes,  yes, 
J  got  it  all  hollow ;  but  now  to  come  to  the 

marrow 
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marrow  of  the  bufincls.  Well,  Alice,  fays  I, 
now  I  am  chofen,  what's  next  to  be  done  ? 
"  Why  now,  fays  Alice,  fays  JJje,  thee  muft 
"  learn  to  make  fpeeches,;  why  doft  not  fee 
"  what  purferment  neighbour  Grogram  has 
9f  got;  why  man,  'tis  all  brought  about  by  his 
^fpeecbify'mg.  I  tell  thee  what,  Ephraim,  if 
"  thee  can'ft  but  once  learn  to  lay  down  the 
"  law,  there's  no  knowing  to  what  thee  may'il 
«  rife— r" 

F  O  O  T  E. 

Your  lady  had  reafon. 

SUDS. 

Why,  I  thought  fo  too ;  and,  as  good  luclc 
would  have  it,  who  fhould  come  into  the  city, 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  but  matter  profeflbr 
along  with  his  Ie6lures= — Adod,  away,  in  a 
hurry,  Alice  and  I  danced  to  Pewterers  Hail. 

F  o  o  T  E. 
You  improv'd,  I  hope  ? 

SUDS. 

O  Lud  !  It  is  unknown  what  knowledge  we 
gotj  we  can  read — oh!  we  never  flop  to  fpell 
a  word  now — and  then  he  told  us  fuch  things 
about  verbs,  and  nouns,  and  adverbs,  that  ne- 
ver entered  our  heads  before,  and  emphafis, 
and  accent  j  heav'n  blefs  us,  I  did  not  think 
there  had  been  fuch  things  in  the  world. 

F  o  o  T  E. 
And  have  youfpescbifyd  yet  ? 

SUDS. 
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SUDS. 

Soft ;  foft  and  fair ;  we  muft  walk  before 
we  can  run — I  think  I  have  laid  a  pretty  foun- 
dation. The  Manfiqn-houfe  was  not  built  in 
a  day,  Matter  Foote.  But  to  go  on  with  my 
tale,  my  dame  one  day  looking  over  the  pa- 
pers, came  running  to  me  ;  Now  Ephraim, 
lays  me,  thy  bulinefs  is  done;  rare  news,  lad  ; 
here  is  a  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
that  will  make  thee  a  fpeccher  at  once,  and 
out  me  pull'd  your  propofals.  Ah  Alice,  fays 
I,  thee  be'ft  but  a  fool,  why  I  know  that  man, 
he  is  all  upon  his  fun;  he  lecture — why,  'tis 
all  but  a  bam — Well,  'tis, but  feeing,  fays  me, 
ib,  ivolens  nolens,  me  would  have  me  come 
hither;  now  if  fo  be  you  be  ferious,  I  mail 
think  my  money  wifely  beftow'd ;  but  if  it  be 
only  your  comical  works,  I  can  tell  you,  you 
ill  all  lee  me  no  more. 

FOOTE. 

Sir,  I  mould  be  extremely  forry  to  lofe  you  ; 
if  I  knew  but  what  would  content  you  ? 

SUDS. 

Why,  r  want  to  be  made  an  orator  on;  and 
to  fpcak  jfpeeches,  as  I  tell  you,  at  our  meet- 
ings, about  politicks,  and  peace,  and  addreffes, 
and  the  new  bridge,  and  all  them  kind  of 
things, 

FOOTE. 

Why,  with  your  happy  talents  I  mould 
think  much  might  be  done. 

SUDS. 
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SUDS. 

I  am  proud  to  hear  you  fay  fo.  Indeed  I 
am.  I  didjpeec/ji/y  once  at  a  veftry  concerning 
new  lettering  the  church  buckets,  and  came 
off  cutely  enough ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  that 
was  the  thing  that  provok'd  me  to  go  to  Pew- 
terers-Hall.  [Sits  down  again. 

F  O  O  T  E. 

Well,  Sir,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difference  of  abilities  in  your  two 
inctructors,  you  will  here  make  a  tolerable 
progrefs.  But  now,  Sir,  with  your  favour, 
we  will  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  our 
defign,  and  I  hope,  in  the  procefs,  you,  gentle- 
men, will  find  entertainment,  and  you,  Sir,  in- 
formation. 

Mr,  FOOTE  then  proceeds  in  his  lefture. 

My  plan,  gentlemen,  is  to  be  confider'd  as  a 
fuperftructure  on  that  admirable  foundation 
laid  by  the  modern  profeffor  of  Englim,  both 
our  labours  tending  to  the  fame  general  end ; 
the  perfeclioning  of  our  countrymen  in  a  moft 
effential  article,  the  right  ufe  of  their  native 
language. 

But  what  he  has  happily  begun,  I  have  the 
vanity  to  think  I  have  as  happily  finim'dj  he 
has,  it  is  true,  introduc'd  you  into  the  body  of 
the  church,  but  I  conduct  you  into  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral :  Or,  to  explain  myfelf  by  a  more 
familiar  allufion,  though  he  is  the  Poitier  who 

teaches 
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teaches  you  the  flep  and  the  grounds ;  yet  I 
am  the  Gallini  who  gives  you  the  air,  and  the 
grace  of  the  minuet. 

His  aim  is  propriety  alone ;  mine  propriety 
with  elegance. 

For  though  reading,  fo  ihamefully  neglected, 
not  only  by  thole  of  tender  years,  but  the 
adult ;  not  only  by  children,  but  even  by  grown 
men  and  women  -,  not  only  in  our  private  fe- 
minaries,  but  in  our  publick  univerfities,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  a  neceiTary  ingredient  towards  the 
formation  of  an  orator;  yet,  a  great  many 
other  rules,  a  great  many  other  precepts,  are 
requifite  to  obtain  his  perfection. 

Nay,  perhaps  we  might,  to  fupport  an  argu- 
ment without  the  danger  of  a  defeat,  at  leaft  if 
we  may  truft  obfervation,  that  of  all  the  pro- 
feffions  that  require  a  verbal  intercourfe  with 
the  public,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  reading  is 
of  fo  little  utility  as  that  of  oratory. 

I  need  not  infill  upon  this  head,  as  I  be- 
lieve every  gentleman's  experience  will  fur- 
nifh  him  with  inflances  of  men  eminent  in 
oratory,  who,  from  an  early  vivacity,  have 
neglected,  or  the  indulgence  of  their  parents 
have  been  emancipated  from  the  attention  and 
application  neceflary,  it  is  true,  to  acquire 
this  rugged  art,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  ill- 
fuited  to  their  tender  years,  and  fo  oppofite  to 
thofe  innocent  amufements  in  which  children 
are  known  univerlally  to  delight.  Thwart  not 
a  child,  for  you  fpoil  bis  temper, — is,  or  at  leaft 

ought 
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ought  to  be,  an  Englifh  proverb,  as  it  is  an 
nniverfal  practice. 

I  would  not  here  be  underftood  to  depre- 
ciate the  ufefulnefs  of  reading,  or  to  detract 
from  the  exceeding  merit  of  the  profeflbr's 
plan  ;  no,  my  meaning  is  only  juft  to  drop 
a  hint  that  I  may  occafionally  ufe  him  as  a 
walking-ftick  -,  a  kind  of  an  elegantly  clouded 
Mocoa,  or  an  airy  Anamaboo :  yet,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  my  intention  to  depend  upon  him  as 
a  fupport,  or  lean  upon  him  as  a  crutch ;  in  a 
word,  he  will  be  rather  ornamental  than  ne- 
ceiTary  to  me. 

But  ufelefs  as  his  plan  is  to  me,  I  fincerely 
wifh  it  fuccefs  for  the  fake  of  the  public  ;  and 
if  my  influence  was  equal  to  my  inclination, 
I  would  have  a  law  enacted,  upon  the  plan  of 
the  militia  bill,  that  annually,  or  biennially, 
draughts  mould  be  made  from  every  parim  of 
two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  that  act  of  able- 
bodied,  fo  in  this  of  intelligent  perfons,  who, 
at  the  expence  of  the  feveral  counties,  mould 
be  fent  to  the  capital,  and  there  compelled  to 
go  thro'  as  many  courfes  of  the  profetfbr's 
lectures  as  he  mall  deem  fufficient :  thus,  by 
thofe  periodical  rural  detachments,  the  whole 
nation  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  completely  ferv- 
ed,  and  a  ftock  of  learning  laid  in,  that  will 
lad  till  time  mall  be  no  more. 

Would  our  rulers  but  adopt  this  fcheme ! 
Jiow  fuperior  would  England  be  even  to  the 
moft  illuftrious  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome  ! 

what 
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what  an  unrival'd  happinefs  for  us,  what  an 
eternal  fund  of  fame  for  them !  ye  Solons,  ye 
Lycurgus's,  ye  Numa's,  hide  your  diminifli'd 
heads;  fee  what  a  revolution  two  laws  in  a  few 
years  have  produc'd  j  fee  a  whole  people,  funk 
in  more  than  Gothic  ignorance,  accuftom'd  to 
no  other  iron  implements  than  the  pacific 
plough-mare,  or  the  harmlefs  fpade,  ftart  out  at 
once  profound  fcholars  and  veteran  foldiers  :  If 
at  this  happy  period,  a  Frenchman,  thinking  any 
thing  out  of  his  own  country  worthy  his  atten- 
tion, mould  condefcend  to  pay  this  kingdom  a 
vifit;  methinks,  I  anticipate  the  account  he 
will  give  of  us  at  his  return,  (like  his  coun- 
tryman of  old,  who,  at  the  taking  of  Rome, 
burfting  into  the  capitol,  and  there  finding 
the  fenate  fix'd  and  immoveable  in  their  feats, 
declar'd  them  an  aiiembly  of  kings,)  fo  will 
he  at  once  pronounce  the  whole  Britifh  na- 
tion to  be  an  army  of  generals,  and  one  con- 
gregation of  doctors.  Happy  country  !  where 
the  Arma  &  'Toga  are  fo  fortunately  blended, 
as  to  prevent  all  contention  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence. 

I  know  but  one  objection  that  can  be  made 
to  this  plan,  and  that  merely  a  temporary  one; 
that  the  culture  of  our  lands  will  fuitain  an  in- 
finite injury,  if  fuch  a  number  of  peafants  were 
to  deparochiate,  there  being  already  fcarce 
hands  fufficient,  from  the  recruits  constantly 
made  for  Germany,  &c.  6cc.  &c.  to  carry  on 
the  common  buimefs  of  hufbandry. 

Bat 
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But  what  are  riches,  perifhable  commodities, 
glittering,  tranfitory,  fallacious  goods,  when 
compared  to  the  fubilantial,  incorruptible  en- 
dowments of  the  mind  :  this  truth  is,  indeed, 
happily  inculcated  by  an  old  Englifh  adage  ; 

'"  When  lands  and  goods  are  gone  and  fpent, 
"  Then  learning  is  moft  excellent." 

This  fenfible  and  poetical  diftich,  I  would 
recommend  to  Mr.  Profeflbr,  as  a  motto  for 
his  intended  treatife  $  but  I  fuppofe  he  is  al- 
ready well  provided  with  an  apt  Latin,  if  not 
a  Greek  one,  to  either  of  which  I  muft  yield 
the  preference. 

But  to  wave  this  ethical  argument  -,  I  think  I 
can  eafily  foil  the  force  of  this  objection,  by  a 
natural  and  obvious  Succedaneum.  Suppofe  a 
claufe  was  to  be  added  to  the  bill  for  the  im- 
portation of  tallow,  raw  hides,  and  live  cattle 
from  Ireland,  that,  during  this  literary  emigra- 
tion, a  fufficient  number  of  inhabitants  of  that 
country  may  be  tranfported  hither  to  fupply 
the  vacancy  :  but  here  it  muft  be  obferv'd, 
that  for  this  purpofe  an  acT:  of  parliament  is 
indifpenfably  necerTary ;  for  tho'  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impofiible  for  us,  in  our  pre- 
fent  condition,  to  get  in  even  our  harvefts, 
without  the  aid  of  hands  annually  exported  for 
that  purpofe  from  Ireland;  yet  this  is  at  bed 
but  an  illicit  trade,  and  the  men  themfelves 
are  to  be  confidered  under  the  article  of  fmug- 
gled  goods  :  a  very  heavy  penalty  being  laid 
B  by 
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by  ttatute  on  all  matters  of  velTels,  who  (hall 
venture  to  import  any  of  the  above  cited  com- 
modity into  this  realm,  without  fpecial  licence  ; 
to  this  purpofe  I  recollect  a  cafe  in  point,  the 
fifth  of  William  and  Mary,  Ban.  Reg.  The 
King  contra  Oflaarty.  Vide  V.  Rep.  vol.  iii. 
chap.  9.  page  4. 

But  if  this  mould  be  thought  by  the  people 
in  power  too  great  an  indulgence  to  thelrifh, 
as  we  have  never  been  remarkably  profufe  in 
our  favours  to  our  loyal  and  affectionate  fitter ; 
I  fee  no  other  method  of  redreffing  the  ima- 
ginary evil,  than  by  exempting  from  this  fer- 
vice  all  the  males  till  a  general  peace,  and 
accepting,  in  their  room,  a  fuitable  number  of 
difcreet  middle  aged  females  ;  and  thefe,  when 
they  have  been  properly  perfected  in  the  my- 
fteries  of  our  language,  may  be  return'd  to 
their  feveral  parimes,  and  there  form  little  in- 
fantine communities  of  literati,  which  will  be 
a  ftock  for  the  fucceeding  generation  ;  and, 
indeed,  upon  conlideration,  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther this  won't  prove  the  bett  method  for  the 
introduction  and  univerfal  propagation  of  the 
plan. 

For  the  Englifh  common  people,  naturally 
fullen  and  obftinate,  and  religioufly  attach'd  to 
their  old  cuftoms,  might  be  mock'd  and  fcan- 
daliz'd  to  fee,  at  one  bold  ttroke,  the  fefcues 
and  fafces,  which  have  been,  from  time  im- 
memorial, confign'd  to  one,  or  more  matron 
in  every  village,  ravifh'd  at  once  from  their 
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hands,  and  deliver'd  over  to  the  adminiftration 
of  the  oppofite  fex. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  fubj eel,  from  which 
my  zeal  for  Mr.  Profeflbr's  fuccefs  has  tempted 
me  to  make  rather  too  long  a  digreffion. 

When  I  ventur'd  to  affirm  that  the  profeffion 
of  an  Orator  might  exift  independently  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  arrangement,  and 
different  combinations  of  the  four  and  twenty 
letters,  fo  far  as  (in  the  'words  of  the  ProfefforJ 
they  relate  to  their  being  the  arbitrary  marks 
of  meaning  upon  paper ;  yet,  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  affert  this  generally,  as  to  every 
fpecies  of  oratory,  but  to  confine  myfelf  to 
thofe  particular  branches  only,  where  the  ora- 
tor's own  mind  fuggefts  the  matter  that  his 
own  mouth  difcharges  :  For  inftance,  now, 
as  when  affairs  of  ftate  are  weigh 'd  at  a  com- 
mon-council, religious  points  militated  at  the 
Robin  Hood,  the  arts  arid  fciences  handled  in 
the  Strand,  or  politicks  debated  near  Weft- 
minfter- abbey ;  here  the  arguments  and  words 
given  are  fuppos'd  to  arife  from  the  imme- 
diate impulfe  of  the  giver;  but  where  they  are 
concurrent  agents,  as  in  the  oratory  peculiar 
to  the  pulpit  and  the  ftage,  where  one  indi- 
vidual furnimes  the  matter,  and  another  ad- 
rniniilers  the  manner,  the  cafe  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. 

In  the  firft  inftance,  a  tolerable  proficiency 

in  reading  is  indifpenfably  requifite,  as  fcarce 

any   memory   but   the   late  Mr.  Heydegger's 

B  2  could 
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could  retain,  to  any  degree  of  certainty,  the 
various  parts  of  the  Liturgy,  the  Old,  andNew 
Teflament,  briefs,  faculties,  excommunications, 
&c.  &G.  6cc.  and  a  lapfe  on  thofe  folemn  oc- 
caiions  might  be  attended  with  very  aukward 
circumftances  :  nor  would  I  here  be  fuppos'd 
to  infinuate,  that  the  pieces  of  oratory  deli- 
vered from  the  pulpit  are  not  the  compofition 
of  the  deliverer;  no — This  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing generally  the  cafe,  that  I  have  often  heard 
complaints  made  againft  particular  agents,  that 
they  have  forc'd  upon  their  congregations  their 
own  crude,  and  infipid  produdtiotss,  when,  at 
the  fame  time,  their  native  language  would 
furnifli  them  with  fo  extenfive,  and  noble  a 
collection  of  admirable  materials.  But  here  the 
auditor,  unlefs  he  be  well  read  in  theology, 
may  be  led  into  a  miftake  ;  for  there  are  fome 
men,  who,  by  a  particular  happinefs  in' their 
manner,  have  the  addrefs  to  make  the  works ' 
of  other  men  fo  abfolutely  their  own,  that 
there  is  no  diftinguilhing  the  difference ;  at 
this  the  poet  hints  in  his  male  dum  recitas* 
&c.  For  thefe  various  reafons,  I  think  a  warm 
application  to  the  art  of  reading  cannot  be 
too  ftrongly  recommended  to  the  profeffors  of 
this  kind  of  oratory. 

With  regard  to  the  profeffors  of  the  ftage, 
tho'  reading  is  undoubtedly  ufeful,  yet,  as  the 
performer  is  to  repeat,  and  not  to  read,  the 
deficiency  may  be  fupply'd  by  the  introduction 
of  ?.  third  agent,  viz.  aperfon  to  read  to  him  till 

the 
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the  words  are  rooted  in  his  memory.  This  ex- 
pedient, tho'  tedious,  I  have  known  frequently 
pradlis'd  with  good  fuccefs :  little  blunders  will 
now  and  then  unavoidably  arife,  either  from 
the  mifapprehenfion  of  the  fecond  agent,  of 
the  ignorance,  or  waggery  of  the  third  ;  but 
thefe  (lips  are  generally  unohferved,  or,  thro' 
inattention  or  indulgence,  overlook'd  by  an 
audience.  But  to  return  to  the  confideration 
of  my  own  plan,  from  which  no  temptation 
mall,  for  the  future,  feduce  me  to  digrefs. 

We  will  firft,  then,  confider  the  utility  of 
Oratory. 

Secondly,  the  diftinc"l  and  various  kinds,  or 
fpecies  of  that  fcience,  as  they  are  practis'd  at 
this  day  in  this  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  we  will  demonstrate,  that  every 
branch  of  Engli(h  oratory  is  peculiarly  our 
own,  owes  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  perfection 
to  this  country,  and  was  not  only  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  but  is  entirely  repugnant  to 
all  thofe  principles  they  ha,ve  endeavour'd  to 
eflablim. 

Fourthly,  that  any  rhetorical  fyftem  now 
exifting,  inftead  of  a  crofs  in  the  hands,  with 
letters  to  dired  you  on  your  road,  will  prove 
only  but  a  Will  in  the  Wifp,  to  confound, 
perplex,  and  bewilder  you. 

Fifthly,  from  hence  will  refult  a  neceflity, 
for  the  immediate  eftablifhment  of  an  aca- 
demy, for  the  promulgation  and  inculcation 
of  modern  oratory. 

B  3  To 
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To  which  academy,  the  author  of  thefe 
propofals  does  hope,  lixthly,  that  he  mall  be 
appointed  perpetual  profeflbr. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  impertinent  here  to 
obferve,  that  the  author  has  induftrioufly  avoid- 
ed, and  will,  in  the  courfe  of  this  treatife, 
avoid  all  poetical  allufion,  all  grandeur  of  ex- 
preffion,  all  fplendor  of  diction,  in  fhort,  re- 
nounce every  rhetorical  prop,  as  knowing  that, 
on  didadic  fubjects,  ord^r,  Simplicity,  and  per- 
fpicuity  are  the  means  to  gain  his  end,  which 
is  not  to  gratify  the  imagination,  but  to  im- 
prove and  poliih  the  underftanding  of  my 
countrymen. 

Firft,  then,  we  are  to  demonftrate  the  uti- 
lity of  oratory :  and,  this,  we  flatter  ourfelves 
will,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  evident  from  the 
confideration  of  its  univerfality,  and  the  di- 
ftinclions  it  procures,  both  lucrative  and  ho- 
nourable, to  any  man  eminent  in  the  art. 

There  is,  by  the  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom, an  aflembly  of  many  individuals,  who, 
as  the  feventh  fon  of  a  feventh  fon  is  born 
a  phylician,  are  orators  by  hereditary  right; 
that  is,  by  birth  they  are  enabled  to  give  their 
opinions  and  fenriments  on  all  fubjecls,  where 
the  intereft  of  .their  country  is  concern'd :  To 
this  we  are  to  add  another  aflembly,  confift- 
ingof  558  individuals,  where,  tho'  the  fame 
privilege  is  enjoy'd  as  in  the  firft  inftance, 
yet  this  advantage  is  not  poflefs'd  in  virtue  of 
any  inherent  natural  right,  but  is  obtain 'd  in 

con- 
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confcquence  of  an  annual,  triennial,  or  fep- 
tennial  deputation  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
people;  if  then  we  add  to  this  lift  the  number 
of  all  thofe  candidates  who  are  ambitious  of 
this  honour,  with  the  infinite  variety  of  changes 
that  a  revolution  of  twenty  years  will  produce, 
we  cannot  eftimate  thofe  funds  of  national 
orators  in  cjfc>pejfa  and  vefle,  to  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity than  20,000;  and  this,  I  believe,  by  the 
difciples  of  Demoivre,  will  be  thought  a  very 
moderate  computation. 

The  two  orders  of  the  long  robe  next  de- 
mand our  attention ;  and  as  the  pre-eminence 
is  unqueftionably  due  to  the  priefthood,  let  us 
coniider  what  number  of  perfons  is  neceflary 
to  fupply  that  fervice  ?  England  is  divided 
into  nine  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen 
parimes  :  now,  if  we  fuppofe  two  pallors  for 
every  parifh,  this  learned  body  will  be  found 
to  conlift  of  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-fix  individuals;  but  as  the  moft 
(acred  characters  are  no  more  exempted  from 
that  fatal  flroke  that  puts  a  temporary  period 
to  our  exigence,  than  the  prophane,  it  is  ne- 
ceiTary  that  a  provifion  mould  be  made  of  fit 
and  able  perfons  ;  fo  that  at  all  events  there  be 
no  lack  of  labourers  in  this  plentiful  vineyard  : 
nor  has  the  policy  of  this  nation  been  fo  blinded 
as  not  to  guard  againft  this  pofiible  contin- 
gency, by  creeling  fchools,  feminaries,  and  uni- 
verhtics,  in  which  a  convenient  quantity  of 
our  youth  arc  properly  trained,  in  order  to  fill 
B  4  up. 
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up  chafms  which  may  be  occafionally  made 
by  the  infatiable  fcythe  of  Death.  If  then  we 
eflimate  this  corps  de  referve  at  the  half  only 
of  the  {landing  force,  we  mall  find  the  army 
entire  amount  to  29,739. 

I  forefee  that  an  objection  will  be  made 
to  this  calculation,  viz.  That  two  paftors  to 
every  parifh  is  a  moft  exorbitant  and  impro- 
bable charge  ;  for  that  many  parifhes,  from 
impropriations,  appropriations,  and  other  acci- 
dents, inflead  of  two  are  fcarce  able  to  fup-; 
port  one  paflor ;  and  that  this  complaint  is  al- 
fnofl  general  throughout  the  whole  principality 
of  Wales,  where  many  individuals  of  this  re- 
fpedtable  order,  to  the  great  damage  of  their 
dignity,  are  oblig'd  to  have  recourfe  to  very 
unclerical  profeffions  for  the  fupport  of  thern- 
felves  and  families. 

This  objection  we  will  allow  its  full  force  -y 
but  then  if  it  be  confider'd  that  in  our  origi- 
nal eflimate  we  omitted  all  deans,  canons, 
prebends,  heads  and  fellows  of  colleges,  chap- 
lains to  mips,  regiments,  and  private  iamilies, 
together  with  the  whole  body  of  dilTenting  mi- 
nifters  of  all  denominations,  field-preachers, 
and  parifh-clerks,  I  believe  we  {hall  be  thought 
rather  to  have  diminimed  than  exaggerated  the 
real  quantity. 

As  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  admittance 
to  the  archives  of  the  feveral  inns  of  court  in 
this  metropolis,  I  am  afraid  we  (hall  not  be 
able  to  determine,  with  the  fame  degree  of  cer- 
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tainty,  the  exact  number  of  thofe  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  and  labours  to  the  explana- 
tion and  due  execution  of  our  municipal  laws  : 
I  am,  therefore,  oblig'd  to  depend  on  circum- 
ftantial  evidence,  which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  ad- 
mitted, even  in  our  courts,  to  have  equal  force 
with  proof  poiitive. 

And  here  the  reafon  of  the  law  (as  the  law 
is  the  perfection  of  reafon)  is  extremely  clear. 
To  illuftrate  this  by  an  inftance  : 

A  fwears  a  robbery  againft  B ;  A  may 
lye,  or  at  leaft  be  miftaken  -,  but  if  the  goods 
ftolen  from  A,  and  previoufly  defcribed  by 
him,  are  found,  with  their  mark,  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  J5,  B  not  being  able  to  account  for 
fuch  pofieffion,  that  circumftance  (hall  be 
deem'd  of  at  leaft  equal  weight  againft  B,  as 
if  A  was  to  fwear  pofttively  to  the  perfonaj 
identity  of  jB.  This  being  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  we  mail  proceed,  with  all  poffible  expe- 
dition (which,  indeed,  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
courts)  to  produce  onr  proofs  circumftantial. 
As  in  the  former  inftance  we  have  grounded 
our  calculation  on  the  number  of  parishes,  we 
fhall  in  this  derive  our  computation  from  the 
number  of  houfes  in  the  kingdom. 

To  any  man  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
country  of  England,  it  is  unnecelTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  not  only  in  every  town,  but  almoft 
in  every  hamlet  through  which  he  travels,  his 
eyes  are  confrantly  caughj  by  the  appearance 
pf  a  (mart  houfe,  prcfac'd  with  white  rails,  and 

prologu'd 
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prologu'd  by  a  red  door,  with  a  brafs  knocker } 
when  youdelire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  name 
and  quality  of  the  owner  of  this  manfion,  you 
are  always  told  that  it  belongs  to  lawyer  fuch 
a  one:  now,  if  a  hamlet  containing  thirty  houfes, 
with  perhaps  an  environ  of  an  equal  number, 
where  labour  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
the  only  fources  of  wealth,  can  fupport  one 
attorney  in  this  rural  magnificence  ;  what  an 
infinite  number  of  lawyers  can  a  commercial 
capital  fuftain  ?  But  becaufe  I  would  rather 
retrench  than  exceed,  I  will  only  quarter  one 
attorney  upon  fifty  houfes.  The  number  of 
houfes  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft  (fince 
which  time  the  quantity  is  confiderably  en- 
creas'd,)  was  computed  at  1,175,951.  The 
number  of  attorneys  then  will  be  23,518,  and 
if  we  reckon  one  barrifter  to  twenty  attorneys, 
the  fum  total  is  24,693. 

I  know  it  will  be  here  objected,  that  but  one 
fmall  part  of  this  numerous  body  can  be  bene- 
fited by  my  plan,  the  privilege  of  fpeaking 
publicldy  being  permitted  to  the  fuperior  order, 
the  barrifters  alone :  but  this  criticifm  is  con- 
fin'd  to  the  obfervation  of  what  pafles  merely 
in  Weftminfler-halJ,  without  considering  that, 
at  every  quarter  and  petty  feflion  at  all  county- 
courts,  courts-leet,  courts-baron,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
full  power  of  pleading  is  permitted  to  every 
practitioner  of  the  law. 

As  the  number  of  thofe  who  incorporate 
themfelves  to  promote,  not  only  wkh  their 
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cam  but  their  counfel,  the  progrefs  of  the  arts 
and  fciences,  is  unlimited,  it  will  be  impofiible 
for  any  fix'd  period  to  afcertain  their  quantity  : 
nor  can  we,  with  any  certainty,  as  the  Court- 
Regifter  has  been  filent  to  the  members  of 
common-council,  determine  the  amount  of 
the  city  orators ;  beiides,  as  what  has  been 
already  offered  is  more  than  fufficient  to  prove 
the  utility  of  our  fcheme  from  its  univerfality, 
we  mall  not  trouble  our  readers  nor  ourfelves 
with  any  further  calculations ;  for  tho'  they 
are  replete  with  great  depth  of  knowledge, 
are  the  refult  of  intenfe  application,  and  the 
vehicles  of  mathematical  truths,  yet  to  the 
million  the  difquifition  is  but  dry  and  tedious, 
and  our  purpofe  always  was  and  is,  to  mix  with 
our  inflru£tion  a  proper  portion  of  delectation. 
We  will,  therefore,  for  thefe  reafons,  batten 
to  the  conilderation  of  the  fecond  point  pro- 
pos'd,  viz.  An  enquiry  into  the  various  kinds 
of  oratory  now  exifting  in  this  country.  And 
we  mall  not,  on  this  occafion,  trouble  our- 
felves.  with  the  inveftigation  of  all  the  fmaller 
branches  of  this  art ;  bat,  like  the  profefTors  in 
anatomy,  contenting  ourfelves  with  the  diflec- 
tion  of  the  noble  parts,  remit  the  examination 
of  the  ignoble  ones  to  the  care  of  fubaltern 
artifts.  Leaving,  then,  to  the  minute  philo- 
fophers  of  the  age  all  the  orators  of  veflries, 
clubs-,  and  coffee-houies,  Paulo  major  a  cana- 
musy  and  for  the  better  illuftration  of  this 
head,  permit  me,  reader,  to  be  a  little  fanci- 
ful. 
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fid.  We  will  fuppofe  oratory  to  be  one  large 
tree/>of  which  tree  fcienee  is  the  radix -,  elo- 
quence the  trunk  j  from  which  trunk  jfprout 
four  diftindt  ramifications ;  from  which  rami- 
fications depends  a  fruit  peculiar  to  each.  But 
to  make  this  clearer,  we  will  prefent  thee  with 
the  tree  itfelf,  not  enigmatically  hierogliphied., 
but  plainly  and  palpably  pourtray'd. 


But  here,  reader,  let  me  not  arrogate  to  my- 
felf  the  merit  of  this  happy  explication  ;  I  own 
the  hint  was  firft  given  me  with  my  Grammar. 

The 
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The  ingenious,  profound  Lilly,  after  he  has 
led  his  pupils  through  the  various,  and  almoft 
impervious  provinces  of  nouns,  pronouns, 
verbs,  participles,  and  adverbs,  conducts  them 
to  the  foot  of  that  arduous  and  ftupendous 
mountain  $ui  Mibi :  here,  dreading  left  his 
youthful  ardour  might  be  damp'd  with  the  fteep 
afcent,  he  reanimates  his  flacken'd  nerves  with 
the  myftic  picture  of  an  apple-tree,  the  accefs 
to  whofe  boughs,  tho'  tedious  and  difficult,  will 
yet  be  amply  rewarded  by  leave  to  revel  un- 
controul'd  through  the  whole  region  of  pepins. 
May  the  lufcious  fruit  fprouting  from  the  apex 
of  each  of  my  ramifications  prove  an  equal  fpur 
to  every  beardlefs  orator ! 

I  don't  know  whether  the  mentioning  an- 
other order  of  orators,  as  they  are  not  at  prefent 
exifting  in  this  kingdom,  may  not  be  deemed 
an  impropriety.  But  as  I  am  a  fincere  lover  of 
my  country,  I  can't  help  recommending  an  im- 
mediate importation  of  fome  of  thofe  ufeful 
and  able  artifts.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
ElTay  on  Poetry,  has  recorded  their  virtues  5 
and  as  the  race  was  not  extinguimed  in  his 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  frill  remains. 

In  Ireland,  fays  Sir  William,  the  great  men 
of  their  fcepts,  amongft  many  officers  of  their 
family,  had  not  only  a  phyfician,  a  huntfman, 
a  fmith,  <md  fuch  like,  but  a  poet  and  tale- 
teller. 

The  firft  recorded  and  fang  the  actions  of 
their  anceftors,  and  entertained  the  company 

at 
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at  feafts ;  the  latter  amufed  them  with  tales^ 
when  they  were  melancholy  and  could  not 
fleep :  and  a  very  gallant  gentleman  has  told 
me,  of  his  own  experience,  that  in  his  wolf- 
hunting  there,  when  he  us'd  to  be  abroad  in 
the  mountains  three  or  four  days  together,  and 
lay  very  ill  at  nights,  fo  as  he  could  not  well 
fleep,  they  would  bring  one  of  thofe  tale-tell- 
ers, that  when  he  lay  down  woujd  begin  a 
ftory  of  a  king,  or  a  giant,  a  dwarf  and  a 
damfel,  and  continue  all  night  long  in  fuch  an 
even  tone  that  you  heard  him  going  on  when- 
ever you  awakened;  and  he  believ'd  nothing 
any  phyficians  could  give  had  fo  good  and  fo 
innocent  an  effect  to  make  men  fleep  in  any 
pains  or  diftempers  of  body  or  mind.  Thefe 
are  Sir  William  Temple's  words,  which  con- 
tain an  amazing  inftance  of  the  power  of  thofe 
orators  over  the  pafiions,  it  requiring  full  as 
much  art  and  addrefs  to  aiTuage  and  quell,  as 
to  blow  up,  and  excite  a  tumult  in  the  mind. 
In  a  bill  not  long  fince  depending  in  parlia- 
ment, for  the  better  regulating  the  city-watch, 
a  claufe  was  recommended  by  a  late  refpecla- 
ble  magiftrate,  that,  to  prevent  the  watchmen 
from  fleeping  at  nights  on  bulks  (the  fource  of 
many  disorders)  the  faid  watchmen  mould  be 
compelled  to  fleep  fix  hours  in  the  day ;  an 
arch  member  feconded  the  motion,  and  begg'd 
to  be  included  in  this  claufe ;  for  that  being 
grievoufly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  he  could 
not  for  many  days  fleep  a  fingle  wink;  now 

if 
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if  he  could  be  compelled  to  take  a  fix  hours 
flcep  every  day,  he  apprehended  that  his  fits 
would  be  of  a  much  morter  duration.  Upon 
this  dry  comment,  the  motion  was  ralhly  re- 
jetted  3  but  if  the  houfe  had  received  the  leaft 
intimation  of  the  aftonifhing  abilities  of  the 
Rockers,  (for  by  that  appellation  I  choofe  to 
diftinguim  this  order  of  orators,)  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  above  claufe  would  not  only 
have  been  receiv'd,  but  that  proper  encourage- 
ment would  have  been  given,  by  parliament, 
for  the  introduction  and  eftablimment  of  this 
ufeful  oratorical  feet. 

Nor,  indeed,  confidering  the  vaft  addition 
to  our  cuftomary  cares,  from  the  unaccount- 
able fluctuation  of  our  funds,  the  caufe  of  con- 
cern to  many  thoufand  individuals,  do  I  think 
a  vifit  from  a  convenient  quantity  of  thofe  artifts 
would  be  now  out  of  feafon ;  but  how  this 
honour  is  to  be  obtain'd,  whether  any  of  thefe 
great  men  are  now  refiding  amongft  us,  under 
the  difguife  of  chairmen  and  hackney  coach- 
men ;  or,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  employ  thofe  gentlemen  who  have 
fo  lately  and  luccefsfully  rummaged  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the  remains  of 
Runic  poetry  in  fearch  of  the  ableft  profeflbrs, 
is  fubmitted  to  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  ? 

I  am  aware  that,  on  this  occafion,  fome 
arch  wag,  poiTeis'd  of  the  lame  fpirit  with  the 
above  fenator,  will  objedl  to  my  fcheme  of 

impor- 
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importation,  by  alledging,  that  we  have  of  oiif 
own  growth,  an  ample  provifion  of  rockers; 
and  refer  us  for  proof  to  our  feveral  churches 
and  chapels,  during  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
two  on  a  Sunday,  where  the  fleep  compell- 
ing power  will  be  experimentally  demon- 
ftrated  to  exilt  in  its  full  force  amongft  us  j 
but  not  to  derogate  from  the  abilities  of  my 
countrymen,  furely  the  mortnefs  of  the  time, 
the  caufe  of  the  nap  rarely  continuing  above 
fifteen  or  fixteen  minutes,  will  not  admit  of  a 
proper  experiment :  befides,  how  can  one  ora- 
tor fupply  a  whole  parim,  unlefs*  indeed,  our 
churches  were  to  be  converted  into  dormitories; 
which  I  can't  think  will  happen,  as  this  would 
be  attended  with  inconveniencies  too  obvious 
to  need  a  recital. 

Abfrra&ed  from  this  laft  order,  the  Englifli 
orators  are  to  be  divided  into  four  diftindl 
clafies,  the  pulpit,  the  fenate,  the  bar,  and  the 
ftage ;  with  the  firil  of  theie  branches,  the 
pulpit,  I  fhan't  interfere,  and,  indeed,  fo  few 
people  now  of  confequence  and  confideration 
frequent  the  churches,  that  the  art  is  fearce 
worth  cultivation.  The  bar — 

SCAMPER. 

Pmaw!  there's  enough  of  this  dull  profmgj 
come,  give  us  a  little  of  ibmething  that's  funny ; 
you  talk'd  about  pupils.  Could  not  we  fee 
them  ? 

F  o  o  T  E. 
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F  O  O  T  E. 

Rather  too  precipitate,  Sir  ;  but  however,  in 
ibme  meafure  to  fatisfy  you>  and  demonftrate 
the  fuccefs  of  our  fcheme ;  give  me  leave  to 
introduce  to  you  a  moft  extraordinary  inftance, 
in  the  perfon  of  a  young  Highlander.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  year  fince  this  aftonifhing  fubject 
fpoke  nothing  but  Erfe.  Encourag'd  by  the 
prodigies  of  my  brother  profeffor's  fkill,  whofe 
fame,  like  the  Chevalier  Taylor's,  pierces  the 
remoterl:  regions,  his  relations  were  tempted  to 
fend  this  young  genius  to  Edinburgh;  where 
he  went  thro'  a  regular  courfe  of  the  profeflbr's 
lectures,  to  finifh  his  ftudies;  he  has  been  about 
fix  weeks  under  my  care,  and,  confidering  the 
time,  I  think  you  will  be  amaz'd  at  his,pro- 
grefs.  Donald —  , 

Enter    DONALD. 
What's  yer  wull,   Sir? 

F  O  O  T  E. 

Will  you  give  thefe  ladies  and  gentlemen  a 
proof  of  your  fkill  ? 

DONALD. 

Ah,  ye  wad  ha'  a  ipecimen  of  my  oratorical 
art. 

F  O  O  T  E. 
If  you  pleafe. 

DONALD. 

In  gnde  troth  on  ye  fal ;  wol  ye  gi'  me  a 
topick  ? 

C  F  o  o  T  E. 
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F  O  O  T  E. 
O  !  chufe  for  yourfelf. 

DONALD, 
it's  aw  one  to  Donald. 

F  O  O  T  E. 

What  think  you  of  a  fliort  panegyrick  on 
the  fcience  we  are  treating  of? 

DONALD. 

On  oratory  -,  wi*  aw  my  heart. 
F  o  o  T  E. 

Mind  your  action ;  let  that  accompany  your 
words— 

DONALD. 

Dunna  heed,  man — The  topic  I  prefum  to 
haundle,  is  the  miraculous  gifts  of  an  orator, 
wha,  by  the  bare  power  of  his  words,  he  leads 
men,  women,  and  bairns  as  he  lifts — 

SCAMPER. 

And  who  ? 

DONALD.  \T*rtlj. 

Men,  women,  and  bairns. 

SCAMPER. 
Bairns ;  who  are  they  ? 

F  o  o  T  E. 

Oh !  children his    meaning  is  obvious 

enough. 

DONALD. 
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DONALD. 

Ay,  ay;  men,  women,  and  bairns  where- 
ever  he  lifts;  and  firft  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
art  — Ken  ye,  my  lads,  wha  was  the  firft  ora- 
tor ?  —  Mayhap,  ye  think  it  was  Tully  the 
Latinift  ;  ye  are  wide  o'the  mark  ;  or  Demo- 
fthenes  the  Greek  ?  In  gude  troth,  ye're  as  far  - 
off  as  before — Wha  was  it,  then  ?  It  was  e'en 
that  arch-chie],  the  Deevil  himfel — 

SCAMPER.  [Haflily. 

The  devil  it  was;  how  do  you  prove  that  ? 
DONALD. 

Guds  zounds,  mon,  ye  brake  the  thrid  of 
my  harang ;  an  ye'll  but  ha'd  yer  tongue,  I'fe 
prove  it  as  plain  as  a  pike-ftaff. 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 
Be  quiet,  Will,  and  let  him  go  on. 

DONALD. 

I  fay  it  was  that  arch-chiel,  the  Deevil 
himfel.  Ye  ken  weel,  my  lads,  how  Adam 
and  Eve  were  planted  in  Eden,  wi  plenty  of 
bannocks  and  cail,  and  aw  that  they  wimed, 
but  were  prohibited  the  eating  of  pepins — 

SCAMPER. 
Apples  — 

DONALD. 

Weel,  weel,  and  are  na  pepins  and  apples 
aw  the  fame  thing  ? 

C    2  F  O  O  T  E. 
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F  O  O  T  E. 

Nay,  pray,  Gentlemen,  hear  him  out.  Go 
on  with  your  pepins. — 

DONALD. 

Prohibited  the  eating  of  pepins ;  upon  which 
what  does  me  the  orator  Satan,  but  he  whif- 
pers  a  faff  fpeech  in  her  lug  ;  egad  our  gran- 
num  .fell  to  in  an  inftant,  and  eat  a  pepin  with- 
out flaying  to  pare  it  —  (AddreJJes  binfilf  to 
the  Oxonians.)  Ken  ye  lads,  wha  was  the  fir  ft 
orator,  now  ? 

TIRE  HACK,   to  Scamper. 

What  fay  you  to  that  ? 

SCAMPER. 

By  my  foul,  the  fellow's  right — 

DONALD. 

Ay,  but  ye  wan'na  ha'  patience — ye  wan'na 
ha'  patience,  lads — 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 
Hold  your  jaw,  and  go  on — 

DONALD. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  difinition  of  an  ora- 
tor ;  and  it  is  from  the  Latin  words  oro,  orare, 
to  intreat,  or  perfwad;  and  how,  by  the  means 
o'  elocution,  or  argument,  which  argument 
confifts  o'  letters,  which  letters  join'd  makfylla- 
bles,  which  fyllables  compounded  mak  words, 

which 
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which  words  combin'd  mak  fentences,  or  pe- 
riods, or  which  aw  together  mak  an  orator,  fo 
the  firfl  gift  of  an  orator  is  words — 

SCAMPER. 
Here,  Donald,  you  are  out. 

DONALD. 
How  fo  ? 

SCAMPER. 

Words,  the  firft  gift  of  an  orator  !  No,  Do- 
nald, no,  at  fchool  I  learn'd  better  than  that: 
Do'fl  not  remember,  Will,  what  is  the  firft 
perfection  of  an  orator  ?  action.  The  fecond, 
action.  The  third,  action. 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

Right,  right,  Harry,  as  right  as  my  nail ; 
there,  Donald,  I  think  he  has  given  you  a 
dofe— 

DONALD. 

An  ye  flay  me,  i'  the  midft  o'  my  argu- 
ment— 

SCAMPER. 
Why  don't  you  ftick  to  truth  ? 

DONALD. 
I  tell  ye,  I  can  logically.— 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 
Damn  your  logick  — 

DONALD. 

Mighty  wecl —  Mauler  Foote,  how  ca"yc 
this  mage  ? 

C3  f    O  O   T  K  . 
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F  O  O  T  E. 

Oh,  never  mind  them — proceed. 
DONALD. 

In  gude  troth,  I'fe  nat  fay  ane  ward  mare. 

F  o  o  T  E. 
Finim,  finim,  Donald. — 

DONALD. 

Ah  !  they  have  jumbled  aw  my  ideas 
ther ;  but  an  they  wall  enter  into  a  fair 
mentation,  I'fe  convince  'em  that  Donald  Mao 
gregor  is  mare  than  a  match. — 

SCAMPER. 
You  be— 

DONALD, 
Very  weel — 

F  O  O  T  E. 

Nay,  but  my  dear  Donald — 

DONALD. 

Hands  aff,  Maifler  Foote — I  ha'  finim'd  my 
tale,  the  De'el  a  word  mare  fal  ye  get  out  o* 
Donald— yer  fervant,  Sir.  (Exit. 

FOOTE. 

You  fee,  gentlemen,  what  your  impatience 
has  loft  us. 

SCAMPER. 

Rot  him,  let  him  go ;  but  is  this  fellow  one 
of  your  pupils  ?  why,  what  a  damnable  twang 
he  has  got,  with  his  men,  women,  and 
bairns.— 

FOOTE. 
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F  O  O  T  E. 

His  pronunciation  is,  I  own,  a  little  irregular; 
but  then  coniider  he  is  but  merely  a  novice; 
why,  even  in  his  prefent  condition,  he  makes 
no  bad  figure  for  his  five  minutes  at  the  Robin- 
Hood •„  and  'in  a  month  or  two,  we  man't  be 
amam'd  to  ftart  him  in  a  more  refpeci able  place. 

But  now,  gentlemen,  we  are  to  defcend  to 
the  peculiar  eiTential  qualities  of  each  diftindt 
fpecies  of  oratory;  and  firft  for  the  bar  —  but 
as  no  didactic  rules  can  fo  well  convey,  or 
words  make  a  proper  impreffion,  we  will  have 
recourse  to  more  palpable  means,  and  endea- 
vour, by  a  lively  imitation,  to  demonstrate  the 
extent  of  our  art.  We  mud,  for  this  end,  em- 
ploy the  aid  of  our  pupils ;  but  as  fome  prepa- 
ration is  necefTary,  we  hope  you  will  indulge 
us  in  a  iliort  interruption. 


End  of  the  FIRST    ACT. 


A  C  T 
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ACT        II. 

SCENE,    A  Hall  of  Jujlice. 

Enter    F  O  O  T  E. 

'  I  ^HE  firft  fpecies  of  Oratory  we  are  to  de- 
JL  mpnftrate  our  fkill  in,  is  that  of  the  bar; 
and,  in  order  to  give  our  lecture  an  air  of  rea- 
lity, you  are  to  fuppofe  this  a  court  of  juftice, 
furnim'd  with  proper  minifters  to  difcharge 
the  necefTary  functions.  But,  to  fupply  thele 
gentlemen  with  bufinefs,  we  muft  likewife  in- 
ftitute  an  imaginary  caufe ;  and,  that  the 
whole  may  be  ideal,  let  it  be  the  profecution 
of  an  imaginary  being ;  I  mean  the  phantom 
of  Cock-lane,  a  phenomenon  that  has  much 
puzzled  the  brains,  and  terrify'd  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  fellow-fubjecls. 

You  are  to  confider,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  language  of  the  bar  is  a  fpecies  of 
oratory  diftFrtdt  from  every  other.  It -lias  been 
obferv'd,  that  the  ornaments  of  this  profefficn 
have  not  (hone  with  equal  luftre  in  an  aiTem- 
bly  near  their  own  hall ;  the  reaibn  afiign'd, 
though  a  pleafant,  is  riot  the  true  one.  It  has 
been  hinted,  that  thefe  gentlemen  were  in  want 
of  their  briefs ;  but  was  that  the  difeafe, 
the  remedy  would  be  eafy  enough  :  they  need 
only  have  recourfe  to  the  artifice  fuccefsfully 

pradis'd 
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pra-flis'd  by  fome  of  their  collegues ;  inftead  of 
having  their  briefs  in  their  hands,  to  hide  them 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hats. 

[Calls  to  his  pupils,  who  enter  drefsdas  a j lift  ice, 
a  cL>rk,  a  ferjeant  at  /aio,  and  a  counfellor I\ 

You  will  remember,  Gentlemen,  your  pro- 
per paufes,  repetitions,  hums,  ha's,  and  inter^- 
jeltions :  now  feat  yourfelves,  and  you  the 
counfel  remember  to  be  mighty  dull,  and  you 
the  juflice  to  fall  afleep.  I  mull  prepare  to  ap- 
pear in  this  caufe  as  a  witnefs.  [Exit, 

JUSTICE. 
Clerk,  read  the  indictment. 

CLERK     Reads, 

Middlefex,  to  wit. 

fanny  Phantom,  you  are  indicted,  That  on, 
or  before  the  nrft  day  of  January,  1762,  you, 
the  faid  Fanny,  did,  in  a  certain  houfe,  in  a 
certain  ftreet,  cafi'd  Cock-lane,  in  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  malicioufly,  treacheroufly, 
wickedly,  and  wilfully,  by  certain  thumpings, 
knockings,  fcratchings,  and  flutterings  againft 
doors,  walls,  wainfcots,  bedfteds,  and  bed- 
pofts,  difturb,  annoy,  alTault,  and  terrify  di- 
vers innocent,  inoffenfive,  harmlefs,  quiet, 
fimple  people,  reiiding  in,  at,  near,  or  about 
the  faid  Cock-lane,  and  elfewhere,  in  the  faid 
county  of  Middlefex,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
faid  people  in  'laid  county.  How  fay  you, 
guilty,  or  — 

C   O   U   N- 
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C  O  U  N  S  E  L  L  O  R  flops    the  Chrk   Jkort. 

May  it  pleafe  your  wormip — hem — I  am 
council  in  this  caufe  for  the  ghoft — hem — and 
before  I  can  permit  her  to  plead,  1  have  an 
objection  to  make,  that  is — hem — I  mail  ob- 
ject to  her  pleading  at  all. — Hem — It  is  the 
{landing  law  of  this  country — hem — and  has 
— hem — always  been  fo  allow'd,  deenYd,  and 
practis'd,  that — hem — all  criminals  mould  be 
try'd  per  pares,  by  their  equals — hem — that 
is — hem — by  a  jury  of  equal  rank  with  them- 
felves.  Now,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  as  the  cafe 
it  is;  I — hem — I  mould  be  glad  to  know, 
how  my  client  can  be  try'd  in  this  here  man- 
ner. And  firft,  who  is  my  client  ?  She  is 
in  ths  indictment  call'd  a  phantom,  a 
ghoft ;  What  is  a  ghoft  ?  a  fpirit.  What  is  a 
fpirit  ?  a  fpirit  is  a  thing  that  exifts  indepen- 
dently of,  and  is  fuperior  to  flem  and  blood. 
And  can  any  man  go  .for  to  think,  that  I  can 
advife  my  client  to  fubmit  to  be  try'd  by  peo- 
ple of  an  inferior  rank  to  herfelf  ?  certainly 
no— I  therefore,  humbly  move  to  quafh  this 
indictment,  unlefs  a  jury  of  gholts  be  firft  had, 
and  obtain'd ;  unlefs  a  jury  of  ghofts  be  firft 
had  and  obtain'd.  [Sits  down, 

SERJEANT. 

I  am,  in  this  caufe,  Council  againft  Fanny 
Phantom  the  ghoft  ; — eh, — and  not  with  - 
ftanding  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Profequi, 
be — -eh — right  in  the  main,  yet  here  it  can't 

avail 
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avail  his  client  a  whit.  We  allow— eh — „ 
we  do  allow,  pleafe  your  wormip,  that  Fanny 
quoad  Phantom, — eh — had  originally  a  right 
to  a  jury  of  ghofh;  bui — eh — if  ihe  did,  by 
any  a6t  of  her  own,  forfeit  this  right,  her 
plea  cannot  be  admitted.  Now,  we  can  prove, 
pleafe  your  wormip,  prove  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nelles,  that  faid  Fanny  did,  as  fpecified  in  the 
indictment,  fcratch,  knock,  and  flutter ; — eh — 
which  laid  fcratchings,  knockings,  and  flut- 
terings  —  eh  — being  operations,  merely  peculiar 
to  flefh,  blood,  and  body — eh — we  do  hum- 
bly apprehend — eh — that  by  condefcending 
to  execute  the  aforefaid  operations,  ihe  has 
wav'd  her  privilege  as  a  ghofr,  and  may  be 
try'd  in  the  ordinary  form,  according  to  the 
ftatute  fo  made  and  provided  in  the  reigu  of, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Your   worfhip's   opinion. 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 
Smoke  the  juftice,  he  is  as  faft  as  a  church. 

SCAMPER. 

I  fancy  he  has  touch'd  the  tankard  too  much 
this  morning ;  he'll  know  a  good  deal  of 
what  they  have  been  faying. 

JUSTICE, 
[//  wattd  tj  the  Cltrky  nvhc  telli  him  they  have  pleaded. 

Why  the  objection — oh — brought  by  Mr. 
Profequi,  is  (wbifpers  the  clerk J  doubtlefs  pro- 
vifionally  a  valid  objection ;  but  then,  if  the 

culprit 
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culprit  has,  by  an  act  of  her  own,  defeated 
her  privilege,  as  averted  in  Mr.  Serjeant's 
replication ;  we  conceive  me  may  be  legally 
try'd — oh, — befides — oh, — befides,  I,  I,  I  can't 
well  fee  how  we  could  impannel  a  jury  of 
ghofts  ;  or — oh — how  twelve  fpirits,  who 
have  no  body  at  all,  can  be  faid  to  take  a  cor- 
poral oath,  as  requir'd  by  law — unlefs,  indeed, 
as  in  cafe  of  the  peerage,  the  prifoner  may  be 
try'd  on  their  honour. 

COUNSELLOR. 

Your  worship's  diftinction  is  juft  \  knock- 
ings,  fcratchings,  &c.  as  arTerted  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant.— 

SERJEANT. 

AfTerted — Sir,  do  you  doubt  my  inftruc- 
tions  ? 

COUNSELLOR. 

No  interruptions,  if  you  pleafe,  Mr.  Serjeant ; 
I  fay  as  aflerted,  but  can  aflertions  be  admitted 
as  proofs  \  certainly  no — 

SERJEANT. 
Our  evidence  is  ready — 

COUNSELLOR. 

To  that  we  object,  to  that  we  object,  as  it 
will  anticipate  the  merits— your  worfhip  — 

SERJEANT. 
Your  worfhip  — 

JUSTICE. 
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JUSTICE. 

Why,  as  you  impeach  the  ghoft's  privilege, 
you  muft  produce  proofs  of  her  fcratchings. 

SERJEANT. 
Call  Shadrach  Bodkin. 

CLERK. 
Shadrach  Bodkin,  come  into  court. 

SERJEANT.  [Enter  Bodkin. 

Pray,  Mr.  Bodkin,  where  do  you  live  ? 

BODKIN. 

I  fojourn  in  Lukener's-lane. 
SERJEANT. 
What  is  your  profefiion  ? 

BODKIN. 
I  am  a  teacher  of  the  word,  and  a  taylor. 

SCAMPER. 
Zounds,  Will,  it  is  a  methodift. 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 
No,  fure! 

SCAMPER. 
By  the  lord  Harry,  it  is. 

CLERK. 
Silence. 

SERJEANT. 
Do   you    know   any  thing  of  Fanny  the 

phantom  ? 

BODKIN. 
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BODKIN. 

Yea— I  do. 

SERJEANT. 

Can  you  give  any  account  of  her  thumpings, 
fcratchings,  and  flutterings  ? 

BODKIN. 

Yea— manifold  have  been  the  fcratchings, 
and  knockings  that  I  have  heard. 

SERJEANT. 
Name  the  times. 

BODKIN. 

I  have  attended  the  fpirit  Fanny  from  the 
firft  day  of  her  flutterings,  even  to  the  laft 
fcratch  that  me  gave. 

SERJEANT. 

How  long  may  that  be  ? 

BODKIN. 

Five  weeks  did  me  flutter,  and  fix  weeks 
did  me  fcratch. 

SCAMPER. 

Six  weeks — Damn  it,  I  wonder  me  did  not 
wear  out  her  nails. 

CLERK. 
Silence. 

SERJEANT. 
I  hope  the  court  is  convinced. 

c  o  u  N- 
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COUNSELLOR. 

Hold,  Mafter  Bodkin,  you  and  I  muft  have 
a'little  difcourfe.  A  taylor,  you  fay.  Do  you 
work  at  your  bufinefs  ?  « 

BODKIN. 

NO- 
COUNSELLOR. 

Look  upon  me,  look  upon  the  court — Then 
your  prefent  trade  is  your  teaching  ? 

BODKIN. 
It  is  no  trade. 

COUNSELLOR. 
What  is  it  then,  a  calling  ? 

BODKIN. 

No,  it  is  no  calling — it  is  rather — as  I  may 
fay — a  forcing — a  compelling — 

COUNSELLOR. 
By  whom  ? 

BODKIN. 
By  the  fpirit  that  is  within  me — 

SCAMPER. 

It  is  an  evil  fpirit,  I  believe ;  and  needs  muft 
when  the  devil  drives,  you  know,  Will. 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 
Right,  Harry — 

C  OUN- 
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COUNSELLOR. 

When  did  you  firft  feel  thefe  fpiritual  mo- 
tions ? 

BODKIN. 

In  the  town  of  Norwich,  where  I  was 
born ;  —  One  day  as  I  was  fitting  crofs-legged 
on  my  mop-board,  new  feating  a  cloth  pair  of 
breeches  of  Mr.  alderman  Crape's  —  I  felt  the 
fpirit  within  me,  moving  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  tum'- 
bling  and  jumbling  —  at  firft  I  thought  it  was 
the  cholic — 

COUNSELLOR. 
And  how  are  you  certain  it  was  not  ? 

BODKIN. 

At  laft  I  heard  a  voice  whifpering  within 
me,  crying,  Shadrach,  Shadrach,  Shadrach, 
caft  away  the  things  that  belong  to  thee,  thy 
thimble  and  flieers,  and  do  the  things  that  I 
bid  thee. 

COUNSELLOR. 
And  you  did  ? 

BODKIN. 
Yea,  verily. 

COUNSELLOR. 

I  think  I  have  heard  a  little  of  you,  Matter 
Bodkin  ;  and  ib  you  quitted  your  bufmefs,  your 
wife,  and  your  children  ? 

BODKIN. 
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BODKIN. 
I  did. 

COUNSELLOR. 

You  did  —  But  then  you  commun'd  with 
other  men's  wives  ? 

BODKIN. 
Yea,  and  with  widows,  and  with  maidens. 

COUNSELLOR. 

How  came  that  about,  Shadrach  ? 

BODKIN. 
I  was  moved  thereunto  by  the  fpirit. 

COUNSELLOR. 

I  mould  rather  think  by  the  flefh — I  have 
"been  told,  friend  Bodkin,  that  twelve  became 
pregnant — 

BODKIN. 

Thou  art  deceived — They  were  barely  but 
nine. 

COUNSELLOR. 

Why,  this  was  an  active  fpirit. 

SERJEANT. 
But  to  the  point,  Mr.  Profequi. 

COUNSELLOR. 

Well,  then — you  fay  you  have  heard  thofe 
fcratchings  and  knockings  ? 

BODKIN. 

Yea— 

D  C  O  U  N- 
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COUNSELLOR. 

But  why  did  you  think  they  came  from  a 
fpirit  ? 

BODKIN. 

Becaufe  the  very  fame  thumps,  fcratches, 
and  knocks,  I  have  felt  on  my  breaft-bone 
from  the  fpirit  within  me  — 

COUNSELLOR. 

And  thefe  noifes  you  are  fure  you  heard  on 
the  firft  day  of  January  ? 

BODKIN. 
Certain — 

SERJEANT. 

But  to  what  do  all  thofe  interrogatories 
tend  ? 

COUNSELLOR. 

To  a  moft  material  purpofe ;  your  worfhip 
obferves,  that  Bodkin  is  pofitive  as  to  the  noifes 
made  on  the  firft  day  of  January  by  Fanny 
the  phantom  :  now  if  we  can  prove  an  Alibi^ 
that  is,  that,  on  that  very  day,  at  that  very 
time,  the  faid  Fanny  was  fcratching  and  flut- 
tering any  where  elfe,  we  apprehend  that  we 
deftroy  the  credit  of  this  witnefs — Call  Peter 
Paragraph. 

CLERK. 

Peter  Paragraph,  come  into  court. 


c  o  u  N- 
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COUNSELLOR. 

This  gentleman  is  an  eminent  printer,  and 
has  collected,  for  the  public  information,  every 
particular  relative  to  this  remarkable  ftory ; 
but  as  he  has  the  misfortune  to  have  but  one 
leg,  your  worfhip  will  indulge  him  in  the  uie 
of  a  chair. 

CLERK. 
Peter  Paragraph,  come  into  court. 

COUNSELLOR.  [Eater  Paragraph.] 

Pray,  Mr.  Paragraph,  where  was  you  born  ? 
PARAGRAPH. 

Sir,  I  am  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  born  and 
bred  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

COUNSELLOR. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ? 

PARAGRAPH. 

About  the  laft  autumnal  equinox;  and  now 
I  recoiled:,  my  'Journal  makes  mention  of  my 
departure  for  England,  in  the  Befsborough 
Packet,  Friday,  O<ftober  the  tenth,  N.  S.  or 
New  Stile. 

COUNSELLOR. 
Oh  !  Then  the  Journal  is  yours  ? 

PARAGRAPH. 

Pleaie  your   worfhip,    it  is  ;    and    relating 

thereto  I  believe  I  can  give  you  a  pleafant  con- 

D  2  ceit — 
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ceit — Laft  week  I  went  to  vifit  a  peer,  for 
I  know  pears,  and  peers  know  me.  Quoth  his 
lordmip  to  me,  Mr.  Paragraph,  with  reipect  to 
your  Journal,  I  would  wiih  that  your  paper  was 
whiter,  or  your  ink  blacker.  Quoth  I  to  the 
peer,  by  way  of  reply,  I  hope  you  will  own 
there  is  enough  for  the  money ;  his  lordihip 
.was  pleafed  to  laugh.  It  was  fuch  a  pretty  re- 
partee, he,  he,  he,  he— 

JUSTICE. 

Pray,  Mr.  Paragraph,  what  might  be  your 
bufmefs  in  England  ? 

PARAGRAPH. 

Hem — a  little  love  affair,  pleafe  your  wor- 
fhip. 

COUNSELLOR. 
A  wife,  I  fuppofe — 

PARAGRAP  II. 

Something  tending  that  way ;  even  fo  long 
ago  as  January  1 739-40,  there  part  fome  amor- 
ous glances  between  us :  me  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  old  Vamp  of  the  Turnftile;  but  at  that 
time  I  ftifled  my  pafilon,  Mrs.  Paragraph  being 
then  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

COUNSELLOR. 
She  is  now  dead  ? 

PARAGRAPH. 

Three  yejrs  and  three  quarters,  pleafe  your 
worfhip  :  we  were  exceeding  happy  together; 
Ihe  was,  indeed,  a  little  apt  to  be  jealous. 

C  O   U   N- 
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COUNSELLOR. 
No  wonder — 

PARAGRAPH. 

Yes :  they  can't  help  it,  poor  fouls ;  but 
notwithstanding,  at  her  death,  I  gave  her  a 
prodigious  good  character  in  my  Journal. 

COUNSELLOR. 

And  how  proceeds  the  prefent  affair  ? 

PARAGRAPH. 
Juft  now,  we  are  quite  at  a  fland— 
COUNSELLOR. 

How  fo  ? 

PARAGRAPH. 

The  old  fcoundre]  h^r  father  has  phy'd  me 
a  flippery  trick. 

COUNSELLOR. 
Indeed  ! 

PARAGRAPH. 

As  he  could  give  no  money  in  hand,  I 
agreed  to  tike  her  fortune  in  copies  ;  I  was  to 
have  the  Wits  Fade  Mtcum  entire  ;  four  hun- 
dred of  News  from  the  Inviiible  World,  in 
fheets;  all  that  remained  of  Glanvil  upon 
Witches  'y  Hill's  Bees,  Bardana,  Brewing,  and 
Balfam  of  Honey ;  and  three  eighths  of  Ro- 
binion  Cruloe. 

D   7  c  o  u  N- 
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COUNSELLOR. 

A  pretty  fortune ! 

PARAGRAPH. 

Yes  ;  they  are  things  that  ftir  in  the  trade; 
but  you  muft  know  that  we  agreed  to  go 
halves  in  Fanny  the  Phantom.  But  whilft 
I  and  two  authors,  whom  J  had  hir'd  to  afk 
queftions,  at  nine  millings  a  night,  were  tak- 
ing notes  of  the  knockings  at  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Parfons  himfelf,  that  old  rafcal  Vamp  ha4 
privately  printed  off  a  thoufand  eighteen-pen- 
ny  fcratchings,  purchafed  of  two  methodift 
preachers,  at  the  public  houfe  over  the  way — 

COUNSELLOR. 

Now  we  come  to  the  point — -look  upon  this 
evidence ;  was  he  prefcnt  at  Mr.  Parfons's 
knockings  ? 

PARAGRAPH. 

Never ;  this  is  one  of  the  rafcally  metho- 
difts — Harkee,  fellow,  how  could  you  be  fuch 
a  fcoundrel  to  fell  for  genuine  your  counterfeit 
fcratchings  to  Vamp  ? 

BODKIN. 

My  fcratchings  were    the    true    fcratch- 
ings-— 

PARAGRAPH. 

Why,  you  lying  fon  of  a  whore,  did  not  I 
buy  all  my  materials  from  the  girl's  father 
himfelf? 

BODKIN. 
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BODKIN. 
What  the  fpirit  commandsd,  that  did  I. 

PARAGRAPH. 
What  fpirit  ? 

BODKIN. 
The  fpirit  within  me — 

PARAGRAPH. 

If  I  could  but  get  at  you,  I  would  foon  try 
what  fort  of  a  ipirit  it  is — ftop,  you  villain. 

[Exit  BODKIN.] 

The  rogue  has  made  his  efcape^— but  I  will 
dog  him,  to  find  out  his  haunts,  and  then  re- 
turn for  a  warrant — His  fcratchings !  a  fcoun- 
drel  j  I  will  have  juftice,  or  I'll  turn  his  taber- 
nacle into  a  pigftye.  [Exit  PARAGRAPH.] 

COUNSELLOR. 

I  hope,  pleafe  your  worlhip,  we  have  fuffi- 
ciently  eftablimed  our  Alibi. 

JUSTICE. 

You  are  unquefdonably  entitled  to  a  jury  of 
ghods. 

COUNSELLOR. 
Mr.  Serjeant,  you  will  provide  us  a  lift  ? 

SERJEANT. 

Let  us  fee — you  have  no  objection  to  S]r 
George  Villars  ;  the  evil  genius  of  grutus>x  fche 
ghoft  of  Banquo;  Mrs.  Veal, 

D4  CO   L    XT 
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COUNSELLOR. 
We  object  to  a  woman— your  worfhip — 

JUSTICE. 

Why,  it  is  not  the  pradice  -,  this,  it  muft 
be  own'd,  is  an  extraordinary  cafe.  But,  how- 
ever, if,  on  conviction,  the  phantom  mould 
plead  pregnancy,  Mrs.  Veal  will  be  admitted 
on  the  jury  of  matrons. 

SERJEANT. 

I  thank  your  worfhip :  then  the  court  is 
adjourned. 

[Terence  and  Dermot  in  an  upper  l^x. 
TERENCE. 

By  my  fhoul,  but  I  will  fpakef 

DERMOT. 
Arrah,  be  quiet,  Terence. 

TERENCE. 

Dibble  burn  me  but  I  will  j  hut,  hut,  not 
fpake,  what  fhould  ail  me  ;  harkee  you,  Mr. 
Juftice— 

SCAMPER. 
Hollo,  what's  the  matter  now,  Wilt  ? 

DERMOT. 

Leave  off,  honey  Terence,  now  you  are 
well— 

TERENCE. 

Dermot,  be  eafy — 

SCAM- 
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SCAMPER. 

Hear  him — 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 
Hear  him— 

TERENCE. 

Ay,  hear  him,  hear  him ;  why  the  matter 
is  this,  Mr.  Juitice,  that  little  hopping  fellow 
there,  that  Dublin  Journal  man  is  as  great  a 
liar  as  ever  was  born  — 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

How  fo  ? 

TERENCE. 

Ay,  prithee  don't  bodder  me  ;  what,  d'ye 
learn  no  more  manners  at  Oxford  college,  than 
to  flop  a  gontleman  in  the  midil:  of  his  fpeech 
before  he  begins  ?  oh,  for  mame  of  yourfelf— 
Why  the  matter  is  this,  Mr.  Juftice,  that  there 
what  the  debble  d'ye  call  him,  Pra-Praragraf, 
but,  by  my  moul,  that  is  none  of  his  name 
neither,  I  know  the  little  bafrard  as  well  as 
jnyfelf ;  as  to  Fanny  the  phantom,  long  life  to 
the  poor  gontlewoman,  he  knows  no  more  of 
her  than  the  mother  that  bore  her— 

SUDS. 
Jndee.d  !  good  lord,  you  furprize  me  ? 

TERENCE. 
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TERENCE. 

Arrah,  now,  honey  Suds,  fpake  when  you  are 
ipoke  to;  you  ar'nt  upon  the  jury,  my  jewel, 
now ;  by  my  fhoul  you  are  a  little  too  fat  for  a 
ghoft. 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

Prithee,  friend  Ephraim,  let  him  go  on  ? 
let's  hear  a  little  what  he  would  be  at — ' 

TERENCE. 

I  fay,  he  knows  nothing  about  the  cafe 
that  is  litigated  here,  d'ye  fee,  at  all,  at 
all  ;  becafe  why,  I  hant  ha  been  from.  Dublin 
above  four  weeks,  or  a  month;  and  I  faw  him 
in  his  mop  every  day;  fo  that  how  could  he 
be  here  and  there  too  ?  unlefs,  indeed,  he  ufed 
to  fly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  that  you 
..iee  is  impoffible,  becafe  why,  he  has  got  a 
wooden  leg. 

SCAMPER. 
What  the  devil  is  the  fellow  about  ? 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

I  fmoak  him  —  harkee,  Terence,  who  do 
you  take  that  lame  man  to  be  ? 

TERENCE. 

Oh,  my  jewel,  I  know  him  well  enough 
fure  by  his  parfon,  for  all  he  thought  to  con- 
ceal himfelf  by  changing  his  name — 

SCAMPER. 
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SCAMPER. 

Why,  it  is  Foote,  you  fool. 

TERENCE. 
Arrah,  who  ? 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

Foote. 

TERENCE. 
Fot,  what  the  Ie6hire-man  ?  Pa— 

T  I  R  E  H  A  C  K. 

Yes, 

TERENCE. 
Arrah,  be  eafy,  honey — 

SCAMPER. 
Nay,  enquire  of  Suds. 

SUDS. 

TruV/  I  am  minded  'twas  he. 
TERENCE. 

Your  humble  fervant  yourfelf,  Mr.  Suds; 
by  my  moul,  I'll  wager  you  three  thirteens 
to  a  rap,  that  it  is  no  fuch  matter  at  all,  at 
all. 

SCAMPER. 

Done— and  be  judg'd  by  the  company. 

TERENCE. 

Done — I'll  afk.  the  Orator  himfelf— here  he 
eomes ;  [Enter  Foote.]  Harkee,  honey  Fot> 

was 
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was  it  yourfelf  that  was  happing  about  here 
but  now  ? 

F  O  O  T  E. 

I  have  heard  your  debate,  and  muft  give 
judgment  againft  you — 

TERENCE. 
What,  yourfelf,  yourfelf! 
F  O  O  T  E. 

It  was — 

TERENCE. 

Then,  faith,  I  have  loft  my  thirteens  — 
Arrah,  but  Fot,  my  jewel,  why  are  you  after 
playing  fuch  pranks  to  bring  an  horieil  gontle- 

man  into  company  where  he  is  nat But 

what,  is  this  felling  of  ledtures  a  thriving  pro- 
feffion  ? 

F  O  O  T  E. 

I  can't  determine  as  yet;  the  public  have 
been  very  indulgent ;  I  have  not  long  open'd. 

TERENCE. 

By  my  moul,  if  it  anfwers,  will  you  be  my 
pupil,  and  learn  me  the  trade  ? 

F  O  O  T  E. 
Willingly— 

TERENCE. 

That's  an  honeft  fellow,  long  life  to  you, 
lad.  [S/fs  doi(}n. 

Enter 
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Enter    M<   G  E  O  R  G  E. 

M<  G  E  O  R  G  E. 
Here  is  doctor  Frifcano  without. 

F  O  O  T  E. 

Frifcano — who  is  he  ? 

M'  G   E  O  R  G  E. 
The  German  phyfician  from  James-ftreet. 

F  o  o  T  E. 
Well ;  what  is  his  bufmefs  with  me  ? 

M'  G  E  O  R  G  E. 
He  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  trade. 

F  O  O  T  E. 

How  fo  ? 

M1  G  E  O  R  G  E. 

He  fays,  laft  fummer,  things  went  on 
glibly  enough,  for  then  he  had  the  market 
all  to  himfelf ;  but  this  year  there  is  an  Italian 
fellow  ftarted  up  in  the  garden,  that  with 
his  face  and  grimace  has  taken  all  his  patients 
away. 

F  O  O  T  E. 
That's  hard. 

M'  G  E  O-  R  G  E. 

Dreadful  —  if  you  was  to  hear  the  poor 
man's  terrible  tale  you  would  really  be  moved 
to  companion  :  he  fays  that  his  bleeding  won't 

find 
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find  him  in  bread;  and  as  to  the  tooth  trade, 
excepting  two  (lumps,  for  fix-pence  a  piece, 
'tis  a  month  fince  he  looked  in  a  mouth — 

F  o  o  T  E. 
How  can  I  help  him  ? 

M<  G  E  O  R  G  E. 

Why,  he  thinks  oratory  will  do  all  with  the 
Englilh  -,  and  if  you  would  but  teach  him  to 
talk,  he  mould  foon  get  his  cuftom  again — 
F  O  O  T  E. 

Can  he  read  ? 

M'  G   E  O  R  G  E. 

Oh  Lord!  poor  man,  no. 
F  o  o  T  E. 
Well,  let  him  attend  here  on — 

M<  G  E  O  R  G  E. 

He  hopes  you  will  quickly  difpatch  him,  for 
if  he  finds  he  can't  do  as  a  doctor,  he  intends 
to  return  to  the  curing  of  horfes  again. 

F  O  O  T  E. 

Well,  tell  him  that  he  may  reft  aflured, 
he  fhall  either  bleed  or  fhoe  in  a  fortnight. 

[Exit     M'  G  E  O  R   G   E. 
F  O  O  T  E. 

Having  thus  compleated  our  lecture  on  the 
eloquence  peculiar  to  the  bar,  we  (hall  produce 
one  great  group  of  orators,  in  which  will  be 
exhibited  fpecimens  of  every  branch  of  the 

art. 
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art.  You  will  have,  at  one  view,  the  choleric, 
the  placid,  the  voluble,  the  frigid,  the  frothy, 
the  turgid,  the  calm,  and  the  clamorous ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  our  exquifite  fkill,  our  fubje&s 
are  not  fuch  as  a  regular  education  has  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  this  fublime  fcience, 
but  a  fet  of  illiterate  mechanics,  whom  you  are 
to  fuppofe  aflembled  at  the  Robin-hood  in  the" 
Butcher-row,  in  order  to  difcufs  and  adjuft  the 
various  fyftems  of  Europe  ;  but  particularly  to 
determine  the  feparate  intereft  of  their  own. 
mother  country. 


End  of  the  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT 
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ACT        III. 

SCENE,    The  Robin  Hood. 


The    PRESI 


DENT 


Defmot  O'Droheda,  a  Chairman  -,  Tim  Twift, 
a  Taylor  -y  Strap,  a  Shoemaker',  Anvil,  a 
Smithy  Sam  Slaughter,  a  Butcher-,  Catch- 
pole,  a  Bailiff.  All  with  Pewter  Pots  be- 
fore them. 

PRESIDENT. 

SILENCE,    gentlemen  >    are  your  pots 
replenifhed  with  porter  ? 

ALL. 
Full,  Mr.  Prefidcnt. 

PRESIDENT. 

We  will  then  proceed  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
day  j  and  let  me  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you 
will,  in  your  debates,  preferve  that  decency 
and  decorum  that  is  due  to  the  importance  of 
your  deliberations,  and  the  dignity  of  this  il- 
luftrious  afTembly  — 

;  [Gets  up,  pulls  off  his  hat,  and  reads  the  motion. 
Motion  made  la(t  Monday  to  be  debated  to- 
day, "  That,  for  the  future,  inftead  of  that 

"  vulgar 
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*<  vulgar  potation  called  porter,  the  honour- 
*'  able  members  may  be  fuppUed  with  a  pro- 
"  per  quantity  of  Iri(h  ufq-ucbagh. 

"  Dermot  O'Dioheda  -f  his  mark." 

O'DROHEDA.  [Gets  up. 

That's  I  myfelf. 

PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  ODroheda. 

O'  D  R  O  H  ED  A. 

Mr.  Prefident,  the  cafe  is  this ;  it  is  not  be- 
cafe I  am  any  grate  lover  of  that  fame  ufque- 
bagh  that  I  have  fet  my  mark  to  the  motion ; 
but  becafe  I  did  not  think  it  was  decent  for  a 
number  of  gentlemen  that  were,  d'ye  fee, 
met  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  to  be 
guzzling  a  pot  of  porter ;  to  be  fure  the  liquor 
is  a  pretty  fort  of  a  liquor  enough  when  a  man 
is  hot  with  trotting  between  a  couple  of  poles; 
but  this  is  anotherguefs  matter,  becafe  why, 
the  head  is  concerned ;  and  if  it  was  not  for 
the  malt  and  the  haps,  dibble  burn  me  but  I 
would  as  foon  take  a  drink  from  the  Thames 
as  your  porter.  But  as  to  ufquebagh ;  ah  long 
life  to  the  liquor— it  is  an  exhilirator  of  the 
bowels,  and  a  ftoniatic  to  the  head  ;  I  fay, 
Mr.  Prefident,  it  invigorates,  it  ilimulates, 
it — in  fhort  it  is  the  onlieft  liquor  of  life,  and 
no  man  alive  will  die  whilft  he  drinks  it. 

JiSV/j  do-ivn.     Twift  gets  up,  having  a  piece 
of  paper,   containing  the  heads  of  ivbat  he 
r,  ///  bis  hat. 

E  P   R    E- 
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PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Timothy  Tvvift. 

TIM     TWIST. 

Mr.  Prefidenr,  I  fecond  Mr.  O'Droheda's 
motion;  and,  fir,  give  me  leave  — I  fay,  Mr. 
Prelident — [looks  in  his  hat\  give  me  leave  to 
obferve,  that,  fir,  tho'  it  is  impcffible  to  add 
any  force  to  what  has  been  advanced  by  my 
honourable  friend  in  the  itraps;  yet,  fir,  [looks 
into  bis  hat  again,]  it  may,  fir,  I  fay,  be  necef- 
fary  to  obviate  fome  objections  that  may  be 
made  to  the  motion  ;  and  firft,  it  may  be 
thought . —  I  fay,  fir,  fome  gentlemen  may 
think,  that  this  may  prove  pernicious  to  our 
manufacture — [looks  in  bis  bat,}  and  the  duty 
doubtlefs  it  is  of  every  member  of  this  illultri- 
ous  aflembly  to  have  a  particular  eye  unto 
that;  but  Mr.  Prefident  — fir — [looks  in  bis  hat, 
is  confi/fid,  and  Jits  down.] 

PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Tvvift,  O  pray  finim,  Mr.  Twift. 

T  w  I  s  T.  [Gtt,  up. 

I  fay,  Mr.  Prefident,  that,  fir,  if,  fir,  it  be 
coniidered  that — as — I  fay — [looks  in  bis  bat,] 
I  have  nothing  farther  to  fay.  [Sits  down, 

and  Strap  gets  up. 

PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Strap. 

STRAP. 

Mr.  Preildent,  it  \v«s  not  my  intention  to 

trouble 
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trouble  the  afiembly  upon  this  occafion,  but 
when  I  hear  insinuations  thrown  out  by  gen- 
tlemen, where  the  intereft  of  this  country  is  ib 
deeply  concerned,  I  own  I  cannot  fit  iilent ; 
and  give  me  leave  to  fay,  fir,  there  never  came 
before  this  afiembly  a  point  of  more  import- 
ance than  this  ;  it  ftrikes,  fir,  at  the  very  root, 
fir,  of  your  conftitution ;  for,  fir,  what  does  this 
motion  imply?  it  implies  that  porter,  a  whole- 
fome,  domeiiic  manufacture,  is  to  be  prohibited 
at  once.  And  for  what,  fir  ?  for  a  foreign,  per- 
nicious commodity.  I  had,  fir,  formerly  the 
honour,  in  conjunction  with  my  learned  friend 
in  the  leather  apron,  to  expel  fherbet  from 
amongft  us,  as  I  looked  upon  lemons  as  a  fatal 
and  foreign  fruit;  and  can  it  be  thought,  fir, 
that  I  will  fit  fiient  to  this  ?  No,  fir,  I  will  put 
my  moulders  flrongly  againft  it ;  I  will  oppofe 
it  manibus  totibus.  For  mould  this  prcpofal  pre- 
vail, it  will  not  end  here  :  fata],  give  me  leave 
to  fay,  will,  I  forefee,  be  the  iffue  ;  and  I  (han't 
be  furprized,  in  a  few  days,  to  hear  from  the 
fame  quarter,  a  motion  for  the  expulfion  of 
gin,  and  a  premium  for  the  importation  of 
whifky. 

\A  hum  of  approbation,  ivith  fifritficant 
nods  and  winks  from  the  other  members. 
He  Jits  dcrstof  and  Anvil  and  another 
member  get  up  together  -,  J'ome  cry  An- 
vil, ethers  Jacobs. 

E    2  P   R   E- 
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PRESID  ENT. 
Mr.  Anvil. 

A  N  V  I  L. 
Mr.  Prefident,  fir— 

members  all  blow  their  nofes,  and  cough ; 
Anvil  talks  all  the  while,  but  is  not  beard. 

PRESIDENT. 

Silence,  gentlemen  ;  pray,  gentlemen.  $. 
worthy  member  is  up. 

ANVIL. 

I  fay,  Mr.  Prefident,  that  if  we.confider  this 
cafe  it  its  utmoft  extent  —  [all  the  members 
cough,  and  blow  their  rioj'es  again,]  I  fay,  fir, 
I  will.  Nay,  I  infift  on  being  heard.  If  any 
gentleman  has  any  thing  to  fay  any  where  elfe, 
J'll  hear  him. 

[Members  all  laugh,  and  Anvil  Jits  down  m 
a  paj/ion,  and  Slaughter  gets  up. 

PRESIDENT. 
Mr.  Samuel  Slaughter. 

SLA  U  G  H  T  E  R. 

Sir,  I  declare  it,  at  the  bsre  hearing  of  this 
here  motion,  I  am  all  over  in  a  fweat ;  for 
my  part  I  can't  think  what  gentlemen  mean 
by  talking  in  that  there  manner  ;  not  but  I 
likes  that  every  man  mould  deliver  his  mind ; 
I  does  mine  ;  it  has  been  ever  my  way  ;  and 
when  a  member  oppofes  me  I  like  him  the  bet- 
ter 
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ter  for  it ;  it's  right  ;  I  am  pleas'd ;  he  can't 
pleafe  me  more ;  it  is  as  it  mould  be  ;  and  tho' 
I  differ  from  the  honourable  gentleman  in  the 
flannel  night-cap,  over  the  way,  yet  I  am 
pleafed  to  hear  him  fay  what  he  thinks ;  for, 
fir,  as  I  faid,  it  is  always  my  rule  to  fay  what 
I  think,  right  or  wrong — \a  loud  laugh .]  Ay, 
ay,  gentlemen  may  laugh,  with  all  my  heart, 
I  am  ufed  to  it,  I  don't  mind  it  a  farthing;  but, 
fir,  with  regard  to  that  there  motion,  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  my  worthy  friend  with  the 
pewter  pot  at  his  mouth.  Now,  fir,  I  would 
fain  afk  any  gentleman  this  here  queftion  -,  Can 
any  thing  in  nature  be  more  natural  for  an 
Englimman,  than  porter  ?  I  declare,  Mr.  Pre- 
fident,  I  think  it  the  moft  wholefomeft  liquor 
in  the  world.  But  if  it  muft  be  a  change,  let 
us  change  it  for  rum,  a  wholefome  palatable 
liquor,  a  liquor  that — in  fhorr,  Mr.  Prefident, 
I  don't  know  fueh  a  liquor.  Ay,  gentlemen 
may  ftare ;  I  fay,  arid  I  fay  it  upon  my  con- 
fcience,  I  don't  know  fuch  a  liquor.  Befides, 
I  think  there  is  in  this  here  affair  a  point  of 
Jaw,  which  I  mall  leave  to  the  confideration 
of  the  learned,  and  for  that  there  reafon,  I 
foall  take  up  no  more  of  your  time. 

[He  Jits  down,  Catchpole  gets  up. 

PRESIDENT. 
Mr.  Catchpole. 

c  A  T  c  n- 
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CATCHPOLE. 

I  get  up  to  the  point  of  law.  And  though, 
fir,  I  am  bred  to  the  bufinefs,  I  can't  lay  I  am 
prepared  for  this  queftion.  But  though  this 
ufquebaugh,  as  a  dram,  may  not  (by  name)  be 
fubject  to  a  duty,  yet  it  is  my  opinion,  or  ra- 
ther belief,  it  will  be  confider'd,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  horfes,  to  come  under  the  article  of  dry'd 
goods — But  I  move  that  another  day  this  point 
be  debated. 

SLAUGHTER. 
I  fecond  the  motion. 

[Catchpole  gives  a  paper  to  the  Preftdenf, 
'who  reads  it. 

PRESIDENT. 

Hear  your  motion. 

"  That  it  be  debated  next  Thurfday,  whe- 
"  ther  the  dram  ufquebaugh  is  fubjecl  to  a, 
"  particular  duty;  or,  as  the  cafe  of  horfes,  to 
"  be  confidered  under  the  article  of  dry'd 
"  goods." 

ALL. 
Agreed,  agreed. 

F  O  O  T  E. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  pro- 
duced to  you  glaring  proofs  of  our  great  ability 
in  every  fpecies  of  oratory,  having  manifefted, 
in  the  perfons  of  our  pupils,  our  infinite  ad- 
drefs  in  conveying  our  knowledge  to  others, 

we 
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we  mall  clofe  our  morning's  ledture,  inftituted 
for  the  public  good,  with  a  propofal  for  the 
particular  improvement  of  individuals.  We 
are  ready  to  give  private  inftrudions  to  any 
reverend  gentleman  in  his  probationary  fermou 
for  a  le&uremip ;  to  young  barrifters  who  have 
caufes  to  open,  or  motions  to  make;  to  all 
candidates  for  the  fock  or  bufkin ;  or  to  the 
new  members  of  any  of  thofe  oratorical  focie- 
ties  with  which  this  metropolis  is  at  prefent  fo 
plentifully  ilock'd. 
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TOHISGRACE 

WILLIAM  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE, 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty's  Houfhold. 

MY   LORD, 

THE  MINOR,  who  is  indebted  for  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  ftage  to  your  Grace's  in- 
dulgence, begs  leave  to  defire  your  further  pro- 
tection, at  his  entering  into  the  world. 

Though  the  allegiance  due  from  the  whole  dra- 
matic people  to  your  Grace's  ftation,  might  place 
this  addrefs  in  the  light  of  a  natural  tribute  •,  yet, 
my  Lord,  I  fhould  not  have  taken  that  liberty  with 
the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  if  I  could  not  at  the  fame 
time,  plead  fome  little  utility  in  the  defign  of  my 
piece  -,  and  add,  that  the  public  approbation  has 
(lamped  a  value  on  the  execution. 

The  law,  which  threw  the  ftage  under  the  ab- 
folute  government  of  a  lord  chamberlain,  could  not 
fail  to  fill  the  minds  of  all  the  objects  of  that 
power  with  very  gloomy  apprehenfions  -,  they 
found  themfelves  (through  their  own  licentiouf- 
nefs,  it  muft  be  confels'd)  in  a  more  precarious 
dependent  ftate,  than  any  other  of  his  Majefty's 
fubjects.  But  when  their  direction  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  nobleman,  whofe  anceftors  had 
fo  fuccefsfuliy  ftruggled  for  national  liberty,  they 
ceafed  to  fear  for  their  own.  It  was  not  from  a 
patron  of  the  liberal  arts  they  were  to  expect  an 
oppreflbr ;  it  was  not  from  the  friend  of  freedom, 
and  of  man,  they  were  to  dread  partial  monopo- 
lies, or  the  tftablifhmenc  of  petty  tyrannies. 

Their 


Their  warmeft  wifhes  are  accomplimed ;  none 
of  their  rights  have  been  invaded,  except  what, 
without  the  firft  poetic  authority,  I  fhould  not 
venture  to  call  a  right,  the  Jus  Nocendi. 

Your  tendernefs,  my  Lord,  for  all  the  followers 
of  the  Mufes,  has  been  in  no  inftance  more  con- 
fpicuous,  than  in  your  late  favour  to  me,  the 
meaneft  of  their  train ;  your  Grace  has  thrown 
open  (for  thofc  who  are  denied  admittance  into 
the  palaces  of  Parnaffus)  a  cottage  on  its  borders, 
where  the  unhappy  migrants  may  be,  if  not  mag- 
nificently, at  leaft,  holpitably  entertained. 

I  {hall  detain  your  Grace  no  longer,  than  juft  to 
echo  the  public  voice,  that,  for  the  honour, 
progrefs,  and  perfection  of  letters,  your  Grace 
may  long  continue  their  candid  CENSOR,  who  have 
always  been  their  generous  protector. 

I  have  the  honour,  my  Lord,  to  be,,  with  the 
greateft  refpect,  and  gratitude, 

Your  Grace's  moil  dutiful, 
moft  oblig'd, 

and  obedient  fervant, 

Ettefre, 
J«/X8,  1760. 
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Enter  Canker  and  Smart. 

Smart. 

BUT  are  you  fure  he  has  leave  ? 
Cank.  Certain. 

Smart.  I'm  damn'd  glad  on't.     For  now 
we  fhall  have  a  laugh  either  with  him,   or  at 
him,  it  does  not  fignify  which. 
Cank.  Not  a  farthing, 
Smart.  D'you  know  his  fcheme? 
Cank.  Not  I.     But  is  not  the  door  of  the 
Little^  Theatre  open  ? 

Smart. 
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Smart.  Yes.  Who  is  that  fellow  that 
feerris  to  fland  centry  there  ? 

Cank.  By  his  tatter'd  garb  and  meagre 
vifage,  he  mufl  be  one  of  the  troop. 

Smart.  I'll  call  him.     Holo,  Mr. 

Enter  Pearfe. 

What,  is  there  any  thing  going  on  over 
the  way  ? 

Pear.  A  rehearfal. 

Smart.  Of  what? 

Pear.  A  new  piece. 

Smart.  Foote's  ? 

Pear.  Yes. 

Cank.  Is  he  there  ? 

Pear.  He  is. 

Smart.  Zouns,  let's  go  and  fee  what  he  is 
about. 

Cank.  With  all  my  heart. 

Smart.  Come  along  then.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Foote  and  an  Ador. 

Foote.  Sir,  this  will  never  do ;  you  mufl: 
get  rid  of  your  high  notes,  and  country  cant. 
Oh,  'tis  the  true  {trolling.- — 

'Enter  Smart  and  Canker. 

Smart.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  what,  hard  at  it,  my 

bey! Here's  your  old  friend  Canker  and 

8  I 
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I  come  for  a  peep.  Well,  and  hey,  what  is 
your  plan  ? 

Foote.  Plan? 

Smart.  Ay,  what  are  your  chara&ers  ? 
Give  us  your  groupe;  how  is  your  cloth 
fill'd  ? 

Foote.  Characters ! 

Smart.  Ay. — Come,  come,  communicate. 
What,  man,  we  will  lend  thee  a  lift.  I  have 
a  damn'd  fine  original  for  thee,  an  aunt  of 
my  own,  juft  come  from  the  North,  with 
the  true  Newcaftle  bur  in  her  throat ;  and  a 
nofe  and  a  chin. — I  am  afraid  me  is  not  well 
enough  known :  But  I  have  a  remedy  for 
that.  I'll  bring  her  the  firfl  night  of  your 
piece,  place  her  in  a  confpicuous  flation, 
and  whifper  the  fecret  to  the  whole  houfe. 
That  will  be  damn'd  fine,  won't  it  ? 

Foote.  Oh,  delicious ! 

Smart.  But  don't  name  me.  For  if  me 
fmokes  me  for  the  author,  I  fhall  be  dafh'd 
out  of  her  codicil  in  a  hurry. 

Foote.  Oh,  never  fear  me.  But  I  fhou'd 
think  your  uncle  Tom  a  better  character. 

Smart.    What,  the  politician  ? 

Foote.  Aye;  that  every  day,  after  dinner, 
as  foon  as  the  cloth  is  remov'd,  fights  the 
battle  of  Minden,  batters  the  French  with 
cherry-ftones,  and  purfues  'em  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  in  a  ftream  of  fpilt  port. 

Smart.    Oh,  damn  it,  he'll  do. 

Foote. 
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Foofe.  Or  what  fay  you  to  your  father-in- 
law,  Sir  Timothy?  who,  tho'  as  broken- 
winded  as  a  Hounflow  poft-horfe,  is  eter- 
nally chaunting  Venetian  ballads.  Kata  tore 
cara  higlia. 

Smart.  Admirable  !  by  heavens ! — Have 
you  got  'em  ? 

Foofe.    No. 

Smart.    Then  in  with  'em,  my  boy. 

Foote.    Not  one. 

Smart.    Pr'ythee  why  not  ? 

Foote.  Why  look'e,  Smart,  tho'  you  are, 
in  the  language  of  the  world,  my  friend,  yet 
there  is  one  thing  you,  I  am  fure,  love  bet- 
ter than  any  body. 

Smart.    What's  that  ? 

Foote.    Mifchief. 

Smart.    No,  pr'ythee— -• 

Foote.  How  now  am  I  fure  that  you, 
who  fo  readily  give  up  your  relations,  may 
not  have  fome  defign  upon  me  ? 

Smart.    I  don't  underfland  you. 

Foote.  Why,  as  foon  as  my  characters 
begin  to  circulate  a  little  fuccefsfully,  my 
mouth  is  ftopp'd  in  a  minute,  by  the  cla- 
mour of  your  relations,—^ — Oh,  damme, — 

'tis  a  fhame, — it  mould   not  be, people 

of  diftinclion  brought  upon  the  ftage.— — 
And  fo  out  of  compliment  to  your  couiins,  I 
am  to  be  beggar'd  for  treating  the  public 
with  the  follies  of  your  family,  at  your  own 
requeft, 

Smart. 
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Smart.  How  can  you  think  I  wou'd  be 
fuch  a  dog  ?  What  the  devil,  then,  are  we 
to  have  nothing  perfonal  ?  Give  us  the  actors 
however. 

Foote.  Oh,  that's  flale.  Befides,  I  think 
they  have,  of  all  men,  the  beft  right  to 
complain. 

Smart.    How  fo  ? 

Foote.  Becaufe,  by  rendering  them  ridi- 
culous in  their  profeffion,  you,  at  the  fame 
time,  injure  their  pockets.  Now,  as  to  the 
other  gentry,  they  have  providentially  fome- 
thing  befides  their  underftanding  to  rely  on  ; 
and  the  only  injury  they  can  receive  is,  that 
the  whole  town  is  then  diverted  with  what 
before,  was  only  the  amufement  of  private 
parties. 

Canker.  Give  us  then  a  national  portrait : 
a  Scotchman  or  an  Irimman. 

Foote.  If  you  mean  merely  the  dialect  of 
the  two  countries,  I  can't  think  it  either  a 
fubject  of  fatire  or  humour  ;  it  is  an  acciden- 
tal unhappinefs,  -for  which  a  man  is  no  more 
accountable,  than  the  colour  of  his  hair. 
Now  affectation  I  take  to  be  the  true  comic 
object.  If,  indeed,  a  North  Briton,  ftruck 
with  a  fcheme  of  reformation,  £hould  ad- 
vance from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  to 
teach  the  Engliih  the  true  pronunciation  of 
their  own  language,  he  would,  I  think, 
merit  your  laughter:  nor  would  a  Dublin 
mechanic,  who,  from  heading  the  Liberty- 
7  boys 
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boys  in  a  ikirmifh  on  Ormond  Quay,  mould 
think  he  had  a  right  to  prefcribe  military 
laws  to  the  flrfl  commander  in  Europe,  be  a 
lefs  ridiculous  object. 

Smart.     Are  there  fuch  ? 

Foote.  If  you  mean  that  the  blunders  of  a 
few  peafants,  or  the  partial  principles  of  a 
iingle  fcoundrel,  are  to  ftand  as  charadterifti- 
cal  marks  of  a  whole  country  j  your  pride 
may  produce  a  laugh,  but,  believe  me,  it  is 
at  the  expence  of  your  underftanding. 

Canker.  Heydey,  what  a  fyftem  is  here ! 
Laws  for  laughing  !  And  pray,  fage  Sir,  in- 
flrudt  us  when  we  may  laugh  with  pro- 
priety ? 

Foote.  At  an  old  beau,  a  fuperannuated 
beauty,  a  military  coward,  a  fluttering  ora- 
tor, or  a  gouty  dancer.  In  fhort,  whoever 
affects  to  be  what  he  is  not,  or  ftrives  to  be 
what  he  cannot,  is  an  object  worthy  the 
poet's  pen,  and  your  mirth. 

"  Smart.  Pfha,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  your  is  nots,  and  cannots— -damn'd 
abftrufe  jargon.  Ha,  Canker! 

Cank.  Well,  but  if  you  will  not  give  us 
perfons,  let  us  have  things.  Treat  us  with 
a  modern  amour,  and  a  ftate  intrigue,  or  a — 

Foote.  And  fo  amufe  the  public  ear  at  the 
expence  of  private  peace.  You  mufl  excufe 
me. 

Cank.  And  with  thefe  principles,  you  ex- 
pect to  thrive  on  this  fpot  ? 
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Smart.  No,  no,  it  won't  do.  .  I  tell  thee 
the  plain  roaft  and  boil'd  of  the  theatres  will 
never  do  at  this  table.  We  muft  have  high 
feafon'd  ragouts,  and  rich  fauces. 

Foote.  Why,  perhaps,  by  way  of  defert, 
I  may  produce  fomething  that  may  hit  your 
palate. 

Smart.  Your  bill  of  fare? 
Foote.  What  think  you  of  one  of  thofe 
itinerant  field  Orators,  who,  tho'  at  declar'd 
enmity  with  common  fenfe,  have  the  addrefs 
to  poifon  the  principles,  and  at  the  fame 
time  pick  the  pockets,  of  half  our  induflrious 
fellow-fubje&s? 

Cank.  Have  a  care.  Dangerous  ground. 
Ludere  cum  facris,  you  know. 

Foote.  Now  I  look  upon  it  in  a  different 
manner.  I  confider  thefe  gentlemen  in  the 
light  of  public  performers,  like  myfelf  -,  and 
whether  we  exhibit  at  Tottenham-court,  or 
the  Hay-market,  our  purpofe  is  the  fame, 
and  the  place  is  immaterial. 

Cank.  Why,  indeed  if  it  be  confidered — 
Foote.  Nay,  more,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  aflert, 
that  ridicule  is  the  only  antidote  againft  this 
pernicious  poifon.  This  is  a  mad'nefs  that 
argument  can  never  cure  :  and  fhould  a  little 
wholefome  feverity  be  applied,  perfecution 
would  be  the  immediate  cry :  where  then 
can  we  have  recourfe,  but  to  the  comic 
mufe?  Perhaps,  the  archnefs  and  feverity  of 

her 
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her  fmile  may  redrefs  an  evil,  that  the  laws 
cannot  reach,  or  reafon  reclaim. 

Cank.  Why,  if  it  does  not  cure  thofe  al- 
ready diftemper'd,  it  may  be  a  means  to 
ftop  the  infection. 

Smart.  But  how  is  your  fcheme  con- 
dueled? 

Foote.  Of  that  you  may  judge.  We  are 
juft  going  upon  a  repetition  of  the  piece.  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion. 

Smart.  We  will  give  it  you. 

Foote.  One  -indulgence:  As  you  are 
Englifhmen,  I  think,  I  need  not  beg,  that 
as  from  neceffity  moft  of  my  performers  are 
new,  you  will  allow  for  their  inexperience, 
and  encourage  their  timidity. 

Smart.  But  reafon  able. 

Foote.  Come,  then,  prompter,  begin. 

Pear.  Lord,  Sir,  we  are  all  at  a  ftand. 

Foote.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Pear.  Mrs.  O-Schohnefy  has  return'd 
the  part  of  the  bawd  j  {he  fays  (he  is  a  gen- 
tlewoman, and  it  would  be  a  reflection  on 
her  family  to  do  any  fuch  thing. 

Foote.  Indeed! 

Pear.  If  it  had  been  only  a  whore,  fays 
(he,  I  fliould  not  have  minded  it  -,  becaufe 
no  lady  need  be  amamed  of  doing  that. 

Focte.  Well,  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  but 
thefe  gentlemen  muft  not  be  difappointed. 
Well,  I'll  do  the  character  myfelf. 

ACT 


THE    MINOR. 


A     C     T       I. 

Sir  William  Wealthy,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Wealthy. 

Sir  William. 

COME,   come,  brother,    I   know   the 
world.     People  who  have  their  atten- 
tion eternally  fixed    upon  one  object,  can't 
help  being  a  little  narrow  in  their  notions. 

R.  WeaL  A  fagacious  remark  that,  and 
highly  probable,  that  we  merchants,  who 
maintain  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  fhould  know 
lefs  of  it  than  your  fashionable  fellows,  whofe 
whole  experience  is  bounded  by  Weftminfter 
bridge. 

Sir  Will.  Nay,  brother,  as  a  proof  that  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  benefit  of  travelling, 
George,  you  know,  has  been  in  Germany 
thefe  four  years. 

JR.  Weal.  Where  he  is  well  grounded  in 
gaming  and  gluttony;  France  has  furnimed 
him  with  fawning  and  flattery;  Italy  equip'd 
him  with  capriols  and  cantatas:  and  thus  ac- 

complim'd, 
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complim'd,  my  young  gentleman  is  return'd 
with  a  cargo  of  whores,  cooks,  valets  de 
chambre,  and  fiddlefticks,  a  moft  valuable 
member  of  the  Britifh  commonwealth.  v 

Sir  Will.  You  diflike  then  my  fyftem  of 
education  ? 

R.  Weal.  Moft  fmcerely. 

Sir  #7/7.  The  whole? 

R.  Weal.  Every  particular. 

Sir.  Will.  The  early  part,  I  mould  ima- 
gine, might  merit  your  approbation. 

R.  Weal.  Leaft  of  all.  What,  I  fuppofe, 
becaufe  he  has  run  the  gauntlet  thro'  a  pub- 
lic fchool,  where,  at  fixteen,  he  had  prac- 
tis'd  more  vices  than  he  would  otherwife 
have  heard  of  at  fixty. 

SIT  Will.  Ha,  ha,  prejudice! 

R.  Weal.  Then,  indeed,  you  remov'd 
him  to  the  univerfity  ;  where,  left  his  mo- 
rals mould  be  mended,  and  his  underftand- 
ing  improved,  you  fairly  fet  him  free  from 
the  reftraint  of  the  one,  and  the  drudgery  of 
the  other,  by  the  privileg'd  diftindtion  of  a 
filk  gown  and  a  velvet  cap. 

Sir  Will.  And  all  thefe  evils,  you  think, 
a  city  education  would  have  prevented  ? 

.R.  Wealth.  Doubtlefs.— Proverbs,  pro- 
verbs, brother  William,  convey  wholefomc 
inftruction.  Idlenefs  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
Regular  hours,  conftant  employment,  and 
good  example,  can't  fail  to  form  the  mind. 

Sir 
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Sir  Will.  Why  truly,  brother,  had  you 
ftuck  to  your  old  civic  vices,  hypocrify,  cou- 
zenage,  and  avarice,  I  don't  know,  whether 
I  might  riot  have  committed  George  to  your 
care;  but  you  cockneys  now  beat  us  fub- 
urbians  at  our  own  weapons.  What,  old 
boy,  times  are  chang'd  fince  the  date  of  thy 
indentures ;  when  the  fleek,  crop-eared  pren- 
tice us'd  to  dangle  after  his  miftrefs,  with 
the  great  bible  under  his  arm,  to  St.  Bride's, 
on  a  Sunday  ;  bring  home  the  text,  repeat 
the  divifions  of  the  difcourfe,  dine  at  twelve, 
and  regale,  upon  a  gaudy  day,  with  buns 
and  beer  at  Iflington,  or  Mile-End. 

R.  Weal.    Wonderfully  facetious! 

Sir  Will.  Our  modern  lads  are  of  a  diffe- 
rent metal.  They  have  their  gaming  clubs 
in  the  Garden,  their  little  lodgings,  the  fnug 
depofitories  of  their  rufty  fwords,  and  occa- 
lional  bag- wigs ;  their  horfes  for  the  turf; 
ay,  and  their  commiffions  of  bankruptcy  too, 
before  they  are  well  out  of  their  time. 

R.  Weal.   Infamous  afperlion! 

Sir  Will.  But  the  lait  meeting  at  New- 
market, lord  Lofty  receiv'd  at  the  hazard- 
table,  the  identical  note  from  the  individual 
taylor  to  whom  he  had  paid  it  but  the  day 
before,  for  a  new  fet  of  liveries. 

R   Weal.  Invention! 

Sir  Will.    Thefe    are    anecdotes   you    will 

never  meet  with  in  your  weekly  travels  from 

C  Cateaton- 
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Cateaton-ftreet  to  your  boarded  box  in  Clap- 
ham,  brother. 

R.  Wealth.  And  yet  that  boarded  box,  as 
your  prodigal  fpendthrift  proceeds,  will  foon 
be  the  only  feat  of  the  family. 

Sir  Will.  May  be  not.  Who  knows  what 
a  reformation  our  project  may  produce ! 

R.  Wealth.  I  do.     None  at  all. 

Sir/F/7/.  Why  fo? 

JR.  Wealth.  Becaufe  your  means  are  ill- 
proportion'd  to  their  end.  Were  he  my  fon, 
I  would  ferve  him 

Sir  Will.  As  you  have  done  your  daugh- 
ter. Difcard  him.  But  coniider,  I  have 
but  one. 

R.  Wealth.  That  would  weigh  nothing 
with  me  :  for,  was  Charlotte  to  fet  up  a  will 
of  her  own,  and  reject  the  man  of  my  choice, 
(he  muft  expect:  to  (hare  the  fate  of  her  lifter. 
I  confider  families  as  a  fmaller  kind  of  king- 
doms, and  would  have  difobedience  in  the 
one,  as  feverely  punimed,  as  rebellion  in  the 
other.  Both  cut  off  from  their  refpective 
focieties. 

Sir  Will.  Poor  Lucy  !  But  furely  you  be- 
gin to  relent.  Mayn't  I  intercede  ? 

R.  Weal.  Look'e,  brother,  you  know 
my  mind.  I  will  be  abfolute.  If  I  meddle 
with  the  management  of  your  fon,  it  is  at 
your  own  requeft  j  but  if  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, you  interfere  with  my  banimment  of 
that  wilful,  headftrong,  difobedient  huffy, 

all 
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all  ties  between  us  are  broke ;  and  I  (hall  no 
more  remember  you  as  a  brother,  than  I  do 
her  as  a  child. 

Sir  Will.  I  have  done.  But  to  return. 
You  think  there  is  a  probability  in  my  plan  ? 

R.  Weal  I  (hall  attend  the  iffue. 

Sir  Will.  You  will  lend  your  aid,  how- 
ever ? 

R.  Weal.  We  fhall  fee  how  you  go  on. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  A  letter,  fir. 

Sir  Will.  Oh,  from  Capias,  my  attorney. 
Who  brought  it  ? 

Serv.  The  perfon  is  without,  fir. 
Sir  Will.  Bid   him  wait.     [Reads.]  [Exit 

Serv. 

Worthy  Sir, 

The  bearer  is  the  perfon  I  promised  to  pro- 
cure. I  thought  it  was  proper  for  you  to  exa- 
mine him  viva  voce.  So  if  you  adminifier  a 
few  interrogatories,  you  will  find,  by  crofs- 
queft toning  him,  whether  he  is  a  competent  per-" 
Jon  to  prof  ecu  fe  the  caufe  you  wot  of.  Lwijh 
you  a  fpeedy  ijjue  :  and  as  there  can  be  no  default 
in  your  judgment '•,  am  of  opinion  it  foould  be  car- 
ried into  immediate  execution.  I  am, 

Worthy  Sir,  &c. 

-     TIMOTHY  CAPIAS. 
C  2  P.  S. 
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P.  S.  'The  party's  Name  is  Samuel  Shift. 
He  is  an  admirable  mime,  or  mimic,  and  mofl 
dele  ft  able  company ;  as  we  experience  every 
Tuefday  night  at  our  dub>  the  Magpye  and 
Horfe-fioe,  Fetter-lane. 

Very  methodical  indeed,  Mr.  Capias  1  John. 

Enter  Servant. 

Bid  the  perfon,  who  brought  this  Letter,  walk 
in.  [Exit  Serv.]  Have  you  any  curiofity, 
brother  ? 

R.  Weal.  Not  a  jot.  I  muft  to  the 
Change.  In  the  evening  you  may  find  me 
in  the  counting-houfe,  or  at  Jonathan's. 

[ExttR.  Wealthy. 
Sir  Will.  You  (hall  hear  from  me. 

Enter  Shift  and  Servant. 
Shut  the  door,  John,  and   remember,  I  am 
not  at  home.     [Exit  Serv.]  You  came  from 
Mr.  Capias  ? 

Shift.  I  did,  fir. 

Sir  Will.  Your  name,  I  think,  is  Shift  ? 

Shift.  It  is,  fir. 

Sir  Will.  Did  Mr.  Capias  drop  any  hint  of 
my  bus'nefs  with  you  ? 

Shift.   None.     He   only   faid,     with    his 
fpedlacles  on  his  nofe,  and  his  hand  upon  his 
chin,  Sir  William  Wealthy  is  a  refpedable 
perfonage,  and   my  client ;  he  wants  to  re- 
tain 
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tain  you  in  a  certain  affair,  and  will  open  the 
cafe,  and  give  you  your  brief  himfelf:  if  you 
adhere  to'  his  inftruclions,  and  carry  your 
caufe,  he  is  generous,  and  will  difcharge 
your  bill  without  taxation. 

Sir  Will.  Ha,  ha !  my  friend  Capias  to  a 
hair  !  Well,  (ir,  this  is  no  bad  fpecimen  of 
your  abilities.  But  fee  that  the  door  is  faft. 
Now,  fir,  you  are  to 

Shift.  A  moment's  paufe,  if  you  pleafe. 
You  muft  know,  Sir  William,  I  am  a  pro- 
digious admirer  of  forms.  Now  Mr.  Capias 
tells  me,  that  it  is  always  the  rule,  to  admi- 
nifter  a  retaining  fee  before  you  enter  upon 
the  merits. 

Sir  Will.  Oh,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  ! 

Shift.  Not  that  I  queftion'd  your  genero- 
fity  ;  but  forms  you  know 

Sir  Will.  No  apology,  I  beg.  But  as  we 
are  to  have  a  clofer  connection,  it  may  not 
be  amifs,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  under- 
ftand  one  another  a  little.  Pray,  fir,  where 
was  you  born  ? 

Shijt.  At  my  father's. 

Sir  Will.   Hum  !•* And  what  was  he  ? 

Shift.  A  gentleman. 

Sir  Will.   What  was  you  bred  ? 

Shift.   A  gentleman. 

Sir  Will.   How  do  you  live  ? 

Shift.  Like  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Will.  Cou'd  nothing  induce  you  to  un- 
boibm  yourfdf  ? 

C  3  Shift. 
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Shift.  Look'e,  Sir  William,  there  is  a 
kind  of  fomething  in  your  countenance,  a 
certain  opennefs  and  generosity,  a  je  ne  fcai 
quoi  in  your  manner,  that  I  will  unlock: 
You  fhall  fee  me  all. 

Sir  IViU.  You  will  oblige  me. 

Shift.  You  mufl  know  then,  that  For- 
.tune,  which  frequently  delights  to  raife  the 
nobleft  ftrudures  from  the  fimpleft  founda- 
tions ;  who  from  a  taylor  made  a  pope,  from 
a  gin-(hop  an  emprefs,  and  many  a  prime 
minifter.  from  nothing  at  all,  has  thought 
fit  to  raife  me  to  my  prefent  height,  from 
the  humble  employment  of  Light  your  Ho- 
nour— — A  link  boy. 

Sir  Will.  A  pleafant  fellow. Who 

were  your  parents? 

Shift.  I  was  produced,  fir,  by  a  left- 
handed  marriage,  in  the  language  of  the 
news-papers,  between  an  illuftrious  lamp- 
lighter and  an  eminent  itinerant  cat  and 
dog  butcher. — Cat's  meat,  and  dog's  meat. 
— — I  dare  fay,  you  have  heard  my  mother, 
fir.  But  as  to  this  happy  pair  I  owe  little 
belides  my  being,  I  fhall  drop  them  where 
they  dropt  me in  the  ftreet. 

SirJT/7/.  Proceed. 

Shift.  My  firft  knowledge  of  the  world  I 
owe  to  a  fchool,  which  has  produced  many 
a  great  man  ;  the  avenues  of  the  Play-houfe. 
There,  fir,  leaning  on  my  extinguiuYd  link, 
J  learn'd  dexterity  from  pick-pockets,  con- 
nivance 
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nivance  from  conflables,  politics  and  fafliions 
from  footmen,  and  the  art  of  making  and 
breaking  a  promife,  from  their  mailers. 
Here,  firrah,  light  me  a-crofs  the  kennel. 

•  I  hope  your  honour  will  remember  poor 
Jack. You  ragged  rafcal,  I  have  no  half- 
pence  I'll  pay  you  the  next  time  I  fee 

you, But,    lack-a-day,  fir,  that    time    I 

faw  as  feldom  as  his  tradefmen. 

Sir  Will.    Very  well. 

Shift.  To  thefe  accomplimments  from 
without  the  Theatre,  I  muft  add  one  that  I 
obtain'd  within. 

Sir  Will.  How  did  you  gain  admittance 
there  ? 

Shift.  My  merit,  fir,  that,  like  my  link, 
threw  a  radiance  round  me. A  detach- 
ment from  the  head-quarters  here,  took  pof- 
fefiion,  in  the  fummer,  of  a  country  corpo- 
ration, where  I  did  the  honours  of  the  barn, 
by  fweeping  the  ftage,  and  clipping  the  can- 
dles. There  my  fkill  and  addrefs  was  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  that  it  procur'd  me  the  fame  of- 
fice the  enfuing  winter,  at  Drury-Lane, 
where  I  acquir'd  intrepidity  j  the  crown  of 
all  my  virtues. 

Sir  Will.     How  did  you  obtain  that  ? 

Shift.  By  my  pofL  For  I  think,  fir,  he 
that  dares  ftand  the  fhot  of  the  gallery  in 
lighting,  fnuffing,  and  fweeping,  the  firft 
night  of  a  new  play,  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
pillory,  with  all  its  cuftomary  compliments. 
C  4  Sir 
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Sir  Will.  Some  truth  in  that. 

Shift.  But  sn  unlucky  crab-apple,  apply 'd 
to  my  right  eye,  by  a  patriot  gingerbread- 
baker  from  the  Borough,  who  would  not 
fufFer  three  dancers  from  Switzerland,  be- 
caufe  he  hated  the  French,  forced  me  to  a 
pecipitate  retreat. 

Sir  Will.  Poor  devil ! 

Shift.  Broglio  and  Contades  have  done  the 
farre.  But  as  it  happen'd,  like  a  tennis-ball, 
I  rofe  higher  from  the  rebound. 

Sir  Will.  How  ib  ? 

Shift.  My  misfortune,  fir,  mov'd  the  com- 
paflion  of  one  of  pur  performers,  a  whimfi- 
cal  man,  he  took  me  into  his  fervice.  To 
him  I  owe,  what  I  believe,  will  make  me 
ufeful  to  you. 

Sir  Will.  Explain. 

Shift.  Why,  iir,  my  mafter  was  remark- 
ably happy  in  an  art,  which,  however  difef- 
teem'd  at  prefent,  is,  by  Tully,  reckon'd 
amongft  the  perfections  of  an  orator ;  Mi- 
mickry. 

Sir  Will.  Why,  you  are  deeply  read,  Mr. 
Shift ! 

Shift,  A  fm altering — But  as  I  was  faying, 
fir,  nothing  came  amifs  to  my  matter.  Bi- 
peds, or  quadrupeds  ;  rationals,  or  animals  ; 
from  the  clamour  of  the  bar,  to  the  cackle 
pf  the  barn-door  ;  from  the  foporific  twang 
of  the  tabernacle  of  Tottenham-Court,  to 
the  melodious  bray  of  their  long-car'd  bre- 
thren 
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tferen  in  Bunhill-Fields ;  all  were  objects  of 
his  imitation,  and  my  attention.  In  a  word, 
lir,  for  two  whole  years,  under  this  profef- 
for,  I  ftudy'd  and  ftarv'd,  impoverifti'd  my 
body,  and  pamper'd  my  mind ;  till  thinking 
myfelf  pretty  near  equal  to  my  mafter,  I 
made  him  one  of  his  own  bows,  and  fet  up 
for  triyfelf. 

Sir  Will.  You  have  been  fuccefsful,  I  hope. 

Shift.  Pretty  well.  I  can't  complain.  My 
art,  fir,  is  a  pafs-par-tout.  I  feldom  want 
employment.  Let's  fee  how  ftand  my  en- 
gagements. [Pulls  out  a  pocket-book. ]  Hum, 
— hum, — Ohi  Wcdnefday  at  Mrs.  Gam- 
mut's  near  Hanover-fquare ;  there,  there,  I 
(haM  make  a  meal  upon  the  Mingotti ;  for 
her  ladymip  is  in  the  opera  intereft  :  but, 
however,  I  mall  revenge  her  caufe  upon  her 
rival  Mattel.  Sunday  evening  at  Lady  Su- 
ftinuto's  concert.  Thurfday  I  dine  upon  the 
adors,  with  ten  Templars,  at  the  Mitre  in 
Fleet- ftreet.  Friday  I  am  to  give  the  amo- 
rous parly  of  two  intriguing  cats  in  a  gutter, 
with  the  difturbing  of  a  hen-rooft,  at  Mr. 
Deputy  Sugarfops,  near  the  Monument.  So 
fir,  you  fee  my  hands  are  full.  In  fliort,  Sir 
William,  there  is  not  a  buck  or  a  turtle  de- 
voured within  the  bills  of  mortality,  but 
there  I  may,  if  I  pleafe,  fUck  a  napkin  un- 
dzr  my  chin. 


Sir 
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Sir  Will..lm   afraid,  Mr.  Shift,  I   muft 
break  in  a  little  upon  your  engagements;  but 
you  (hall  be  no  lofer  by  the  bargain. 
"  Shift.  Command  me. 

Sir  Will.  You  can  be  fecret  as  well  as  fer- 
viceable  ? 

Shift.  Mute  as  a  mackrel. 

Sir  Will.  Come  hither  then.  If  you  be- 
tray me  to  my  fon 

Shift.  Scalp  me. 

Sir  Will.  Enough. — You  mufr.  know  then, 
the  hopes  of  our  family  are,  Mr.  Shift, 
center'd  in  one  boy. 

Shift.  And,  I  warrant,  he  is  a  hopeful  one. 

Sir  Will.  No  interruption,  I  beg.  George 
has  been  abroad  thefe  four  years,  and  from 
his  late  behaviour,  I  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  had  a  certain  event  happened,  which  1 
am  afraid  he  wiflied, — my  death 

Shift.  Yes;  that's  natural  enough. 

Sir  Witt.  Nay,  pray, — there  wou'd  foon  be 
an  end  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 

Shift.  Very  melancholy  indeed.  But  fa- 
milies, like  befoms,  will  wear  to  the  flumps, 
and  finally  fret  out,  as  you  fay. 

Sir  Will.  Pr'ythee  peace  for  five  minutes, 

Shift.  I  am  tongue-ty'd. 

Sir  Will.  Now  I  have  projected  a  fcheme 
to  prevent  this  calamity. 

Shift.  Ay,  I  mould  be  glad  to  hear  that. 

Sir  Will.  I  am  going  to  tell  it  you. 

Shift.  Proceed. 

Sir 
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Sir  Will.  George,  as  I  have  contriv'd  it, 
fhall  experience  all  the  mifery  of  real  ruin, 
without  running  the  leaft  rifque. 

Shift.  Ay,  that  will  be  a  coup  de  maitre. 

Sir  Will.  I  have  prevail'd  upon  his  uncle, 
a  wealthy  citizen— — 

Shift.  I  don't  like  a  city  plot. 

Sir  Will.  I  tell  thee  it  is  my  own. 

Shift.  I  beg  pardon. 

-  Sir  Will.  My  brother,  I  fay,  fome  time 
fince  wrote  him  a  circumftantial  account  of 
my  death;  upon  which,  he  is  returned,  in 
full  expectation  of  fucceeding  to  my  eftate. 

Shift.  Immediately. 

Sir  Will.  No;  when  at  age.  In  about 
three  months. 

Shift.  I  underftand  you. 

Sir  Will.  Now,  fir,  guefling  into  what 
hands  my  heedlefs  boy  would  naturally  fall, 
on  his  return,  I  have,  in  a  feign'd  charac- 
ter, afibciated  myfelf  with  a  fet  of  rafcals, 
who  will  fpread  every  bait  that  can  flatter 
folly,  inflame  extravagance,  allure  inexpe- 
rience, or  catch  credulity.  And  when,  by 
their  means,  he  thinks  himfelf  reduc'd  to 
the  laft  extremity  ;  loft  even  to  the  moft  di- 
flant  hope 

Shift.  What  then? 

Sir  Will.  Then  will  I  ftep  in  like  his  guar- 
dian-angel, and  fnatch  him  from  perdition. 
If,  mortify'd  by  mifery,  he  becomes  con- 
fcious  of  his  errors,  I  have  fav'd  my  fon  ; 

but 
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but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  gratitude  can't 
bind,  nor  ruin  reclaim  him,  I  will  caft  him 
cut,  as  an  alien  to  my  blood,  and  truft  for 
the  fupport  of  my  name  and  family  to  a 
remoter  branch. 

Shift.  Bravely  refolv'd.  But  what  part  am 
I  to  fuftain  in  this  drama  ? 

Sir  Will.  Why,  George,  you  are  to  know, 
is  already  ftript  of  what  money  he  could 
command,  by  two  lharpers :  but  as  I  never 
truft  them  out  of  my  fight  they  can't  de- 
ceive me, 

Shift.  Out  of  your  fight ! 

Sir  Will.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  am  one  of 
the  knot:  an  adept  in  their  fcience,  can 
flip,  muffle,  cog,  or  cut  with  the  beft  of 
'em. 

Shift.  How  do  you  efcape  your  fon's  no- 
tice ? 

Sir  WilL  His  firm  perfuafion  of  my  death, 

with  the  extravagance  of  my  difguife. 

Why,  I  wou'd  engage  to  elude  your  pene- 
tration, when  I  am  beau'd  out  for  the  baron. 
But  of  that  by  and  by.  He  has  recourfe, 
after  his  ill  fuccefs,  to  the  cent,  per  cent, 
gentry,  the  ufurers,  for  a  farther  fupply. 

Shift.  Natural  enough. 

p  Sir  Will.  Pray  do  you  know, — I  forgot 
his  name, — a  wrinkled  old  fellow,  in  a 
thread-bare  coat  ?  He  fits  every  morning, 
from  twelve  till  two,  in  the  left  corner  of 
Lloyd's  cofTee-houfe;  and  every  evening,  from 

five 
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five  till  eight,  under  the  clock,  at  the  Tem- 
ple-exchange. 

Shift.  What,  little  Transfer  the  broker ! 

Sir  Will.  The  fame.     Do  you  know  him  ? 

Shift.  Know  him  !  Ay,  rot  him.  It  was 
but  laft  Barter  Tuefday,  he  had  me  turn'd 
out  at  a  feaft,  in  Leather-feller's  Hall,  for 
iinging  Room  for  Cuckolds,  like  a  parrot ; 
and  vow'd  it  meant  a  reflection  upon  the 
whole  body  corporate. 

Sir  Will.  You  have  reafon  to  remember 
him. 

Sbift.  Yes,  yes,  I  recommended  a  minor 
to  him  myfelf,  for  the  loan  only  of  fifty 
pounds  ;  and  wou'd  you  believe  it,  as  I  hope 
to  be  fav'd,  we  din'd,  fupp'd,  and  wetted 
five  and  thirty  guineas  upon  tick,  in  meet- 
ings at  the  Crofs-keys,  in  order  to  fettle  the 
terms ;  and  after  all,  the  fcoundrel  would 
not  lend  us  a  ftiver. 

Sir  Will.  Cou'd  you  perfonate  him  ? 

Shift.  Him!  Oh,  you  (hall  fee  me  fliift 
into  his  fhamble  in  a  minute:  and,  with  a 
wither'd  face,  a  bit  of  a  purple  nofe,  a  cau- 
tionary ftammer,  and  a  fleek  filver  head,  I 
would  undertake  to  deceive  even  his  banker. 
But  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I  have  a  friend  that 
can  do  this  inimitably  well.  Have  not  you 
fomething  of  more  confequence  for  me  ? 

Sir  Will.  I  have.  Cou'd  not  you,  mailer 
Shift,  aflume  another  fhape  ?  You  have  at- 
tended auctions  ? 

Shift. 
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Shift.  Auctions !  a  conffcant  puff.  Deep 
in  the  myftery;  a  profefledconnoiffeur,  from 
a  Niger  to  a  nautilus,  from  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre  to  a  butterfly. 

,  Sir  Will.  One  of  thefe  infinuating,  oily 
orators  I  will  get  you  to  perfonate :  for  we 
muft  have  the  plate  and  jewels  in  our  pof- 
fefiion,  or  they  will  foon  fall  into  other 
hands. 

Shift.  I  will  do  it. 

Sir  Will.  Within  I'll  give  you  farther  in- 
ftructions. 

Shift.  I'll  follow  you. 

Sir  Will.  [Going,  returns.]  You  will  want 
materials. 

Shift.  Oh,  my  drefs  I  can  be  furnim'd 
with  in  five  minutes.  [Exit  Sir  Will.]  A 
whimfical  old  blade  this.  I  (hall  laugh  if 
this  fcheme  mifcarries.  I  have  a  ftrange 
mind  to  lend  it  a  lift — never  had  a  greater — 
Pho,  a  damn'd  unnatural  connection  this  of 
mine ! — What  have  I  to  do  with  fathers  and 
guardians !  a  parcel  of  preaching,  prudent, 
careful,  curmudgeonly — dead  to  pleafures 
themfelves,  and  the  blatters  of  it  in  others 

, Mere  dogs  in  a  manger — No,  no,  I'll 

veer,  tack,  about,  open  my  budget  to  the 
boy,  and  join  in  a  counter-plot.  But  hold, 
hold,  friend  Stephen,  fee  firft  how  the  land 
lies.'  Who  knows  whether  this  Germaniz'd 
genius  has  parts  to  comprehend,  or  fpirit  to 
reward  thy  merit.  There's  danger  in  that, 

ay, 
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ay,  marry  is  there.  'Egad  before  I  mift  the 
helm,  I'll  firft  examine  the  coaft ;  and  then 
if  there  be  but  a  bold  more  and  a  good  bot- 
tom, have  a  care,  old  Square  Toes,  you  will 
meet  with  your  match.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  George,  Loader,  and  Servant. 

Sir  Geo.  Let  the  Martin  pannels  for  the 
vis-a-vis  be  carried  to  Long- Acre,  and  the 

pye-balls  fent  to  Hall's  to  be  bitted You 

will  give  me  leave  to  be  in  your  debt  till  the 
evening,  Mr.  Loader.  I  have  juft  enough 
left  to  difcharge  the  baron;  and  we  mult, 
you  know,  be  punctual  with  him,  for  the 
credit  of  the  country. 

Load.  Fire  him,  a  fnub-nos'd  fon  of  a 
bitch.  Levant  me,  but  he  got  enough  lail 
night  to  purchafe  a  principality  amongft  his 
countrymen,  the  High-dutchians  and  Huf- 
farians. 

Sir  Geo.  You  had  your  mare;  Mr. 
Loader. 

Load.  Who,  I !  Lurch  me  at  four,  but  I 
was  mark'd  to  the  top  of  your  trick,  by  the 
baron,  my  dear.  What,  I  am  no  cinque 
and  quarter  man.  Come,  mall  we  have  a 
dip  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Four  Kings  this 
morning  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Rather  too  early.  Befides,  it  is 
the  rule  abroad,  never  to  engage  a-frefh,  till 
our  old  fcores  are  difcharg'd. 

Load. 
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Load.  Capot  me,  but  thofe  lads  abroad 
are  pretty  fellows,  let'em  fay  what  they  will. 
Here,  fir,  they  will  vowel  you,  from  father 
to  fon,  to  the  twentieth  generation.  They 
wou'd  as  foon  now-a-days  pay  a  tradefman's 
bill,  as  a  play  debt.  All  fenfe  of  honour  is 
gone,  not  a  ftiver  ftirring.  They  cou'd  as 
foon  raife  the  dead  as  two  pounds  two ;  nick 
me,  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tie  up,  and 
ruin  the  rafcals — What,  has  Tranfer  been 
here  this  morning  ? 

Enter  Dick. 

Sir  Geo.  Any  body  here  this  morning, 
Dick? 

Dick,  No  body,    your  honour. 

Load.  Repique  the  rafcal.  He  promis'd 
to  be  here  before  me. 

Dick.  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon.  Mrs. 
Cole  from  the  Piazza  was  here,  between 
feven  and  eight. 

Sir  Geo.  An  early  hour  for  a  lady  of  her 
calling. 

Dick.  Mercy  on  me !  The  poor  gentle- 
woman is  mortally  altered  fince  we  us'd  to 
lodge  there,  in  our  jaunts  from  Oxford ; 
wrapt  up  in  flannels;  all  over  the  rheum  a- 
tife. 

Load.  Ay,  ay,  old  Moll  is  at  her  laft 
flake. 

Dick. 
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Dick.  She  bade  me  fay,  fhejuft  ftopt in 
her  way  to  the  tabernacle;  after  the  exhor- 
tation, fhe  fays,  fhe'll  call  again. 

Sir  Geo.  Exhortation  !  Oh,  I  recollecl. 
Well,  whilft  they  only  make  profelytes  from 
that  profeffion,  they  are  heartily  welcome 
to  them.  She  does  not  mean  to  make  me  a 
convert  ? 

Dick.  1  believe  me  has  fome  fuch  defign 
upon  me;  for  fhe  offer'd  me  a  book  of  hymns, 
a  milling,  and  a  dram,  to  go  along  with  her. 

Sir  Geo.  No  bad  fcheme,  Dick.  Thou 
haft  a  fine,  fober,  pfalm-finging  counte- 
nance ;  and  when  thou  haft  been  fome  time 
in  their  trammels,  may 'ft  make  as  able  a 
teacher  as  the  beft  of 'em. 

Dick.  Laud,   fir,   I  want  learning. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  tbe  fpirit,  the  fpirit  will  fup- 
ply  all  that,  Dick,  never  fear. 

Enter  Sir  William,  as  a  German  baron. 

My. dear  baron,  what  news  from  the  Hay- 
market  ?  What  fays  the  Florenza  ?  Does  me 
yield  ?  Shall  I  be  happy  ?  Say  yes,  and  com- 
mand my  fortune. 

Sir  Will.  I  was  never  did  fee  fo  fine  a  wo- 
man fince  I  was  leave  Hamburgh  ;  dere  was 
all  de  colour,  all  red  and  white,  dat  was, 
quite  natural;  point  d'artifice.  Then  me 

was  dance  and  fmg 1  vow  to  heaven,   I 

was  never  fee  de  like  ! 

D  Sir 
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Sir  Geo.  But  how  did  me  receive  my  em- 
baffy  ?    WHat  hopes  ? 

Sir  Will.  Why  dere  was,  monfieur  le  che- 
valier, when  I  firft  enter,  dree  or  four  damn'd 
queer  people;  ah,  ah,  dought  I,  by  gad  I 
guefs  your  bufinefs.  Dere  was  one  fat  big 
woman's,  dat  I  know  long  time  :  le  valet  de 
chambre  was  tell  me  dat  me  came  from  a 
grand  merchand;  ha,  ha,  dought  I,  by  your 
leave,  flick  to  your  mop ;  or,  if  you  muft 
have  de  pretty  girl,  dere  is  de  play-hous,  dat 
do  very  well  for  you  ;  but  for  de  opera,  par- 
donnez,  by  gar  dat  is  meat  for  your  mafter. 
Sir  Geo.  Infolent  mechanic  ! — but  me  de- 
fpis'd  him  ? 

Sir  Will.  Ah,  may  foy,  he  is  damn'd  rich, 
has  beaucoup  de  guineas ;  but  after  de  fat 
woman  was  go,  I  was  tell  the  fignora,  ma- 
dam, der  is  one  certain  chevalier  of  dis  coun- 
try, who  has  travell'd,  fee  de  world,  bien 
fait,  well  made,  beaucoup  d'Efprit,  a  great 
deal  of  monies,  who  beg,  by  gar,  to  have  de 
honour  to  drow  himfelf  at  your  feet. 
Sir  Geo.  Well,  well,  baron. 
Sir  Will.  She  afka  your  name;  as  foon  as 
I  tell  her,  aha,  by  gar,  dans  an  inftant,  me 
melt  like  de  lomp  of  fugar :  me  run  to  her 
bureau,  and,  in  de  minute,  return  wid  de 
paper. 

Sir  Geo.  Give  it  me,  [Reads. 


Lcs 
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Les  preliminatres  d'une  tralte  enlre  le  cheva- 
Her  Wealthy,  and  lajlgnora  Diamenti. 

A  bagatelle,  a  trifle  :  (he  (hall  have  it; 

Load.  Hark'e,  knight,  what  is  all  that 
there  outlandifh  fluff? 

Sir  Geo.  Read,  read  !  The  eloquence  of 
angels,  my  dear  baron  ! 

Load.  Slam  me,  but  the  man's  mad !  I 
don't  underftand  their  Gibberifh  What 
is  it  in  Englim  ? 

Sir  Geo.  The    preliminaries   of  a   fubfidy 
treaty,  between  Sir  G.  Wealthy,  and  fignora 
Florenza  ;  that  the  faid   fignora  will  refign, 
the  pofTeflion  of  her  perfon  to  the  faid  Sir- 
George,  on  the  payment  of  three  hundred 
guineas   monthly,  for  equipage,    table,   do- 
meflics,    drefs,    dogs,   and    diamonds;    her 
debts  to  be  duly  difcharged,   and  a  note  ad- 
vanced of  five  hundred  by  way  of  entrance. 
Load.    Zounds,    what   a  cormorant !  She 
mufl  be  devilim  handfome. 
Sir  Geo.  I  am  told  fo. 
Load.  Told  fo !  Why  did  you  never  fee 
her? 

Sir  Geo.  No;  and  poflibly  never  may,  but 
from  my  box  at  the  opera. 

Load.  Hey-day !  Why   what  the  devil- 
Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  you  ftare,    I  don't  won- 
der  at  it.     This  is    an  elegant  refinement-, 
unknown  to  the  grofs  voluptuaries  of  this 
D  2  part 
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part  of  the  world.  This  is,  Mr.  Loader, 
what  may  be  called  a  debt  to  your  dignity  : 
for  an  opera  girl  is  as  eflential  a  piece  of 
equipage  for  a  man  of  fafhion,  as -his  coach. 

Loa2.  The  devil ! 

Sir  Geo.  'Tis  for  the  vulgar  only  to  enjoy 
what  they  poflefs :  the  diftindtion  of  ranks 
and  conditions  are,  to  have  hounds,  and  ne- 
ver hunt;  cooks,  and  dine  at  taverns;  houfes, 
you  never  inhabit ;  miflrelTes,  you  never 
enjoy 

Load.  And  debts,  you  never  pay.  Egad, 
I  am  not  furpriz'd  at  it;  if  this  be  your 
trade,  no  wonder  that  you  want  money  for 
irscefTaries,  when  you  give  fuch  a  damn'd 
deal  for  nothing  at  all. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mrs.  Cole,  to  wait  upon  your  ho- 
nour. 

Sir  Geo.  My  dear  baron,  run,  difpatch  my 
affair,  conclude  my  treaty,  and  thank  her 
for  the  very  reafonable  conditions. 

Sir  Will.  I  fall. 

Sir  Geo.  Mr.  Loader,  fhall  I  trouble  you 
to  introduce  the  lady  ?  She  is,  I  think,  your 
acquaintance. 

Load.  Who,  old  Moll?  Ay,  ay,  (he's  your 

market-woman.     I  wou'd  not  give  fix-^pence 

for  your   fignoras.     'One   armful    of  good, 

wholefome  Britifh  beauty,  is  worth  a  fhip- 

A  load 
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load  of  their  trapfing,  tawdry  trollops.  But 
hark'e,  baron,  how  much  for  the  table  ? 
Why  {he  mufl  have  a  devilifh  large  family, 
or  a  monftrous  ftomach. 

Sir  Will.  Ay,  ay,  dere,  is  her  moder,  la 
complaifante  to  walk  in  de  Park,  and  to  go 
to  de  play ;  two  broders,  deux  valets,  dree 
Spanifh  lap-dogs,  and  de  monkey. 

Load.  Strip  me,  if  I  wou'd  fet  five  mil- 
lings againft  the  whole  gang.  May  my 
partner  renounce  with  the  game  in  his 
hand,  if  I  were  you,  knight,  if  I  would 
not [Ex.  Bar, 

Sir  Geo.  But  the  lady  waits.  [Ex.  Load.] 
A  ftrange  fellow  this.  What  a  whimfical 
jargon  he  talks.  Not  an  idea  abftracted  from 
play.  To  fay  truth,  I  am  fincerely  fick  of 
my  acquaintance:  But,  however,  I  have  the 
firfl  people  in  the  kingdom  to  keep  me  in 
countenance.  Death  and  the  dice  level  all 
diftinclions. 

Enter  Mrs.  Cole,  fupported  by  Loader  and 
Dick. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Gently,  gently,  good  Mr. 
Loader. 

Load.  Come  along,  old  Moll.  Why,  you 
jade,  you  look  as  rofy  this  morning,  I  muffc 
have  a  fmack  at  your  muns.  Here,  tafte  her, 
me  is  as  good  as  old  hock  to  get  you  a  fto- 
naach.  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Cole,  Fye,  Mr.  Loader,  I  thought 
ypu  had  forgot  me. 

Load.  I  forget  ypu !  I  would  as  foon  for- 
get what  is  trumps.  * 

Mrs.  Cole.  Softly,  foftly,  young  man. 
There,  there,  mighty  well.  And  how  does 
your  honour  do  ?  I  han't  feen  your  honour, 
I  can't  tell  the — Oh  !  mercy  on  me,  there's 
a  twinge 

Sir  Geo.  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Cole  ? 

Mrs.  Cole.  My  old  diforder,  the  rheuma- 

tife  ;  I  han't  been  able  to  get  a  wink  of 

Oh  la  !  what,  you  have  been  in  town  thefe 
two  days  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Since  Wednefday. 

Mrs.  Cole.  And  never  once  call'd  upon  old 
Cole.  No,  no,  I  am  worn  out,  thrown  by 
and  forgotten,  like  a  tatter'd  garment,  as 
Mr.  Squintum  fays.  Oh,  he  is  a  dear  man  ! 
But  for  him  I  had  been  a  loft  fheep ;  never 
known  the  comforts  of  the  new  birth  j  no, 
——There's  your  old  friend,  Kitty  Carrot, 
at  home  ftill.  What,  mall  we  fee  you  this 
evening  ?  I  have  kept  the  green  room  for 
you  ever  fince  I  heard  you  were  in  town. 

Load.  What,  mall  we  take  a  fnap  at  old 
Moll's.  Hey,  beldam,  have  you  a  good 
batch  of  Burgundy  abroach  ? 

Mrs.  Cole.  Bright  as  a  ruby;  and  for  fla- 
vour !  You  know  the  colonel  He  and 
Jenny  Cpmmins  drank  three  flafks,  hand  to 
fift,  laft  night. 

Load, 
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Load.   What,  and  bilk  thee  of  thy  (hare  ? 

Mrs.  Cole.  Ah,  don't  mention  it,  Mr. 
Loader.  No,  that's  all  over  with  me.  The 
time  has  been,  when  I  could  have  earn'd 
thirty  (hillings  a  day  by  my  own  drinking, 
and  the  next  morniqg  was  neither  lick  nor 
lorry:  But  now,  O  laud,  a  thimbleful  turns 
me  topfy-turvey. 

Load.  Poor  old  girl ! 

Mrs  Cole.  Ay,  I  have  done  with  thefe  idle 
vanities;  my  thoughts  are  fix'd  upon  a  bet- 
ter place.  What,  I  fuppofe,  Mr.  Loader, 
you  will  be  for  your  old  friend  the  black-ey'd 
girl,  from  Rofemary-Lane.  Ha,  ha  !  Well, 
'tis  a  merry  little  tit.  A  thoufand  pities  (he's 

fuch  a  reprobate  ! But  (he'll  mend  ;  her 

time  is  not  come  :  all  (hall  have  their  call, 
as  Mr.  Squintum  fays,  fooner  or  later ;  re- 
generation is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  No, 
no,  no, — Oh  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Not  worfe,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Rack,  rack,  gnaw,  gnaw,  ne- 
ver eafy,  abed  or  up,  all's  one.  Pray,  ho- 
neft  friend,  have  you  any  clary,  or  mint- 
water  in  the  houfe  ? 

Dick.   A  cafe  of  French  drams. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Heaven  defend  me  !  I  would 
not  touch  a  dram  for  the  world. 

Sir  Geo.  They  are  but  cordials,  Mrs.  Cole. 
Fetch  'em,  you  blockhead.  [Ex.  Dick. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Ay,   I  am  a  going  ;  a  wafting 

and   a    wafting,'    Sir   George.      What    will 

D  4  become 
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become  of  the  houfe  when  I  am  gone,  hea- 
ven knows. -No. — —When  people  are 

mifs'd,  then  they  are  mourned.  Sixteen  years 
have  I  liv'd  in  the  Garden,  comfortably  and 
creditably  y  and,  tho'  I  fay  it,  could  have 
got  bail  any  hour  of  the  day  :  Reputable 
jtradefmen,  Sir  George,  neighbours,  Mr. 
Loader  knows ;  no  knock  me  down  doings 
in  my  houfe.  A  fet  of  regular,  fedate,  fo- 
ber  cuftomers.  No  rioters.  Sixteen  did  I 
fay — Ay,  eighteen  years  I  have  paid  fcot  and 
lot  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Paul's,  and  during 
the  whole  time,  no  body  have  faid,  Mrs. 
Cole,  why  do  you  fo  ?  Unlefs  twice  that  I 
was  before  Sir  Thomas  De  Val,  and  three 
times  in  the  round-houfe. 

Sir  Geo.  Nay,  don't  weep,  Mrs.  Cole. 

Load.  May  I  lofe  deal,  with  an  honour  at 
bottom,  if  old  Moil  does  not  bring  tears  into 
my  eyes. 

Mrs,  Cole.  However,  it  is  a  comfort  after 
all,  to  think  one  has  paft  thro'  the  world 
with  credit  and  character.  Ay,  a  good  name, 
as  Mr.  Squintum  fays,  is  better  than  a  gal- 
Jipot  of  ointment. 

"Enter  Dick,  with  a  dram. 

Load.  Come,  hafte,  Dick,  hafte;  forrow 
is  dry.  Here,  Moll,  (hall  I  fill  thee  a  bum- 
per ? 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Cole.  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Loader!  Hea- 
ven help  you,  I  could  as  foon  fwallow  the 
Thames.  Only  a  fip,  to  keep  the  gout  out 
of  my  ftomach. 

Load.  Why  then,  here's  to  thee. — Levant, 
me,  but  it  is  fupernaculum. — Speak  when 
you  have  enough. 

Mrs.  Cole.  I  won't  trouble  you  for  the 
glafs ;  my  hands  do  fo  tremble  and  (hake,  I 
fhall  but  fpill  the  good  creature. 

Load.  Well  pull'd.  But  now  to  bufinefs. 
Pr'ythee,  Moll,  did  not  I  fee  a  tight  young 
wench  in  a  linen  gown,  knock  at  your  door 
this  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Cole.  Ay ;  a  young  thing  from  the 
country. 

Load.  Could  we  not  get  a  peep  at  her  this 
evening  ? 

Mrs.  Cole.  Impoffible !  She   is  engag'd  to  . 
Sir  Timothy  Totter.     I  have  taken  earned 
for  her  thefe  three  months. 

Load.  Pho,  what  fignifies  fuch  a  fellow 
as  that !  Tip  him  an  old  trader,  and  give 
her  to  the  knight. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Tip  him  an  old  trader ! — Mercy 
on  us,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you 
die,  Mr.  Loader  ? 

Load.  Crop  me,  but  this  Squintum  has 
turn'd  her  brains. 

Sir  Geo.  Nay,  Mr.  Loader,  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  wrought  a  moft  happy  refor- 
mation. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Cole.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderful  work. 
There  had  I  been  toffing  in  a  fea  of  fin, 
without  rudder  or  compafs.  And  had  not 
"the  good  gentleman  piloted  me  into  the  har- 
bour of  grace,  I  muft  have  ftruck  againft  the 
rocks  of  reprobation,  and  have  been  quite 
fwallow'd  up  in  the  whirlpool  of  defpair. 
He  was  the  precious  instrument  of  my  fpiri- 
tual  fprinkling. — But  however,  Sir  George, 
if  your  mind  be  fet  upon  a  young  country 
thing,  to-morrow  night  I  believe  I  can  fur- 
ni(h  you. 

Load.  As  how  ? 

Mrs.  Cole.  I  have  advertis'd  this  morning, 
in  the  regifter-office,  for  fervants  under  fe- 
venteen  ;  and  ten  to  one  but  I  light  on  fome- 
thing  that  will  do. 

Load.  Pillory  me,  but  it  has  a  face. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Truly,  confiftently  with  my 
confcience,  I  wou'd  do  any  thing  for  your 
honour. 

Sir  Geo.  Right,  Mrs.  Cole,  never  lofe  fight 
of  that  monitor.  But  pray,  how  long  has  this 
heavenly  change  been  wrought  in  you  ? 

Mrs.  Cole.  Ever  lince  my  lafl  vilitation  of 
the  gout.  Upon  my  firft  fit,  feven  years  ago, 
I  began  to  have  my  doubts,  and  my  waver- 
ings j  but  I  was  loft  in  a  labyrinth,  and  no 
body  to  mew  me  the  road.  One  time,  I 
thought  of  dying  a  Roman,  which  is  truly 
a  comfortable  communion  enough  for  one  of 
us :  but  it  wou'd  not  do. 

Sir 
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Sir  Geo.  Why  not  ? 

Mrs.  Cole.  I  went  one  fummer  over  to 
Boulogne  to  repent;  and,  wou'd  you  believe 
it,  the  barefooted,  bald-pate  beggars  would 
not  give  me  abfolution,  without  I  quitted 
my  bufinefs  Did  you  ever  hear  of  fuch 

a  fet  of  fcabby -Befides,  I  cou'd  not  bear 

their  barbarity.  Would  you  believe  it,  Mr. 
Loader,  they  lock  up  for  their  lives,  in  a 
nunnery,  the  prettied,  fweeteft,  tender,  young 

things ! Oh,  fix  of  them,  for  a  feafon, 

wou'd  finifh  my  bufinefs  here,  and  then  I 
fhou'd  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  think  of 
hereafter. 

Load.  Brand  me,  what  a  country ! 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  fcandalous  ! 

Mrs.  Cole.  O  no,  it  would  not  do.  So, 
in  my  laft  illnefs,  I  was  wim'd  to  Mr.  Squin- 
tum,  who  ftept  in  with  his  faving  grace,  got 
me  with  the  new  birth,  and  I  became,  as 
you  fee,  regenerate,  and  another  creature. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Mr.  Transfer,  fir,  has  fent  to  know 
if  your  honour  be  at  home. 

Sir   Geo.  Mrs.    Cole,   I   am  mortify'd   to 
part  with  you.     But  bus'nefs,  you  know- 
Mrs.  Cole.  True,  fir  George.   Mr.  Loader, 

your  arm Gently,  oh,  oh  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Wou'd  you  take  another  thim- 
Mrs.  Cole  ? 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Cole.  Not  a  drop 1  {hall  fee  you 

this  evening  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Depend  upon  me. 
Mrs.  Cole.  To  morrow  I  hope  to  fuit  you 
We  are  to  have,  at  the  tabernacle,  an 
occafional  hymn,  with  a  thankfgiving  fermon 
for  my  recovery.     After  which,  I  (hall  call 
at  the  regifter  office,  and  fee  what  goods  my 
advertifement  has  brought  in. 

Sir  Geo.  Extremely  obliged  to  you,  Mrs. 
Cole. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Or  if  that  mould  not  do,  I  have 
a  tid  bit  at  home,  will  fuit  your  flomach. 
Never  brum'd  by  a  beard.  Well,  heaven 
blefs  you — Softly,  have  a  care,  Mr.  Loader 
•  Richard,  you  may  as  well  give  me  the 
bottle  into  the  chair,  for  fear  1  mould  be 

taken  ill  on   the  road.     Gently fo,  fo  ! 

[Exit  Mrs.  Cole  and  Loader. 

Sir  Geo.  Dick,  {hew  Mr.  Transfer  in 

Ha,  ha,  what  a  hodgepodge!  How  the  jade 
has  jumbled  together  the  carnal  and  the  fpi- 
ritual ;  with  what  eafe  me  reconciles  her  new 
birth  to  her  old  calling! — No  wonder  thefe 
preachers  have  plenty  of  profelytes,  whilft 
they  have  the  addrefs  fo  comfortably  to 
blend  the  hitherto  jarring  interefls  of  the 
two  worlds. 

Enter  Loader. 

Well,    knight,  I   have  hous'd   her;    but 
they  want  you  within,  fir. 

Sir  Geo.  I'll  go  to  them  immediately. 

ACT 
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ACT       II. 

Enter  Dick,  introducing  Transfer, 

Dick.  A  /T  Y  matter  will  come  to  you  pre- 
IVl  fently. 

Enter  Sir  George. 

Sir  Geo.  Mr.  Transfer,  your  fervant. 

Tranf.  Your  Honour's  very  humble.  I 
thought  to  have  found  Mr.  Loader  here. 

Sir  Geo.  He  will  return  immediately. 
Well,  Mr.  Transfer — —but  take  a  chair — 
you  have  had  a  long  walk.  Mr.  Loader,  I 
prefume,  open'd  to  you  the  urgency  of  my 
bus'nefs. 

Tranf.  Ay,  ay,  the  general  cry,  money, 
money?  I  don't  know,  for  my  part,  where 
all  the  money  is  flown  to.  Formerly  a  note, 
with  a  tolerable  endorfement,  was  as  current 
as  cafh.  If  your  uncle  Richard  now  wou'd 
join  in  this  fecurity — • — 

Sir  Geo.  Impoffible. 

Tranf.  Ay,  like  enough.  I  wifh  you  were 
of  age, 

Sir 
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Sir  Geo.  So  do  I.  But  as  that  will  be  con-* 
fider'd  in  the  premium 

Tranf.  True,  true 1   fee   you   under- 

fland  bus'nefs And  what  fum  does  your 

honour  lack  at  prefent  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Lack! How  much  have  you 

brought? 

franf.  Who,  I  ?  Dear  me  !  none. 

Sir  Geo.  Zounds,  none  ! 

T'ranf.  Lack-a-day,  none  to  be  had,  I 
think.  All  the  morning  have  I  been  upon 
the  hunt.  There,  Ephraim  Barebones,  the 
tallow  chandler,  in  Thames-ftreet,  us'd  to 
be  a  never-failing  chap  •,  not  a  guinea  to  be 
got  there.  Then  I  totter'd  away  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar Zebulori,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  but 
it  happen'd  to  be  Saturday ;  and  they  never 
touch  on  the  Sabbath,  you  know. 

Sir  Geo.  Why  what  the  devil  can  I  do  ? 

Tranf.  Good  me,  I  did  not  know  your 
honour  had  been  fo  prefs'd. 

Sir  Geo.  My  Honour  preft  !  Yes,  my  Ho- 
nour is  not  only  preft,  but  ruin'd,  unlefs  I 
can  raife  money  to  redeem  it.  That  block- 
head Loader,  to  depend  upon  this  old  doat- 
ing 

Tranf.  Well,  well,  now  I  declare,  I  am 
quite  forry  to  feeyourHonour  in  fuch  a  taking. 

Sir  Geo.  Damn  your  forrow. 

Tranf.  But  come,  don't  be  caft  down  : 
Tho'  money  is  not  to  be  had,  money's  worth 
may,  and  that's  the  fame  thing. 

Sir 
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Sir  Geo.  How,  dear  Transfer  ? 

Tranf.  Why  I  have,  at  my  warehoufe  in 
the  city,  ten  cafks  of  whale- blubber,  a  large 
cargo  of  Dantzick  dowlafs,  with  a  curious 
fortment  of  Birmingham  hafts,  and  Whit- 
ney blankets  for  exportation. 

Sir  Geo.  Hey! 

Tranf.  And  ft  ay,  fby,  then,  again,  at  my 
country-houfe,  the  bottom  of  Gray's-inn- 
Lane,  there's  a  hundred  tun  of  fine  old  hay, 
only  damag'd  a  little  laft  winter,  for  want  of 
thatching  -,  with  forty  load  of  flint  flones. 

Sir  Geo.  Well. 

Tranf.  Your  Honour  may  have  all  thefe 
for  a  reafonable  profit,  and  convert  them 
into  cafh. 

Sir  Geo.  Blubber  and  blankets?  Why,  you 
old  rafcal,  do  you  banter  me  ? 

Tranf.  Who  IPO  law,  marry  heaven 
forbid. 

Sir  Geo.  Get  out  of  my — you  ftutterring 
fcoundrel. 

Tranf.  If  your  Honour  wou'd   but  hear 

Sir  Geo.  Troop,  I  fay,  unlefs  you  have  a 
mind  to  go  a  fliorter  way  than  you  came. 
[Ex.  Tr.]  And  yet  there  is  fomething  fo  un- 
commonly ridiculous  in  his  propofal,  that 
were  my  mind  more  at  eafe.  [Enter  Loader.] 
So,  fir,  you  have  recommended  me  to  a  fine 
fellow. 

Load.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  Geo.  He  can't  fupply  me  with  a  (hil- 
ling !  and  wants,  befides,  to  make  me  a 
dealer  in  dowlafs. 

Load.  Ay,  and  a  very  good  commodity 
too.  People  that  are  upon  ways  and  means, 
muft  not  be  nice,  knight.  A  pretty  piece  of 
work  you  have  made  here  !  Thrown  up  the 
cards,  with  the  game  in  your  hands. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  pr'ythee,  of  what  ufe  wou'd 

Load.  Ufe !  of  every  ufe.  Procure  you 
the  fpankers,  my  boy.  I  have  a  broker,  that 
in  a  twinkling,  mail  take  off  your  bargain. 

Sir  Gco.  Indeed  ! 

Load.  Indeed  !  Ay,  indeed.  You  fit  down 
to  hazard,  and  not  know  the  chances  !  I'll 
call  him  back. — Holo,  Transfer. — A  pretty, 
little,  bufy,  buttling — You  may  travel  miles, 
before  you  will  meet  with  his  match.  If 
there  is  one  pound  in  the  city,  he  will  get  it. 
He  creeps,  like  a  ferret,  into  their  bags,  and 
makes  the  yellow  boys  bolt  again. 

Enter  Transfer. 

Come  hither,  little  Transfer;  what,  man, 
our  Minor  was  a  little  too  hafty ;  he  did  not 
underftand  trap :  knows  nothing  of  the 
game,  my  dear. 

Tranf.  What  I  faid,  was  to  ferve  Sir 
George  ;  as  he  feem'd 

Load.  I  told  him  fo ;  well,  well,  we  will 
take  thy  commodities,  were  they  as  many 

more. 
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But  try,  pr'ythee,  if  thou  cou'dft  not 
procure  us  fome  of  the  ready,  for  prefent 
pending. 

Tranf.  Let  me  confider. 

Load.  Ay,  do,  come :  (huffle  thy  brains ; 
never  fear  the  baronet.  To  let  a  lord  of 
lands  want  miners  -,  'tis  a  fliame. 

Tranf.  I  do  recollect,  in  this  quarter  of 
the  town,  an  old  friend,  that  us'd  to  do 
things  in  this  way. 

Load.  Who? 

Tranf.  Statute,  the  fcrivener. 

Load.  Slam  me,,  but  he  has  nick'd  the 
chance. 

Tranf.  A  hard  man,  matter  Loader  ! 

Sir  Geo.  No  matter. 

Tranf.  His  demands  are  exorbitant. 

Sir  Geo.  That  is  no  fault  of  ours. 

Load.  Well  faid,  knight ! 

Tranf.  But  to  fave  time,  I  had  better 
mention  his  terms. 

Load.  UnnecefTary. 

Tranf.  Five  per  cent,  legal  intereft. 

Sir  Geo.  He  {hall  have  it. 

Tranf.  Ten,  the  prasmium. 

Sir  Geo.  No  more  words. 

Tranf.  Then,  as  you  are  not  of  age,  five 
more  for  enfuring  your  life. 

Load.  We  will  give  it. 

Tranf.  As  for  what  he  will  demand  for 
the  rifque 

Sir  Geo.  He  fhall  be  fatisfy'd. 

E  Tranf 
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Tranf.  You  pay  the  attorney. 

Sir  Geo.  Amply,  amply;  Loader,  difpatch 
him. 

Load.  There,  there,  little  Transfer  ;  now 
every  thing  is  fettled.  AH  terms  (hall  be 
comply'd  with,  reafonable  or  unreafonable. 
What,  our  principal  is  a  man  of  honour. 
[Ex.  Tr.]  Hey,  my  knight,  this  is  doing 
bufinefs.  This  pinch  is  a  fure  card. 

Re-enter  Transfer. 

Tranf.  I  had  forgot  one  thing.  I  am  not 
the  principal ;  you  pay  the  brokerage. 

Load.  Ay,  ay  5  and  a  handfome  prefent 
into  the  bargain,  never  fear. 

Iranf.  Enough,  enough. 

Load.  Hark'e,  Transfer,  we'll  take  the 
Birmingham  hafts  and  Whitney  wares. 

Tranf.    They   (hall  be  forthcoming.    • 
You  would  not  have  the  hay,  with  the  flints  ? 

Load.  Every  pebble  of  'em.  The  magi- 
flrates  of  the  Baronet's  borough  are  infirm 
and  gouty.  He  (hall  deal  them  as  new 
pavement.  [Ex.  Tr.]  So,  that's  fettled.  I 
believe,  knight,  I  can  lend  you  a  helping 
hand  as  to  the  laft  article.  I  know  fome 
traders  that  will  truck :  fellows  with  finery. 
Not  commodities  of  fuch  clumfey  convey- 
ance as  old  Transfer's. 

Sir  Geo.  You  are  obliging. 

Load. 
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Load.  I'll  do  it,  boy;    and  get  you,  into 

the  bargain,  a  bonny  auctioneer,  that  {hall 

difpofe  of  'em  all  in  a  crack.  [Exit. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Your  uncle,  fir,  has  been  waiting 
fome  time. 

Sir  Geo.  He  comes  in  a  lucky  hour.  Shew 
him  in.  [Ex.  Dick.1]  Now  for  a  lecture.  My 
fituation  fha'n't  fink  my  fpirits,  however. 
Here  comes  the  mufty  trader,  running  over 
with  remonftrances.  I  muft  banter  the  cit. 

Enter  Richard  Wealthy. 

R.  Weal.  So,  fir,  what,  I  fuppofe,  this  is 
a  fpice  of  your  foreign  breeding,  to  let  your 
uncle  kick  his  heels  in  your  hall,  whilfl 
your  prefence  chamber  is  crouded  with 
pimps,  bawds,  and  gamefters. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  a  proof  of  my  refpecl,  dear 
nuncle.  Would  it  have  been  decent  now, 
nuncle,  to  have  introduced  you  into  fuch 
company  ? 

R.  Weal.  Wonderfully  confiderate  !  Well, 
young  man,  and  what  do  you  think  will  be 
the  end  of  all  this  ?  Here,  I  have  received 
by  the  laft  mail,  a  quire  of  your  draughts 
from  abroad.  I  fee  you  are  determin'd  our 
neighbours  mould  tafte  of  your  magnificence. 

Sir  Geo.  Yes,  I  think  I  did  fome  credit  to 
my  country. 

E  2  R.  Weal 
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R.  Weal.  And  how  are  all  thefe  to  be 
paid  ? 

Sir  Geo.  That  I  fubmit  to  you,  dear  nun- 
cle. 

R.  Weal.  From  me ! Not  a  foufe  to 

keep  you  from  the  counter. 

Sir  Geo.  Why  then  let  the  fcoundrels  flay. 
It  is  their  duty.  I  have  other  demands,  debts 
of  honour,  which  muft  be  difcharg'd. 

R.  Weal.  Here's  a  diabolical  diftindbion  ! 
Here's  a  proflitution  of  words ! — Honour  ! 
'Sdeath,  that  a  rafcal,  who  has  pick'd  your 
pocket,  ihall  have  his  crime  gilded  with  the 
moft  facred  diftindtion,  and  his  plunder  punc- 
tually paid,  whilft  the  induftrious  mechanic, 
who  minifters  to  your  very  wants,  mall  have 
his  debt  delay 'd,  and  his  demand  treated  as 
infolent. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh  !  a  truce  to  this  thread-bare 
trumpery,  dear  nuncle. 

R.  Weal.  I  confefs  my  folly ;  but  make 
yourfelf  eafy  ;  you  won't  be  troubled  with 
many  more  of  my  vifits.  I  own  I  was  weak 
enough  to  defign  a  fhort  expoftulation  with 
you  j  but  as  we  in  the  city  know  the  true 
value  of  time,  I  mall  take  care  not  to  fquan- 
der  away  any  more  of  it  upon  you, 

Sir  Geo.  A  prudent  refolution. 

R.  Weal.  One  commiffion,  however,  I 
can't  difpenfe  with  myfelf  from  executing. 
——It  was  agreed  between  your  father  and 

me, 
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me,  that  as  he  had   but  one  fon  and  I  one 
daughter — — 

Sir  Ceo.  Your  gettings  mould  he  added  to 
his  eftate,  and  my  coufin  Margery  and  I 
iquat  down  together  in  the  comfortable  ftate 
of  matrimony. 

R.  Weal.  Puppy!  Such  was  our  intention. 
Now  his  laft  will  claims  this  contract. 

Sir  Geo.  Difpatch,  dear  nuncle. 

R.  Weal.  Why  then,  in  a  word,  fee  me 
here  demand  the  execution. 

Sir  Geo.  What  d'ye  mean  ?  For  me  to 
marry  Margery  ? 

R.  Weal.  I  do. 

Sir  Geo.   What,  moi-me  ? 

R.  Weal.  You,  you Your  anfwer,  ay 

or  no  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Why  then  concifely  and  briefly, 
without  evafion,  equivocation,  or  further 
circumlocution, No. 

R.  Weal  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Sir  Geo.     So  am  I. 

R.  Weal.  But  pray,  if  it  wou'd  not  be  too 
great  a  favour,  what  objections  can  you 
have  to  my  daughter  ?  Not  that  I  want  to 
remove  'em,  but  merely  out  of  curiofity, 
What  objections  ? 

Sir  Geo.  None.  I  neither  know  her,  have 
feen  her,  enquired  after  her,  or  ever  intend  it. 

R.  Weal.  What,  perhaps,  I  am  the  ftum- 
bling  block  ? 

You  have  hit  it. 

£3  R.  Weal 
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R.  Weal.  Ay,  now  we  come  to  the  point. 

Well,  and  pray 

Sir  Geo.  Why  it  is  not  fo  much  a  diflike 
to  your  perfon,  tho'  that  is  exceptionable 
enough,  but  your  profeflion,  dear  nuncle,  is 
an  infuperable  obftacle, 

R.  Weal.  Good  lack  !  And  what  harm  has 
that  done,  pray  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Done !  So  flain'd,  polluted,  and 
tainted  the  whole  mafs  of  your  blood,  thrown 
fuch  a  blot,  on  your  Tcurcheon,  as  ten  regu- 
lar fucceffions  can  hardly  efface. 
R.  Weal.  The  duce  ! 

Sir  Geo.  And  cou'd  you  now,  confidently 
with  your  duty  as  a  faithful  guardian,  re- 
commend my  union  with  the  daughter  of  a 
trader  ? 

R.  Weal.  Why,  indeed,  I  afk  pardon ;  I 
am  afraid  I  did  not  weigh  the  matter  as  ma- 
turely as  I  ought. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  a  horrid,  barbarous  fcheme  ! 

R.  Weal.  But  then  I  thought   her  having 

the  honour  to  partake  of  the  fame  flefh  and 

blood  with    yourfelf,  might   prove   in   fome 

meafure,  a   kind   of  fullers-earth,  to  fcour 

out  the  dirty  fpots  contracted  by  commerce. 

Sir  Geo.  Impoffible ! 

R.  Weal.  Befides,  here  it  has  been  the 
practice  even  of  peers. 

Sir  Geo.  Don't  mention  the  unnatural  in- 
tercourfe  !  Thank  heav'n,  Mr.  Richard 
Wealthy,  my  education  has  been  in  another 

country, 
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country,  where  I  have  been  too  well  in- 
ftructed  in  the  value  of  nobility,  to  think  of 
intermixing  it  with  the  offspring  of  a  Bour- 
gois.  Why,  what  apology  cou'd  I  make  to 
my  children,  for  giving  them  fuch  a  mo- 
ther ? 

R.  Weal.  I  did  not  think  of  that.  Then. 
I  muft  defpair,  I  am  afraid. 

Sir  Geo.  I  can  afford  but  little  hopes. 

Tho',  upon  recollection Is  the  Griffette 

pretty  ? 

R.  Weal.  A  parent  may  be  partial.  She 
is  thought  fo. 

Sir  Geo.  Ah  la  jolie  petite  Bourgoife!  Poor 
girl,  I  fincerely  pity  herr  And  I  fuppofe, 
to  procure  her  emerfion  from  the  mercantile 
mud,  no  confederation  wou'd  be  fpar'd. 

R.  Weal.  Why,  to  be  fure,  for  fuch  an 
honour,  one  wou'd  drain  a  point. 

Sir  Geo.  Why  then,  not  totally  to  deftroy 
your  hopes,  I  do  recollect  an  edict  in  favour 
of  Brittany  ;  that  when  a  man  of  diftinction 
engages  in  commerce,  his  nobility  is  fuffer'd 
to  ileep. 

R.  Weal.  Indeed  ! 

Sjr  Geo.  And  upon  his  quitting  the  con- 
tagious connexion,  he  is  permitted  to  refume 
his  rank. 

7?.  Weal.  That's  fortunate. 

Sir  Geo.  So,  nuncle  Richard,  if  you  will 
feil  out  of  the  flocks,  iliut  up  your  counting- 

houfe, 

E4 
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houfe,  and  quit  St.  Mary  Ax  for  Grofvenor- 

fquare 

R.  Weal.  What  then  ? 
Sir  Geo.  Why,  when  your  rank  has  had 
time  to  roufe  itfelf,  for  I  think  your  nobi- 
lity, nuncle,  has  had  a  pretty  long  nap,  if 
the  girl's  perfon   is  pleating,  and   the  pur- 
chafe-money   is  adequate  to  the  honour,  I 
may  in   time  be  prevail'd   upon  to   reflore 
her  to  the  right  of  her  family. 
R.  Weal.  Amazing  condefcenfion 
Sir  Geo.  Good-nature  is  my  foible.     But, 
upon  my  foul,  I  wou'd  not  have  gone  fo  far 
for  any  body  elfe. 

R.  Weal.  I  can  contain  no  longer.  Hear 
me,  fpendthrift,  prodigal,  do  you  know, 
that  in  ten  days  your  whole  revenue  won't 
purchafe  you  a  feather  to  adorn  your  empty 

head? 

Sir  Geo.  Hey  dey,  what's  the  matter  now? 
R.  Weal.  And  that  you   derive  every  acre 
of  your   boafted  patrimony   from  your  great 
uncle,  a  foap-boiler ! 

Sir  Geo.  Infamous  afperfion  ! 
R.  Weal.  It  was  his  bags,  the  fruits  of  his 
honeft  induftry,  that  preferv'd  your  lazy, 
beggarly  nobility.  His  wealth  repair'd  your 
tottering  hall,  from  the  ruins  of  which,  even 
the  rats  had  run. 

Sir  Geo.  Better  our  name  had  perifh'd  ! 
Jnfupportable  !  foap-boiling,  uncle ! 

R.  Weal. 
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R.  Weal.  Traduce  a  trader  in  a  country 
of  commerce!  It  is  treafon  againft  the  com- 
munity 5  and,  for  your  punimment,  I  wou'd 
have  you  reftor'd  to  the  fordid  condition  from 
whence  we  drew  you,  and  like  your  pre- 
deceflbrs,  the  Picts,  ftript,  painted,  and  fed 
upon  hips,  haws,  and  blackberries. 

Sir  Geo.   A  truce,  dear  haberdafher. 

R.  Weal.  One  pleafure  I  have,  that  to  this 
goal  you  are  upon  the  gallop ;  but  have  a 
care,  the  fword  hangs  but  by  a  thread. 
When  next  we  meet,  know  me  for  the  ma- 
fter  of  your  fate.  [Exit. 

Sir  Geo.  Infolent  mechanic !  But  that  his 
Bourgois  blood  wou'd. have  foil'd  my  fword — 

Enter  Baron  and  Loader. 

Sir  Will.  What  is  de  matter? 

Sir  Geo.  A  fellow  here,  upon  the  credit 
of  a  little  affinity,  has  dar'd  to  upbraid  me 
with  being  fprung  from  a  foap- boiler. 

Sir  Will.  Vat,  you  from  the  boiler  of  foap  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Me. 

Sir  Will.  Aha,  begar,  dat  is  anoder  ting 
*— And  harka  you,  mifter  monfieur,  ha— - 
how  dare  a  you  have  d'affrontary — 

Sir  Geo.  How  ! 

Sir  Will.  De  impertinence  to  fit  down, 
play  wid  me  ? 

Sir  Geo.  What  is  this  ? 

Sir  Will.  A  beggarly  Bourgois  vis-a-vis,  a 
baron  of  twenty  defcents. 

Load. 
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Load.  But  baron 

Sir  Will  Bygar,  I  am  almoft  afham'd  to 
win  of  fuch  a  low,  dirty — Give  me  my 
monies,  and  let  a  me  never  fee  your  face. 

Load.  Why,  but  baron,  you  miftake  this 
thing,  I  know  the  old  buck  this  fellow  prates 
about. 

Sir  Will  May  be. 

Load.  Pigeon  me,  as  true  a  gentleman  as 
the  grand  fignior.  He  was,  indeed,  a  good- 
natur'd,  obliging,  friendly  fellow  ;  and  being 
a  great  judge  of  foap,  tar,  and  train-oil,  he 
us'd  to  have  it  home  to  his  houfe,  and  fell  it 
to  his  acquaintance  for  ready  money,  to  ferve 
them. 

Sir  Will  Was  dat  all  ? 

Load.  Upon  my  honour. 

Sir  Will.  Oh,  dat,  dat  is  anoder  ting.  By- 
gar  I  was  afraid  he  was  negotiant. 

Load.  Nothing  like  it. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  A  gentleman  to  enquire  for  Mr. 
Loader. 

Load.  I  come — A  pretty  fon  of  a  bitch, 
this  baron  !  pimps  for  the  man,  picks  his 
pocket,  and  then  wants  to  kick  him  out  of 
company,  becaufe  his  uncle  was  an  oil-man. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Will  I  beg  pardon,  chevalier,  I  was 
miftake. 

Sir 
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Sir  Geo.  Oh,  don't  mention  it ;  had  the 
flam  been  fad:,  your  behaviour  was  natural 
enough. 

Enter  Loader. 

Load.  Mr.  Smirk,  the  auctioneer. 
Sir  Geo.  Shew  him  in,  by  all  means. 

[Exit  Loader. 
Sir  Will  You  have  affair. 
Sir  Geo.  If  you'll  walk  into  the  next  room, 
they  will  be  finimed  in  five  minutes. 

Enter  Loader,  with  Shift  as  Smirk- 

Load.  Here,  mafter  Smirk,  this  is  the 
gentleman.  Hark'e,  knight,  did  I  not  tell 
you,  old  Moll  was  your  mark  ?  Here  fhe 
has  brought  you  a  pretty  piece  of  man's  meat 
already  -,  as  fweet  as  a  nofegay,  and  as  ripe 
as  a  cherry,  you  rogue.  Difpatch  him,  mean 
time  we'll  manage  the  girl.  [Exit. 

Smirk.  You  are  the  principal. 

Sir  Geo.  Even  fo.  I  have,  Mr.  Smirk, 
fome  things  of  a  confiderable  value,  which 
I  want  to  difpofe  of  immediately. 

Smirk.  You  have  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Could  you  affift  me  ? 

Smirk.  Doubtlefs. 

Sir  Geo.  But  direftly  ? 

Smirk.  We  have  an  auction  at  twelve.  I'll 
add  your  cargo  to  the  catalogue. 

Sir  Geo.  Can  that  be  done  ?* 

Smirk* 
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Smirk.  Every  day's  practice  :  it  is  for  the 
credit  of  the  fale.  Laft  week,  amongft  the 
valuable  effects  of  a  gentleman,  going  abroad, 
I  fold  a  choice  collection  of  china,  with  a 
curious  fervice  of  plate ;  though  the  real 
party  was  never  mafter  of  above  two  Delft 
difhes,  and  a  dozen  of  pewter,  in  all  his 
life. 

Sir  Geo.  Very  artificial.  But  this  muft  be 
conceal'd. 

Smirk.  Bury'd  here.  Oh,  many  an  ai- 
grette and  folitaire  have  I  fold,  to  difcharge 
a  lady's  play-debt.  But  then  we  muft  know 
the  parties ;  otherwife  it  might  be  knockt 
down  to  the  hufband  himfeif.  Ha,  ha 
Hey  ho ! 

Sir  Geo.  True.  Upon  my  word,  your  pro- 
feffion  requires  parts. 

Smirk.  No  body's  more.  Did  you  ever 
hear,  Sir  George,  what  firft  brought  me 
into  the  bufinefs  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Never. 

Smirk.  Quite  an  accident,  as  I  may  fay. 
You  muft  have  known  my  predecefTor,  Mr. 
Prig,  the  greateft  man  in  the  world,  in  his 
way,  ay,  or  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be; 
quite  a  jewel  of  a  man;  he  would  touch  you 
up  a  lot ;  there  was  no  refifting  him.  He 
wou'd  force  you  to  bid,  whether  you  wou'd 
or  no.  I  fhall  never  fee  his  equal. 

Sir  Geo.  You  are  modeft,  Mr.  Smirk. 

7  Smirk. 
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Smirk.  No,  no,  but  his  fhadow.  Far  be 
it  from  me,  to  vie  with  that  great  man.  But 
as  I  was  faying,  my  predeceffor,  Mr.  Prig, 
was  to  have  a  fale  as  it  might  be  on  a  Satur- 
day. On  Friday  at  noon,  I  (hall  never  for- 
get the  day,  he  was  fuddenly  feiz'd  with  a 
violent  cholic.  He  fent  for  me  to  his  bed- 
fide,  fqueez'd  me  by  the  hand  ;  Dear  Smirk, 
faid  he,  what  an  accident !  You  know  what 
is  to-morrow  -,  the  greateft  {hew  this  fea- 
fon ;  prints,  pictures,  bronzes,  butterflies, 
medals,  and  minionettes ;  all  the  world  will 
be  there ;  lady  Dy  Jofs,  Mrs.  Nankyn,  the 
dutchefs  of  Dupe,  and  every  body  at  all; 
You  fee  my  ffcate,  it  will  be  impoffible  for 
me  to  mount.  What  can  I  do  ? — It  was  not 
for  me,  you  know,  to  advife  that  great  man. 

Sir  Geo.  No,  no. 

Smirk.  At  laft,  looking  wifhfully  at  rae, 
Smirk.,  fays  he,  d'you  love  me  ? — Mr.  Prig, 

can  you  doubt  it  ? I'll  put  it  to  the  teft, 

fays  he;  fupply  my  place  to-morrow. — < 
I,  eager  to  mew  my  love,  raflily  and  rapidly 
replied,  I  will. 

Sir  Geo.  That  was  bold. 

Smirk.  Abfolute  madnefs.  But  I  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  Then  the  point  was, 
to  prepare  for  the  aweful  occafion.  The  firft 
want  that  occurred  to  me,  was  a  wig  -,  but 
this  was  too  material  an  article  to  depend 
on  my  own  judgment.  I  refolved  to  confult 

my  friends,  I  told  them  the  affair You 

hear, 
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hear,  gentlemen,  what  has  happen'd;  Mr. 
Prig,  one  of  the  greatefl  men  in  his  way, 
the  world  ever  faw,  or  ever  will,  quite  a 
jewel  of  a  man,  taken  with  a  violent  fit 
of  the  cholic  ;  to-morrow,  the  greateft  (hew 
this  feafon ;  prints,  pictures,  bronzes,  but- 
terflies, medals,  and  minionettes ;  every  body 
in  the  world  to  be  there  ;  lady  Dy  Jofs, 
Mrs.  Nankyn,  dutchefs  of  Dupe,  and  all 
mankind  j  it  being  impoflible  he  mould 

mount,    I  have  confented   to  fell They 

ftar'd — It  is  true,  gentlemen.  Now  I  fhould 
be  glad  to  have  your  opinions  as  to  a  wig. 
They  were  divided  :  fome  recommended  a 
tye,  others  a  bag :  one  mention'd  a  bob,  but 
was  foon  over-rul'd.  Now,  for  my  part,  I 
own,  I  rather  inclin'd  to  the  bag;  but  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  ramnefs,  I  refolv'd 
to  take  Mrs.  Smirk's  judgment,  my  wife,  a 
dear  good  woman,  fine  in  figure,  high  in 
tafte,  a  fuperior  genius,  and  knows  old  china 
like  a  Nabob. 

Sir  Geo.  What  was  her  decifion  ? 
Smirk.  I  told  her  the  cafe — My  dear,  you 
know  what  has  happen'd.  My  good  friend, 
Mr.  Prig,  the  greateft  man  in  the  world,  in 
his  way,  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  quite 
a  jewel  of  a  man,  a  violent  fit  of  the  cholic 
the  greateft  (hew  this  feafon,  to-mor- 
row, pictures,  and  every  thing  in  the  world ; 
all  the  world  will  be  there :  now,  as  it  is 
impoflible  he  fhould,  I  mount  in  his  ftead. 

You 
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You  know  the  importance  of  a  wig  ;  I  have 
afk'ci  my  friends — fome  recommended  a  tye, 
others  a  bag — what  is  your  opinion  ?  Why, 
to  deal  freely,  Mr.  Smirk,  fays  me,  a  tye 
for  your  round,  regular,  fmiling  face  would 
be  rather  too  formal,  and  a  bag  too  boyifh, 
deficient  in  dignity  for  the  folemn  occafion  ; 
were  I  worthy  to  advife,  you  mould  wear  a 
fomething  between  both. — I'll  be  hang'd,  if 
you  don't  mean  a  major.  I  jufnpt  at  the 
hint,  and  a  major  it  was. 

Sir  Geo.  So,  that  was  fix*. 

Smirk.  Finally.  But  next  day,  when  I 
came  to  mount  the  roftrum,  then  was  the 
tryal.  My  limbs  fhook,  and  rhy  tongue 
trembled.  The  firit  lot  was  a  chamber- 
utenfil,  in  Chelfea  china,  of  the  pea-green 
pattern.  It  occasioned  a  great  laugh  ;  but  I 
got  thro'  it.  Her  grace,  indeed,  gave  me 
great  encouragement.  I  overheard  her  whif- 
per  to  lady  Dy,  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Smirk 
does  it  very  well.  Very  well,  indeed,  Mr. 
Smirk,  addreffing  herfelf  to  me.  I  made  an 
acknowledging  bow  to  her  grace,  as  in  duty 
bound.  But  one  flower  flounced  involunta- 
rily from  me  that  day,  as  I  may  fay.  I  re- 
member, Dr.  Trifle  call'd  it  enthufiaftic,  and 
pronounc'd  it  a  prefage  of  my  future  great- 
nefs. 

Sir  Geo.  What  was  that  ? 

Smirk.  Why,   fir,  the  lot  was  a  Guido  ;  a 

.fingle  figure,  a  marvellous  fae  performance  ; 

6  well 
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well  preferv'd,  and  highly  finifli'd.  It  ftuck 
at  five  and  forty  j  I,  charm'd  with  the  pic- 
ture, and  piqu'd  at  the  people,  A  going  for 
five  and  forty,  no  body  more  than  five  and 

forty  ? Pray,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  look 

at  this  piece,  quite  flefh  and  blood,  and  only 
wants  a  touch  from  the  torch  of  Prometheus, 
to  ftart  from  the  canvafs  and  fall  a  bidding. 
A  general  plaudit  enfu'd,  I  bow'd,  and  in 
three  minutes  knock'd  it  down  at  fixty-three, 
ten. 

Sir  Geo.  That  was  a  ftroke  at  lead  equal 
to  your  mafter. 

Smirk.  O  dear  me!  You  did  not  know  the 
great  man,  alike  in  every  thing.  He  had  as 
much  to  fay  upon  a  ribbon  as  a  Raphael. 
His  manner  too  was  inimitably  fine.  I  re- 
member, they  took  him  off  at  the  play- 
houfe,  fome  time  ago ;  pleafant,  but  wrong. 
Public  characters  fhou'd  not  be  fported  with 
—They  are  facred— — But  we  lofe  time. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  in  the  lobby,  on  the  table, 
you  will  find  the  particulars. 

Smirk.  We  (hall  fee  you.  There  will  be  a 
world  of  company.  I  (hall  pleafe  you.  But 
the  great  nicety  of  our  art  is,  the  eye.  Mark 
how  mine  fkims  round  the  room.  Some  bid- 
ders are  my,  and  only  advance  with  a  nod  ; 
but  I  nail  them.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five.  You  will  be  furpris'd — Ha,  ha,  ha, — 
heigh  ho !  [Exit. 

ACT 
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ACT       III. 

Enter  Sir  George  and  Loader. 
Sir  George. 

AMoft  infernal  run.  Let's  fee,  (Pulls 
out  a  card.)  Loader  a  thoufand,  the 

Baron  two,  Tally— Enough  to  beggar  a 

banker.  Every  (hilling  of  Transfer's  fupply 
exhaufted  !  nor  will  even  the  fale  of  my 
moveables  prove  fufficient  to  difcharge  my 
debts.  Death  and  the  devil !  In  what  a  com- 
plication of  calamities  has  a  few  days  plung'd 
me  !  And  no  refource  ? 

Load.  Knight,  here's  old  Moll  come  to 
wait  on  you  ;  me  has  brought  the  tid-bit  I 
ipoke  of.  Shall  I  bid  her  fend  her  in  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Pray  do.  [Exit  Loader. 

Enter  Mrs.  Cole  and  Lucy. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Come  along,  Lucy.  You  bam- 
ful  baggage,  I  thought  I  had  filenc'd  your 
fcruples.  Don't  you  remember  what  Mr. 
Squintum  faid  ?  A  woman's  not  worth  fav- 
ing,  that  won't  be  guilty  of  a  fwinging-  fin  ; 
for  then  they  have  matter  to  repent  upon. 
Here,  your  honour,  I  leave  her  to  your  ma- 
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nagement.  She  is  young,  tender,  and  timid  ; 
does  not  know  what  is  for  her  own  good  : 
but  your  honour  will  foon  teach  her.  I 
wou'd  willingly  flay,  but  I  muft  not  lofe  the 
left  ure.  [Exit. 

Sir  Geo.  Upon  my  credit,  a  fine  figure! 

Aukward Can't  produce  her  publicly  as 

mine  ;  but  (he  will  do  for  private  amufement 

Will  you  be  feated,  mifs  ? Dumb  ! 

quite  a  picture  !  She  too  wants  a  touch  of 
the  Promethean  torch — Will  you  be  fo  kind, 
Ma'am,  to  walk  from  your  frame  and  take 

a  chair  ? Come,  pr'ythee,  why  fo  coy  ?" 

Nay,  I  am  not  very  adroit  in  the  cuftom  of 
this  country.  I  fuppofe  I  mufl  conduct  you 
Come,  mifs. 

Lucy.  O,  fir. 

Sir  Geo.  Child! 

Lucy.  If  you  have  any  humanity,  fpare 
me. 

Sir  Geo.  In  tears  !  What  can  this  mean  ? 
Artifice.  A  project  to  raife  the  price,  I  fup- 
pofe. Look'e,  my  dear,  you  m^y  fave  this 
piece  of  pathetic  for  another  occafion.  It 

won't  do  with  me ;  I  am  no  novice So, 

child,  a  truce  to  your  tragedy,  1  beg. 

Lucy.  Indeed  you  wrong  me,  fir  j  indeed 
you  do. 

Sir  Geo.  Wrong  you  !  how  came  you  here, 
and  for  what  purpofe  ? 

Lucy. 
4 
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Lucy.  A  (hameful  one.  I  know  it  all,  and 
yet  believe  me,  fir,  I  am  innocent. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  I  don't  queftion  that.  Youf 
pious  patronefs  is  a  proof  of  your  innocence. 

Lucy.  What  can  I  fay  to  gain  your  credit  ? 
And  yet,  fir,  ftrong  as  appearances  are  againfl 
me,  by  all  that's  holy,  you  fee  me  here,  a 
poordiftreft,  involuntary  victim. 

Sir  Geo.  Her  flyle's  above  the  commori 
clafs;  her  tears  are  real. — Rife,  child. — -How 
the  poor  creature  trembles  ! 

Lucy.  Say  then  I  am  fafe. 

Sir  Geo.  Fear  nothing. 

Lucy.  May  heaven  reward  you.  I  can- 
not. 

Sir  Geo.  Pr'ythee,  child,  collect  yourfelf, 
and  help  me  to  unravel  this  myftery.  You 
came  hither  willingly  ?  There  was  no  force  ? 

Lucy.  None. 

Sir  Geo.    You  know  Mrs.  Cole. 

Lucy.  Too  well. 

Sir  Geo.  How  came  you  then  to  trufl 
her? 

Lucy.  Mine,  fir,  is  a  tedious,  melancholy 
tale. 

Sir  Ge@.  And  artlefs  too  ? 

Lucy.  As  innocence. 

Sir  Geo.  Give  it  me. 

Lucy.  It  will  tire  you. 

Sir  Geo.  Not  if  it  be  true.  Be  juft,  and 
you  will  find  me  generous. 

F  2  Lucy, 
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Lucy.  On  that,  fir,  I  rely'd  in  venturing 
hither. 

Sir  Geo.  You  did  me  juftice.  Truft  me 
with  all  your  ftory.  If  you  deferve,  depend 
upon  my  protection. 

Lucy.  Some  months  ago,  fir  I,  was  con- 
ilder'd  as  the  joint  heirefs  of  a  refpectable, 
wealthy  merchant  ;  dear  to  my  friends, 
happy  in  my  profpe&s,  and  my  father's  fa- 
vourite* 

Sir  Geo.  His  name. 

Lucy.  There  you  muft  pardon  me.  Un- 
kind and  cruel  tho'  he  has  been  to  me,  let  me 
difcharge  the  duty  of  a  daughter,  fuffer  in 
filence,  nor  bring  reproach  on  him  who  gave 
me  being. 

Sir  Geo.  I  applaud  your  piety. 

Lucy.  At  this  happy  period,  my  father, 
judging  an  addition  of  wealth  muft  bring  an 
increafe  of  happinefs,  refolved  to  unite  me 
with  a  man,  fordid  in  his  mind,  brutal  in 
his  manners,  and  riches  his  only  recom- 
mendation. My  refufal  of  this  ill-fuited 
match,  tho'  mildly  given,  enflamed  my  fa- 
ther's temper,  naturally  choleric,  alienated 
his  affections,  and  banifh'd  me  his  houfe, 
diftreft  and  deftitute. 

Sir  Geo.  Wou'd  no  friend  receive  you  ? 

Lucy.  Alas,  how  few  are  friends  to  the 
unfortunate!  Befides,  I  knew,  fir,  fuch  a 
itep  wou'd  be  confider'd  by  my  father,  as  an 

appeal 
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appeal  from  his  juftice.  I  therefore  retir'd 
to  a  remote  corner  of  the  town,  trufting,  as 
my  only  advocate,  to  the  tender  calls  of  na- 
ture, in  his  cool,  reflecting  hours. 

Sir  Geo.  How  came  you  to  know  this  wo^ 
man  ? 

Lucy.  Accident  plac'd  me  in  a  houfe,  the 
miftrefs  of  which  profefs'd  the  fame  princi- 
ples with  my  infamous  conductrefs.  There, 
as  enthufiafm  is  the  child  of  melancholy,  I 
caught  the  infection.  A  conftant  attendance 
on  their  aflemblies  procured  me  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  woman,  whofe  extraordinary 
zeal  and  devotion  firft  drew  my  attention  and 
confidence.  I  trufted  her  with  my  ftory, 
and  in  return,  receiv'd  the  warmeft  invita- 
tion to  take  the  protection  of  her  houfe, 
This  I  unfortunately  accepted. 

Sir  Geo.  Unfortunately  Indeed  ! 

Lucy.  By  the  decency  of  appearances,  I 
was  fome  time  impofed  upon.  But  an  accident, 
which  you  will  excufe  my  repeating,  re- 
veal'd  all  the  horror  of  my  fituation.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  a  recital  of  all  the  arts 
us'd  to  feduce  me :  Happily  they  hitherto 
have  fail'd.  But  jJiismornLng  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  my  oGtiny ;  and  no  other 
election  left  me,  but  immediate  compliance, 
or  a  jail,  In  this  defperate  condition,  you 
cannot  wonder,  fir,  at  my  choofing  rather 
Jo  rely  on  thegenerofity  of  a  gentleman,  than 
F  3  the 
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the  humanity  of  a  creature  infenfible  to  pity, 
and  void  of  every  virtue. 

Sir  Geo.  The  event  (hall  juftify  your 
choice.  You  have  my  faith  and  honour  for 
your  fecurity.  For  tho'  I  can't  boaft  of  my 
own  goodnefs,  yet  I  have  an  honed:  feeling 
for  afflicted  virtue ;  and  however  unfamion- 
ahle,  a  fpirit  that  dares  afford  it  protection. 
Give  me  your  hand.  As  foon  as  1  have  dif- 
patch'd  ibme  prefiing  bufmefs  here,  I  will 
lodge  you  in  an  afylum,  facred  to  the  di- 
ilreffes  of  your  fex  ;  where  indigent  beauty 
is  guarded  from  temptations,  and  deluded 
innocence  refcu'd  from  infamy.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Shift. 

Zooks,  I  have  toil'd  like  a  horfe ;  quite 
tir'd,  by  Jupiter.  And  what  fhall  I  get  for 
my  pains  ?  The  old  fellow  here  talks  of 
making  me  eafy  for  life.  Eafy  !  And  what 
does  he  mean  by  eafy  ?  He'll  make  me  an 
cxcife-man,  I  fuppofe,  and  fo  with  an  ink- 
horn  at  my  button-hole  and  a  taper  fwitch 
in  my  hand,  I  (hall  run  about  gauging  of 
beer-barrels.  No,  t{iat  will  never  do.  This 
lad  here  is  no  fool.  Foppifti,  indeed.  He 
does  not  want  parts,  no,  nor  principles  nei- 
ther. I  overheard  his  fcene  with  the  girl. 
I  think  I  may  truft  him.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  venture  it.  It  is  a  fliame  to  have  him 

dup'd 
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dup'd  by  this  old  don.  It  muft  not  be.  I'll 
in  and  unfold — Ha  !— Egad  I  have  a  thought 
too,  which  if  my  heir  apparent  can  execute," 
I  (hall  ftill  lie  conceal'd,  and  perhapc,  be 
rewarded  on  both  fides. 

I  have  it, — 'tis  engender'd,  piping  hot. 

And  now,  Sir  Knight,  I'll  match  you  with 
a  plot.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  William  and  Richard  Wealthy. 

R.  Weal.  Well,  I  fuppofe,  by  this  time, 
you  are  fatisfied  what  a  fcoundrel  you  have 
brought  into  the  world,  and  are  ready  to 
finiih  your  foolery. 

Sir  Will.  Got  to  the  cataftrophc,  good 
brother. 

R.  Weal.  Let  us  have  it  over  then. 

Sir  Will.  I  have  already  alarmed  all  his 
tradefmen.  I  fuppofe  we  fhall  foon  have 
him  here,  with  a  legion  of  bailiffs  and  con- 

ftables. Oh,  you  have  my  will  about 

you  ? 

R.  Weal  Yes,  yes. 

Sir  Will.  It  is  almoft  time  to  produce  it, 
or  read  him  the  claufe  that  relates  to  his  re- 
jedting  your  daughter.  That  will  do  his 
bufinefs.  But  they  come.  I  muft  return  to 
my  character. 


F  4  Enter 
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Enter  Shift. 

Shift.  Sir,  fir,  we  are  all  in  the  wrong 
box ;  our  fcheme  is  blown  up  ;  your  fon  has 
fdeteded  Loader  and  Tally,  and  is  playing  the 
very  devil  within. 

Sir  Will.  Oh,  the  bunglers  ! 

Shift.  Now  for  it,  youngfter. 

Enter  Sir   George,   driving  in  Loader  and 
(mother. 

Sir  Geo.  Rafcals,  robbers,  that  like  the 
locuft,  mark  the  road  you  have  taken,  by 
the  ruin  and  defolation  you  leave  behind 
you. 

Load.  Sir  George! 

Sir  Geo.  And  can  youth,  however  cautious, 
be  guarded  againft  fuch  deep-laid  complicited 
yijlany  ?  Where  are  the  reft  of  your  diabolical 

crew  ?  your  auctioneer,  tifurer,  and O 

fir,  are  you  here  ? —I  am  glad  you  have 

not  efcaped  us,  however. 

Sir  Will.  What  de  devil  is  de  matter  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Your  birth,  which  I  believe  an 
imposition,  preferves  you,  however,  from  the 
difcipline  thofe  rogues  have  reqeiy'd.  A  ba- 
ron, a  nobleman,  a  (harper!  O  ihame!  It  is 
enough  to  banifh  all  confidence  from  the 
.  On  whoi^  faith  can  we  rely,  when 

thofe, 
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thofe,  whofe  honour  is  held  as  facred  as  an 
oath,  unmindful  of  their  dignity,  defcend 
to  rival  pick-pockets  in  their  infamous  arts 
What  are  thcfe  ?  [pulls  out  dice]  pretty 
implements,  the  fruits  of  your  leifure 
hours !  They  are  dexteroufly  done.  You 
have  a  fine  mechanical  turn.— -Dick,  fecure 
the  door. 

Mrs.  Cole,  fpeaking  as  entering. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Here  I  am,  at  laft.  Well,  and 
fyow  is  your  honour,  and  the  little  gentlewo- 
man ? — Blefs  me  !  what  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  am,  Madam,  treating  your 
friends  with  a  cold  collation,  and  you  are 
opportunely  come  for  your  (hare.  The  little 
gentlewoman  is  fafe,  and  in  much  better 
hands  than  you  defigned  her.  Abominable 
hypocrite  !  Who  tottering  under  the  load 
of  irreverent  age,  and  infamous  difeafes, 
inflexibly  proceeds  in  the  practice  of  every 
vice,  impioufly  proftituting  the  moft  facred 
inflitutions  to  the  moft  infernal  purpofes. 

Mrs.  Cole.  I  hope  your  honour 

Sir  Geo.  Take  her  away.  As  you  have 
been  fingular  in  your  penitence,  you  ought 
to  be  diftinguim'd  in  your  penance  ;  which, 
I  promife  you,  (hall  be  moft  publickly  and 

plentifully  beftow'd.  [Exit  Cole. 

I 

Enter 
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Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  The  conftables,  fir. 

Sir  Geo.  Let  them  come  in,  that  I  may 
confign  thefe  gentlemen  to  their  care.  [To 
Sir  Will.]  Your  letters  of  nobility  you  will 
produce  in  a  court  of  juftice.  Tho',  if  I 
read  you  right,  you  are  one  of  thofe  indigent, 
itinerant  nobles  of  your  own  creation, 
which  our  reputation  for  hofpitality  draws 
hither  in  fhoals,  to  the  mame  of  our  un- 
deiftanding,  the  impairing  of  our  fortunes, 
and  when  you  are  trufted,  the  betraying  of 
our  defigns.  Officers,  do  your  duty. 

Sir  Will.  Why,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Juft  as  I  guefs'd.  An  importer. 
He  has  recovered  the  free  ufe  of  his  tongue 
already. 

Sir  Will.  Nay,  but  George. 

Sir  Geo.  Infolent  familiarity  !  away  with 
him. 

Sir  Will.  Hold,  hold,  a  moment.  Bro- 
ther Richard,  fet  this  matter  to  rights. 

R.  Weal.   Don't  you  know  him  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Know  him  !  The  very  queftion 
is  an  affront. 

R.  Weal.  Nay,  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  'Tis 
your  father,  you  fool. 

Sir  Geo.  My  father  !  Impoffible  ! 

Sir  Will.  That  may  be,  but  'tis  true.    * 

Sir 
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Sir  Geo.  My  father  alive  !  Thus  let  me 
greet  the  blefling. 

Sir  Will.  Alive  !  Ay,  and  I  believe  I  (han't 
be  in  a  hurry  to  die  again. 

Sir  Geo.  But,  dear  fir,  the  report  of  your 
death and  this  difguife ro  what 

Sir  Will.  Don't  afk  any  queftions.  Your 
uncle  will  tell  you  all.  For  my  part,  I  am 
fick  of  the  fcheme. 

R.  Weal.  I  told  you  what  would  come  of 
your  politics. 

Sir  Will  You  did  fo.  But  if  it  had  not 
been  for  thofe  clumfy  fcoundrels,  the  plot 

was  as  good  a  plot O  George,  fuch  dif- 

coveries  I   have  to  make.     Within  I'll  un- 
ravel the  whole. 

Sir  Geo.  Perhaps,  fir,  I  may  match  'em. 

Shift.  Sir.  [Pu/ls  him  by  the  Jleeve. 

Sir  Geo.  Never  fear.  It  is  impoffible,  gen- 
tlemen, to  determine  your  fate,  till  this  mat- 
ter is  more  fully  explain'd  ;  till  when,  keep 

'em  in  fafe  cuftody. Do  you  know  them, 

fir  ? 

Sir  Will.  Yes,  but  that's  more  than  they 
did  me.  I  can  cancel  your  debts  there,  and, 
I  believe,  prevail  on  thofe  gentlemen  to  re- 
fund too But  you  have  been  a  fad  pro- 
fligate young  dog,  George. 

Sir  Geo.  I  can't  boaft  of  my  goodnefs,  fir, 
but  I  think  I  could  produce  you  a  proof,  that 

J  am  not  fo  totally  deftitute  of 

Sir 
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Sir  Will.  Ay  !  Why  then  pr'ythee  do. 

Sir  Geo.  I  have,  fir,  this  day,  refitted  a 
temptation,  that  greater  pretenders  to  mo- 
rality might  have  yielded  to.  But  I  will 
truft  myfelf  no  longer,  and  muft  crave  your 
interpolation  and  protection. 

Sir  Will.  To  what  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  will  attend  you  with  the  ex- 
planation in  an  inftant.  [Exit. 

Sir  Will.  Pr'ythee,  Shift,  what  does  he 
mean  ? 

Shift.  I  believe  I  can  guefs. 

Sir  Will.  Let  us  have  it. 

Shift.  I  fuppofe  the  affair  I  overheard  juft 
now,  a  prodigious  fine  elegant  girl,  faith  ; 
that,  discarded  by  her  family,  for  refuting 
to  marry  her  grand-father,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  venerable  lady  you  faw,  who  being 
the  kind  caterer  for  your  fon's  amufements, 
brought  her  hither  for  a  purpofe  obvious 
enough.  But  the  young  gentleman,  touch'd 
with  her  ftory,  truth  and  tears,  was  con- 
verted from  the  fpoiler  of  her  honour,  to 
the  pro'edtor  of  her  innocence. 

Sir  Will.  Look'e  there,  brother,  did  not 
I  tell  you  that  George  was  not  fo  bad  at  the 
bottom  ! 

R.  Weal.  This  does  indeed  atone  for  half 
the — —But  they  are  here. 


Entu 
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Enter  Sir  George  and  Lucy. 

Sir  Geo.  Fear  nothing,  madam,  you  may 
fafely  rely  on  the • 

Lucy.  My  father  ! 

R.  Weal.  Lucy  ! 

Lucy.  O,  iir,  can  you  forgive  your  poor 
diftreft  unhappy  girl?  You  fcarce  can  guefs 
how  hardly  I've  been  us'd,  fince  my  banifh- 
ment  from  your  paternal  roof.  Want,  pin- 
ing want,  anguifh  and  (hame,  have  been  my 
conftant  partners. 

Sir  Will.  Brother ! 

Sir  Geo.  Sir ! 

Lucy.  Father ! 

R.  Weal.  Rife,  child,  'tis  I  muft  afk  thee 
forgivenefs.  Canfl  thou  forget  the  woes 
I've  made  thee  fuffer  ?  Come  to  my  arms 
once  more,  thou  darling  of  my  age.— What 
mifchief  had  my  ramnefs  nearly  compleated. 
Nephew,  I  fcarce  can  thank  you  as  I  ought, 
but 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  richly  paid,  in  being  the 

happy  inftrumcnt— < Yet,  might  I  urge  a 

wifh 

R.  Weal.  Name  it. 

Sir  Geo.  That  you  would  forgive  my  fol- 
lies of  to-day  j  and,  as  I  have  been  provi- 
dentially the  occafional  guardian  of  your 

daughter's 
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daughter's  honour,  that  you   would  beflow 
on  me    that  right  for  life. 

R.  Weal.  That  muft  depend  on  Lucy; 
her  will,  not  mine,  fhall  now  (jiiredt  her 
choice — What  fays  your  father  ? 

Sir  Will.  Me!  Oh,  I'll  fhew  you  in  an 
inftant.  Give  me  your  hands.  There,  chil- 
dren, now,  you  arejoin'd,  and  the  devil  take 
him  that  wifhes  to  part  you. 

Sir  Geo.  I  thank  you  for  us  both. 

R.  Weal.  Happinefs  attend  you. 

Sir  Will.  Now,  brother,  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  be  a  good  plotter.  All  this  was 
brought  to  bear  by  my  means. 

Shift.  With  my  affiftance,  I  hope,  you'll 
own,  fir. 

Sir  /##/.' That's  true,  honeft  Shift,  and 
thou  malt  be  richly  rewarded  ;  nay,  George 
lhall  be  your  friend  too.  This  Shift  is  an 
ingenious  fellow,  let  me  tell  you,  fon. 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  no  ftranger  to  his  abilities, 
Cr.  But,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  retire.  The 
various  flruggles  of  this  fair  fufferer  require 
the  foothing  foftnefs  of  a  fitter's  love.  And 
now,  fir,  I  hope  your  fears  for  me  are  over; 
for  had  I  not  this  motive  to  reftrain  my 
follies,  yet  I  now  know  the  town  too  well 
to  be  ever  its  bubble,  and  will  take  care  to 
j>referve,  at  leaft, 

Some  more  eftate,  and  principles,  and  wit, 
Than  brokers,  bawds,  and  gamefters  fhall  think  fit. 

SHIFT, 
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SHIFT,  addreffmg  himfelf  to  Sir  George. 

And  what  becomes  of  your  poor  fervant  Shift  ? 

Your  father  talks  of  lending  me  a  lift 

A  great  man's  promiie,  when  his  turn  is  ferv'd! 
Capons  on  promifes  wou'd  foon  be  ftarv'd  : 
No,  on  myfelf  alone,  I'll  now  rely  : 

'Gad  I've  a  thriving  traffic  in  my  eye 

Near  the  mad  rnanfions  of  Moorfields  Til  bawl  ;1 
Friends,  fathers,  mothers,  fitters,  fons,  and  all,  I 
Shut  up  your  (hops,  and  liften  to  my  call.  I 

With  labour,  toil,  allfecond  means  difpenfe, 
And  live  a  rent-charge  upon  Providence. 
Prick  up  your  ears ;  a  ftory  now  I'll  tell, 
Which  once  a  widow,  and  her  child  befel, 
I  knew  the  mother,  and  her  daughter  well ; 
Poor,  it  is  true,  they  were  ;  but  never  wanted, 
For  whatfoe'er  they  afk'd,  was  always  granted: 
One  fatal  day,  the  matron's  truth  was  try'd, 
She  wanted  meat  and  drink,  and  fairly  cry'd. 
[Child.]  Mother,  you  cry!  [Moth.]  Oh,  child, 

I've  got  no  bread. 
[Child.]  What  matters  that?  Why  Providence  an't 

dead! 

With  reafon  good,  this  truth  the  child  might  fay, 
For  there  came  in  at  noon,  that  very  day, 
Bread,  greens,  potatoes,  and  a  leg  of  mutton, 
A  better  fure  a  table  ne'er  was  put  on  : 
Ay,  that  might  be,  ye  cry,  with  thofe  poor  fuuls ; 
But  we  ne'er  had  a  rafher  for  the  coals. 
And  d'ye  deferve  it  ?  How  d'ye  fpend  your  days  ? 
In  paftimes,  prodigality,  and  plays  ' 
Let|s  go  fee  Foote !  ah,  Foote's  a  precious  limb ! 
Old-nick  will  foon  a  football  make  of  him  ! 

For 
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For  foremoft  rows  in  fide-boxes  you  move. 
Think  you  to  meet  with  fide-boxes  above  ? 
Where  gigling  girls  and  powder'd  fops  may  fit,' 
No,  you  will  all  be  cramm'd  into  the  pit, 
And  croud  the  houfe  for  Satan's  benefit. 
Oh !  what  you  fnivel  ?  well,  do  fo  no  more, 
Drop,  to  atone,  your  money  at  the  door, 
And,  if  I  pleafe, 1*11  give  it  to  the  poor. 
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PROLOGUE, 


various  revolutions  in  our  art, 
Since  Thefpis  firfl  Jung  ballads  in  a  cart  / 
By  nature  fram'd  the  witty  war  to  wage, 
And  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  the  flage, 
From  his  own  foil  that  bard  his  pictures  drew  ; 
The  gaping  crowd  the  mimic  features  knew, 
And  the  broad  jefl  with  fire  eleftric  flew. 
Succeeding  times,  more  poliJK'd  and  refirfd, 
To  rigid  rules  the  comic  mufe  confind: 
Robb'd  of  the  nafral  freedom  of  her  feng, 
In  artful  meafures  now  Jh,e  floats  along  ; 
No  fprightly  fallies  roufe  the  flumVring  pit  5 
Thalia,  grown  mere  archite£t  in  wit, 
To  doors  find  ladders  has  confined  her  cares, 
Convtnient  clofets,  and  a  fnug  back -flair s ; 
'Twixt  her  and  Satire  has  diffolv'd  the  league, 
And  jilted  humour  to  enjoy  intrigue. 
To  gain  the  fuff'rage  of  this  poliflfd  age, 
We  bring  to-night  a  flr anger  on  the  flage  : 
His  fire  De  Vega-,  we  confefs  this  truth, 
Left  you  miflake  him  for  a  Britijh  youth. 
Severe  the  cenfure  on  my  feeble  pen, 
Neglecting  manners,  that  Jhe  copies  men : 
Thus,  if  I  hum  or  ha,  or  name  report, 
3Tis  Serjeant  Splitcaufe  from  the  Inns  of  court ; 
If,  at  the  age  that  ladies  ceafe  to  dance, 
To  romp  at  Ranelagh,  or  read  romance, 
I  draw  a  dowager  inclined  to  man, 
Or  paint  her  rage  for  china  or  japan, 
The  true  original  is  quickly  kntwn, 
And  lady  Squab  proclaim  d  throughout  the  town. 
But  in  the  following  group  let  no  man  dare 
To  claim  a  limb,  nay,  not  a  fingle  hair : 
What  gallant  Briton  can  be  fuck  a  fot 
Tt  own  the  child  a  Spanard  has  b$got. 
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ACT        I. 

SCENE  a  Lodging. 

YOUNG  WILDING  and  PAPILLION  difcwered. 

Young  Wilding. 

I  am  now,   Papillion,   perfectly 
equipped  ? 

Papillion.  Perfonne  mieux.  Nobody 
better, 
r.  Wild.  My  figure  ? 
PJ/>.  Fait  a  peindre. 
r.  #%/.  My  air  ? 
P<z/>.  Libre. 
T.  Wild.  My  addrefs  ? 
P#/>.  Parifiene. 

T.  /^/y^.  My  hat  fits  eafily  under  my  arm ; 
not  like  the  draggled  tail  of  my  tatter'd  acade- 
mical habit. 

Pap.  Ah,  bien  autre  chofe. 
T.  Wild.  Why  then,  adieu,  Alma  Mater,  and 
bien  venue,  la  ville  de  Londre  ;  farewell  to  the 
fchools,  and  welcome  the  theatres;  prefidents, 
proctors,  fhort  commons  with  long  graces,  muft 
now  give  place  to  plays,  bagnios,  long  tavern- 
bills  with  no  graces  at  all. 

B  Pap: 
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Pap.  Ah,  bravo,  bravo! 

T.  Wild.  Well  but,  my  dear  Papillion,  you 
muft  give  me  the  chart  du  paye  :  This  town  is  a 
new  world  to  me  ;  my  provident  papa,  you 
know,  would  never  fuffer  me  near  the  Irnoak  of 
London  •,  and  what  can  be  his  motive  for  per- 
mitting me  now,  I  can't  readily  conceive. 

Pap.  Ni  moi. 

Tt  Wild.  \  mall,  however,  take  the  liberty  to 
conceal  my  arrival  from  him  for  a  few  days. 

Pap.  Vous  avez  raifon. 

Y.  Wild.  Well,  my  Mentor,  and  how  am  I  to 
manage  ?  direct  my  road  :  where  muft  I  begin : 
but  the  debate  is,  I  fuppofe,  of  confequence  ? 

Pap.  Vraiment. 

T.  Wild.  How  long  have  you  left  Paris,  Pa- 
pillion  ? 

Pap.  Twelve,'  dirteen  year. 

T.  Wild.  I  can't  compliment  you  upon  your 
progrefs  in  Englifh. 

Pap.  The  accent  is  difficult. 

T.  Wild.  But  here  you  are  at  home. 

Pap.  C'eft  vrai. 

T.  Wild.  No  ftrangers  to  famionable  places. 

Pap.  O  faite ! 

T.  Wild.  Acquainted  with  the  famionable 
figures  of  both  fexes. 

Pap.  Sans  doute. 

T.  Wild.  Well  then,  open  your  lecture  :  And, 
d'ye  hear,  Papillion,  as  you  have  the  honour  to 
be  promoted  from  the  mortifying  condition  of 
an  humble  valet,  to  the  important  charge  of  a 
private  tutor,  let  us  difcard  all  diftance  between 
us:  See  me  ready  to  flack  my  thirft  at  your 
fountain  of  knowledge,  my  Magnus  Apollo. 

Pap.  Here  then  1  difclole  my  Helicon  to  my 
poetical  pupU. 

Y.Wild. 
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T.  Wild.  Hey,  Papillion  ! 

Pap.  Sir? 

T  mid.  What  is  this  ?  why,  you  fpeak  Englifh ! 

Pap.  Without  doubt. 

Y.Wild.  But  like  a  native! 

Pap.  To  be  fure. 

T.  Wild.  And  what  am  I  to  conclude  from  all 
this? 

Pap.  Logically  thus,  Sir  :  Whoever  fpeaks 
pure  Englifh  is  an  Englifhman :  I  fpeak  pure 
Englifh  ;  ergo,  I  am  an  Englifhman.  There's  a 
categorical  fyllogifm  for  you,  Major,  Minor,  and 
Confequence.  What,  do  you  think,  Sir,  that 
whilft  you  was  bufy  at  Oxford,  I  was  idle  ?  no, 
no,  no. 

T.  Wild.  Well,  Sir,  but  notwithstanding  your 
pleafantry,  I  mufl  have  this  matter  explain'd. 

Pap.  So  you  (hall,  my  good  Sir  ;  but  don't  be 
in  fuch  a  hurry :  You  can't  fuppofe  I  would  give 
you  the  key,  unlefs  I  meant  you  fhould  open 
the  door. 

T.  Wild.  Why  then,   prythee,  unlock. 

Pap.  Immediately.  But,  by  way  of  entering 
,upon  my  poft  as  preceptor,  fuffer  me  firft  to 
give  you  a  hint :  You  muft  not  expert,  Sir,  to 
find  here,  as  at  Oxford,  men  appearing  in  their 
real  characters ;  every  body  there,  Sir,  knows 
that  Dr.  Mufty  is  a  fellow  of  Maudlin,  and  Tom 
Trifle  a  ftudent  of  Chriftchurch  •,  but  this  town 
is  one  great  comedy,  in  which  not  only  the  prin- 
ciples, but  frequently  the  perfons  are  feign'd. 

r.  mid.  A  ufeful  obfervation. 

Pap.  Why  now,  Sir,  at  the  firft  coffee-houfe 
I  [hall  enter  you,  you  will  perhaps  meet  a  man 
from  whole  decent  fable  drefs,  placid  counte- 
nance, infinuating  behaviour,  fliort  fword,  with 
rhe  waiter's  civil  addition  of  tc  a  difh  of  coffee 
B  2  for 
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for  Dr.  Julap,"  you  would  fuppofe  him  to  be 
a  phyfician. 

r.  mid.  Weil  ? 

Pap.  Does  not  know  diafcordium  from  dia- 
culum.  An  abfolute  French  fpy,  conceal'4 
under  the  fhelter  of  a  huge  medicinal  perriwig. 

T.  Wild.  Indeed  ! 

Pap.  A  martial  figure  too,  it  is  odds  but  you 
will  encounter ;  from  whofe  fears,  title,  drefs, 
and  addrefs,  you  would  fuppofe  to  have  had  a 
fhare  in  every  action  fmce  the  peace  of  the  Py^ 
renees :  runner  to  a  gaming-table,  and  bully  to 
a  bawdy-houfe.  Battles,  to  be  fure,  he  has  bren 
in — with  the  watch  j  and. frequently  a  prifoner 
too — in  the  round-houfe. 

T.  Wild.  Amazing! 

Pap.  In  fhort,  Sir,  you  will  meet  with  law- 
yers who  practife  fmuggling,  and  merchants 
who  trade  upon  Hounflow-heath  j  reverend  a- 
theifts,  right  honourable  fharpers  ;  and  French- 
men from  the  county  of  York. 

T.  Wild.  In  the  laft  lift,  I  prefume,  you  roll. 

Pap.  Juft  my  fituation. 

T.  Wild.  And  pray,  Sir,  what  may  be  your 
motive  for  this  whimfical  transformation  ? 

Pap.  A  very  harmlefs  one,  I  prornife  you  : 
I  would  only  avail  myfelf  at  the  expence  of 
folly  and  prejudice. 

T.  Wild.  As  how  ? 

Pap.  Why,  Sir But,  to  be  better  under- 

ftood,  I  believe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  you  a 
fhort  fketch  of  the  principal  incidents  of  my  life. 

T.  mid.  Prithee  do. 

Pap.  Why  then  you  are  to  know,  Sir,  that 
my  former  fituation  has  been  rather  above  my 
prefent  condition,  having  once  fuftained  the  dig- 
pity  of  fub-preceptor  to  one  of  thofe  cheap  rural 

academies 
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academies  with  which  our  count yof  York  is  fo 
plentifully  ftock'd. 

T.  Wild.  But  to  the  point :  Why  this  difguife  ? 
why  renounce  your  country  ? 

Pap.  There,  Sir,  you  make  a  little  miflake; 
it  was  my  country  that  renounc'd  me. 

T.  Wild.  Explain. 

Pap.  In  an  inftant,  upon  quitting  the  fchool, 
and  firft  coming  to  town,  I  got  recommended  to 
the  compiler  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

T.  Wild.  What,  an  author  too  ? 

Pap.  Oh,  a  voluminous  one :  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  belles  lettres  fell  under  my  infpec- 
tion  -,  phyfic,  divinity,  and  the  mathematics,  my 
miftrefs  manag'd  herfelf.  There,  Sir,  like  an- 
other Ariftarch,  I  dealt  out  fame  and  damnation 
at  pleafure.  In  obedience  to  the  caprice  and 
commands  of  my  matter,  I  have  conderrm'd 
books  1  never  read,  and  applauded  the  fidelity  of 
a  tranflation,  without  undemanding  one  fyllable 
of  the  original. 

T.  Wild.  Ah !  why  I  thought  acutenefs  of  dif- 
cernmenr,  and  depth  of  knowledge,  were  ne- 
ceffary  to  accompli Qi  a  critic. 

Pap.  Yes,  Sir  j  but  not  a  monthly  one.  Our 
method  was  very  concife:  We  copy  the  title- 
page  of  a  new  book  •,  we  never  go  any  further : 
if  we  are  order'd  to  praife  it,  we  have  at  hand 
about  ten  words,  which,  fcatter'd  through  as 
many  periods,  effectually  does  the  bufinefs  ;  a", 
'*  laudable  defign,  happy  arrangement,  fpirited 
language, nervous  fentiment,  elevationof  thought, 
eonclufive  argument i"  if  we  are  to  decry,  then 
we  have,  "  unconnected,  flat,  falfe,  illiberal  ftric- 
ture,  reprehenfible,  unnatural  :"  and  thus,  Sir, 
we  pepper  the  author,  and  foon  rid  our  hands  of 
Jiis  work. 

r. 
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Y.Wild.  A  fhort  recipe. 

Pap.  And  yet,  Sir,  you  have  all  the  materials 
that  are  necefiary :  Thefe  are  the  arms  with 
which  we  engage  authors  of  every  kind.  To  us 
all  fubjects  are  equal ;  plays  or  fermons,  poetry 
or  politics,  mufic  or  midwifry,  it  is  the  fame 
thing. 

T.  Wild,  How  came  you  to  refign  this  eafy 
employment  ? 

Pap.  It  would  not  anfwer.  Notwithstanding 
what  we  fay,  people  will  judge  for  themfelves ; 
our  work  hung  upon  hand,  and  all  I  could  get 
from  the  publifher  was  four  millings  a- week, 
and  my  fmall  beer.  Poor  pittance ! 

T.  Wild.  Poor  indeed. 

Pap.  Oh,  half-ftarv'dme! 

T.  Wild.  What  was  your  next  change  ? 

Pap.  I  was  mightily  puzzled  to  choofe.  Some 
would  have  had  me  turn  player,  and  others  me- 
thodift  preacher ;  but  as  1  had  no  money  to  build 
me  a  tabernacle,  *I  did  not  think  it  could  anfwer ; 
and  as  to  a  player — whatever  might  happen  to 
me,  I  was  determin'd  not  to  bring  a  difgrace  upon 
my  family,  and  fo  I  refolv'd  to  turn  footman. 

T.Wild.  Wifely  refolv'd. 

Pap.  Yes,  Sir,  but  not  fo  eafily  executed. 

T.Wild.  No! 

Pap.  Oh  no,  Sir.  Many  a  weary  ftep  have  I 
taken  after  a  place :  here  1  was  too  old,  there  I 
was  too  young  ;  here  the  laft  livery  was  too  big, 
there  it  was  two  little ;  here  I  was  aukward,  there 
I  was  knowing;  madam  diflik'd  me  at  this 
houfe,  her  ladymip's  woman  at  the  next:  So 
that  I  was  as  much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  place, 
as  the  great  Cynic  philofopher  to  difcover  a  man. 
In  fhort,  I  was  quite  in  a  (late  of  defpair,  when 
Chance  threw  an  old  friend  in  my  way  that  quite 
retriev'd  my  affairs.  T. 
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r.  Wild.  Pray  who  might  he  be  ? 

Pap.  A  little  bit  of  a  Swifs  genius,  who  had 
been  French  ufher  with  me  at  the  fame  fchool 
in  the  country.  I  open'd  my  melancholy  ftory 
to  him,  over  three  pennyworth  of  beef-a  la- 
mode,  in  a  cellar  in  St.  Ann's.  My  little  foreign 
friend  purs'd  up  his  lanthorn  jaws,  and  with  a 
fhrug  of  contempt,  **  Ah,  maitre  Jean,  vous 
n'avez  pas  la  politique  j  you  have  no  finefie  :  to 
trive  here  you  muft  ftudy  the  folly  of  your  own 
country."  "  How,  Monfieur !"  'e  Taifez  vous. 
Keep  a  your  tongue !  autre  foy  !  I  teach  you 
fpeak  French,  now  I  teach  a  you  to  forget  Eng- 
lifh.  Go  vid  me  to  my  lodgement,  I  vil  give  you 
proper  drefs ;  den  go  prefent  yourfelf  to  de  fame 
hotels,  de  very  fame  houfe  ;  you  will  find  all  dc 
doors  dat  was  fhut  in  your  face  as  footman  An- 
glois,  will  fly  open  demfelves  to  a  French  valet 
de  chambre." 

T.WiU.  Well,  Papillion? 

Pap.  Gad,  Sir,  I  thought  it  was  but  sin  ho- 
ned artifice,  fo  I  determined  to  follow  my  friend's 
advice. 

T.  Wild.  Did  it  fucceed  ? 

Pap.  Better  than  expectation :  my  tawny  face, 
long  queue,  and  broken  Englifh,  was  a  pas  par 
tout.  Befides,  when  I  am  out  of  place,  this 
difguife  procures  me  many  refources. 

T.  Wild.  As  how  ? 

Pap.  Why,  at  a  pinch,  Sir,  I  am  either  a 
teacher  of  tongues,  a  frizeur,  a  dentift,  or  a 
dancing- matter  i  thefe,  Sir,  are  hereditary  profef- 
fions to  Frenchmen.  But  now,  Sir, to  the  the  point: 
As  you  were  pleas'd  to  be  fo  candid  with  me,  I 
was  determin'd  to  have  no  referve  with  you. 
You  have  ftudy'd  books,  I  have  ftudy'd  men  -,  you 
want  advice,  and  I  have  fome  at  your  fervice 

T.  mid. 
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T.  Wild.  Well,  I'll  be  your  cuftomer. 

Pap.  But  guard  my  fecret :  if  I  mould  be  fd 
unfortunate  to  lofe  your  place,  don't  (hut  me 
out  from  every  other. 

T.  Wild.  You  may  rely  upon  me. 

Pap.  In  a  few  years  I  mall  be  in  a  condition 
to  retire  from  bufmefs ;  but  whether  I  mail  fet- 
tle at  my  family- fear,  or  pafs  over  to  the  conti- 
nent, is  as  yet  undetermined.  Perhaps,  in  gra- 
titude to  the  country,  1  may  purchafe  a  marqui- 
fate  near  Paris,  and  fpend  the  money  I  have  got 
by  their  means,  generoufly  amongft  them. 

T.  Wild.  A  grateful  intention.  But  let  us 
fally.  Where  do  we  open  ? 

Pap.  Let  us  fee— one  o'clock— it  is  a  fine 
day:  the  Mall  will  be  crowded. 

T.  mid.  A  Ions. 

Pap.  But  don't  flare,  Sir  :  furvey  every  thing 
with  an  air  of  habit  and  indifference. 

T.  Wild.  Never  fear. 

Pap.  But  I  would,  Sir,  crave  a  moment's 
audience,  upon  a  fubjed:  that  may  prove  very 
material  to  you. 

T.  Wild.  Proceed. 

Pap.  You  will  pardon  my  preemption  •,  but 
you  have,  my  good  matter,  one  little  foible 
that  t  could  wim  you  to  correct. 

T.  Wild.  What  is  it  ? 

Pap.  And  yet  it  is  a  pity  too,  you  do  it  fo 
very  well. 

T.  Wild.  Prithee  be  plain. 

Pap.  You  have,  Sir,  a  lively  imagination, 
with  a  moft  happy  turn  for  invention. 

T.  Wild.  Well. 

Pap.  But  now  and  then  in  your  narratives  you 
are  hurry'd,  by  a  flow  of  fpirits,  to  border  upon 
the  improbable,  a  little  given  to  the  marvellous. 

T.  mid. 
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T.  Wild.  I  underftand  you :  what,  I  am  fome- 
what  fubjecl:  to  lying. 

Pap.  Oh,  pardon  me,  Sir;  I  don't  fay  that; 
no,  no,  only  a  little  apt  toembellifh;  that's  all. 
To  be  fure  it  is  a  fine  gift ;  that  there  is  no  dif- 
puting:  but  men  in  general  are  fo  ftupid,  fo  ri- 

goroufly  attach'd  to  matter  of  fad -And  yet 

this  talent  of  yours  is  the  very  foul  and  fpirit  of 
poetry ;  and  why  it  mould  not  be  the  fame  in 
profe,  I  can't  for  my  life  determine. 

T.  Wild.  You  would  advife  me,  then,  not  to 
be  quite  fo  poetical  in  my  profc? 

Pap.  Why,  Sir,  if  you  would  defcend  a  little 
to  the  grovelling  comprehenfion  of  the  million, 
I  think  it  would  be  as  well. 

T.  mid.  I'll  think  of  it. 

Pap.  Befides,  Sir,  in  this  town  people  are  more 
fmoaky  and  fufpicious.  Oxford,  you  know,  is 
the  feat  of  the  mufes,  and  a  man  is  naturally  per- 
mitted more  ornament  and  garniture  to  his  con- 
verfation  than  they  will  allow  in  this  latitude. 

T.  Wild.  I  believe  you  are  right.  But  we  mail 
be  late.  D'ye  hear  me,  Papillion  :  if  at  any 
time  you  find  me  growing  too  poetical,  give  me 
a  hint;  your  advice  fhan't  be  thrown  away. 

[£**/. 

Pap.  I  wifh  it  may'nt ;  but  the  difeafe  is  too 
rooted  to  be  quickly  remov'd.  Lord,  how  I 
have  fweat  for  him!  yet  he  is  as  unimbarrafled, 
eafy,  and  fluent,  all  the  time,  as  if  he  reallv  be- 
liev'd  what  he  faid.  Well,  to  be  fure  he  is  a  great 
matter  ;  it  is  a  thoufand  pities  his  genius  could 
not  be  converted  to  fome  public  fervice:'  I  think 
the  government  mould  employ  him  to  anfwer 
the  BrufTels  Gazette.  I'll  be  hang'd  if  he  «5  not 
too  many  for  Monfieur  Maubert,  at  his  own 
Weapons.  [Lxit. 

C  SCENE 
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SCENE  the  Park. 

Enler  Mifs  GRANTHAM  and  Mifs  GODFREY,  and 


MifsGrantbam.  John,  let  the  chariot  go  round 
to  Spring-Gardens,  for  your  miftrefs  and  1  fliaJl 
call  atLady  Bab's,  Mils  Arabella  A  llnight's,  the 
countefs  of  Crumple's,  and  the  tall  man's,  this 
morning.  My  dear  Mifs  Godfrey,  what  trouble 
I  have  had  to  get  you  out  !  why,  child,  you  are 
as  tedious  as  a  long  mourning.  Do  you  know 
now,  that  of  all  places  of  public  rendezvous  I 
honour  the  Park  ?  forty  thoufand  million  of 
times  preferable  to  the  play  houfe  !  Don*t  you 
think  fo,  my  dear  ! 

Mifs  Godfrey.  They  are  both  well  in  their  way. 

M.  Gr.  Way  !  why  the  purpofe  of  both  is  the 
fame  •,  to  meet  company,  i'n't  it  ?  what,  d'ye 
think  I  go  there  for  the  plays,  or  come  here  for 
the  trees?  ha,  ha!  well,  that  is  well  enough. 
But,  O  Gemini!  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons: 
You  are  a  prude,  and  have  no  relifh  for  the  little 
innocent  liberties  with  which  a  fine  woman  may 
indulge  herfelf  in  public. 

M.  God.  Liberties  in  public! 

M.  Gr.  Yes,  child  -.  fuch  as  encoring  a  fong 
at  an  opera,  interrupting  a  play  in  a  critical 
fcene  of  diftrefs,  hallowing  to  a  pretty  fellow 
crofs  the  Mall,  as  loud  as  if  you  were  calling  a 
coach.  Why,  do  you  know  now,  my  dear,  that 
by  a  lucky  ftroke  in  drefs,  and  a  few  high  airs 
of  my  own  making,  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  gaz'd  at  and  followed  by  as  great  a 
croud,  on  a  Sunday,  as  if  I  w'as  the  Tripoli  an> 
b-ifiador  ? 

M.  Gcd. 
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M.  God.  The  good  fortune,  Ma'am !  Surely, 
the  wifh  of  every  decent  woman  is  to  be  unno- 
tic'd  in  public. 

M.  Gr.  Decent !  oh,  my  dear  queer  creature, 
what  a  phrafe  have  you  found  out  for  a  woman 
of  fafhion !  Decency  is,  child,  a  mere  bourgois 
plebeian  quality,  and  fit  only  for  thofe  who  pay 
court  to  the  world,  and  not  for  us  to  whom  the 
world  pays  court.  Upon  my  word,  you  muft 
enlarge  your  ideas :  you  are  a  fine  girl,  and  we 
muft  not  have  you  loft  ,  I'll  undertake  you  my- 

felf.     But,  as  I  was  faying Pray,  my  dear, 

what  was  I  faying  ? 

M  God.  I  proofs  I  don't  recollect. 

M.  Gr.  Hey  ! — Oh,  ay,  the  park.  One  great 
reafon  for  my  loving  the  Park  is,  that  one  has  fo 
many  opportunities  of  creating  connections. 

M.  God.  Ma'am ! 

M.  Gr.  Nay,  don't  look  grave.  Why,  do  you 
know  that  all  my  male  friendfhips  are  form'd  in 
this  place  ? 

M.  God.  It  is  an  odd  fpot :  But  you  muft  par- 
don me  if  I  doubt  the  poffibility. 

M.  Gr.  Oh,  1  will  convince  you  in  a  moment ; 
for  here  feems  to  be  coming  a  good  imart  figure 
that  I  don't  recollect.  I  will  throw  out  a  lure. 

M.  God.  Nay,  for  Heaven's  fake! 

M,  Gr.   \  am  determin'd,  child:  that  is 

M.  God.  You  will  excufe  my  withdrawing. 

M.  Gr.  Oh,  pleafe  yourfelf.  my  dear. 

{.Exit  Mifi  Godfrey. 

Enter  YOUNG  WILDING  with  PAPILLION. 
T.  Wild.  Your  ladyfhip's  handkerchief,  Ma'am. 
M  Gr.  1  am,  Sir,  concern'd  at  the  trouble— 
T.  l¥tld.   A  moft  happy  incident  for  me,  Ma- 
dam ;  as  Chance  has  given  me  an  honour  in  one 
C  2  lucky 
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lucky  minute,  that  the  moft  diligent  attention 
has  not  been  able  to  procure  for  me  in  the  whole 
tedious  round  of  a  revolving  year. 

M.  G.  Is  this  meant  to  me,  Sir  ? 

X  mid.  To  whom  elfe,  Madam  ?  Surely, 
you  'muft  have  mark'd  my  refpeclful  afiiduity, 
my  uninterrupted  attendance  j  to  plays,  operas, 
balls,  routs,  and  ridottas,  I  hare  purfued  you 
like  your  fhadow  ;  I  have  befieg'd  your  door  for 
a  glimpfe  of  your  exit  and  entrance,  like  a  dif- 
trefled  creditor,  who  has  no  arms  againft  privi- 
lege but  perfeverance. 

Pap.  So,  now  he  is  in  for  it;  flop  him  who 
can. 

T.  Wild.  In  fhort,  Madam,  ever  fince  I  quit- 
ted America,  which  I  take  now  to  be  about  a 
year,  I  have  as  faithfully  guarded,  the  live-long 
night,  your  ladyfhip'?  portal,  as  a  centinel  the 
powder-magazine  in  a  fortified  city. 

Pap.  Quitted  America!  well  pull'd. 

M,  Gr.  You  have  ferv'd  in  America  then? 

T.  Wild.  Full  four  years,  Ma'am  :  and  during 
that  whole  time,  not  a  fingle  action  of  confe- 
quence,  but  I  had  an  opportunity  to  fignalize 
myfelf;  and  I  think  I  may,  without  vanity,  af- 
firm I  did  not  mifs  the  occafion.  You  have 
heard  of  Quebec,  I  prefume  ? 

Pap.  What  the  deuce  is  he  driving  at  now  ? 

T.  Wild.  The  project  to  furprize  that  place 
was  thought  a  happy  expedient,  and  the  firft: 
mounting  the  bieach  a  gallant  exploit. '  There, 
indeed,  the  whole  army  did  me  juftice. 

M.  Gr.  I  have  heard  the  honour  of  that  con- 
queft  attributed  to  another  name. 

T.  Wild.  The  mere  taking  the  town,  Ma'am. 
But  that's  a  trifle  :  Sieges  now  a-days  are  re- 
duc'd  to  certainties  •,  it  is  amazing  how  mi- 
nutely 
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nutely  exact  we,  who  know  the  bufmefs,  are  at 
calculation  :  For  inftance  now,  we  will  fuppofe 
the  commander  in  chief,  addrefling  himfelf  to 
me,  was  to  fay,  "  Colonel,  I  want  to  reduce 
that  fortrefs  •,  what  will  be  the  expence  ? " 
**  Why,  pleafe  your  highnefs,  the  reduction  of 
that  fortiefs  will  coft  you  one  thoufand  and  two 
lives,  fixty- nine  legs,  ditto  arms,  fourfco re  frac- 
tures, with  about  twenty  dozen  of  flefh  wounds." 

M.  Gr.  And  you  mould  be  near  the  mark  ? 

T.  Wild.  To  an  odd  joint,  Ma'am.  But, 
Madam,  it  is  not  to  the  French  alone  that  my 
feats  are  confin'd :  Cherokees,  Catabaws,  with 
all  the  Aws  and  Ees  of  the  continent,  have 
felt  the  force  of  my  arms, 

Pap.  This  is  too   much,    Sir. 

T.  Wild.  Hands  off!  Nor  am  I  lefs  adroit  at 
a  treaty,  Madam,  than  terrible  in  battle:  To 
me  we  owe  the  friendfhip  of  the  Five  Nations, 
and  1  had  the  firft  honour  of  fmoaking  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  the  Little  Carpenter. 

M.  Gr.  And   fo  young! 

T.  Wild.  This  gentleman,  though  a  French- 
man and  an  enemy,  I  had  the  .fortune  to  deli- 
ver from  the  Mohawks,  whofe  prifoner  he  had 
been  for  nine  years.  He  gives  a  molt  enter- 
taining account  of  their  laws  and  cuftoms  :  he 
mall  prefent  you  with  the  wampum-belt,  and  a 
fcalping-knife.  \\  ill  you  permit  him,  Madam, 
juft  to  give  you  a  tafte  of  the  military-dance, 
with  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  thtrir  warhoop. 

Pap.  For   Heaven's  fake  ! 

M   Gr.  The  place  is  too  public. 

T.  Wild.  In  fhort,  Madam,  after  having  ga- 
thered as  many  laurels  abroad  as  would  garnifh 
a  Gothic  cathedral  at  Chriftmas,  I  returned  to 
reap  the  harveft  of  the  well-fought  field.  Here 

it 
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it  was  my  good  fortune  to  encounter  you  :  then 
was  the  victor  vanquifhed  ;  what  the  enemy 
could  never  accomplifh,  your  eyes  in  an  inftant 
atchiev'd ;  prouder  to  ferve  here  than  command 
in  chief  elfwhere ;  and  more  glorious  in  wear- 
ing your  chains,  than  in  triumphing  over  the 
vanquifh'd  world. 

M.  Gr.  I  have  got  here  a  mod  heroical 
lover :  But  I  fee  Sir  James  Elliot  coming,  and 
muft  difmifs  him.  ^.Afide  \  Well,  Sir,  I  accept 
the  tendre  of  your  paffion,  and  may  find  a 
time  to  renew  out  acquaintance ;  at  prefent  it 
is  neceflary  we  mould  fcparate. 

T.  Wild.  "  Slave  to  your  will,  I  live  but 
to  obey  you."  But  may  I  be  indulg'd  with 
the  knowledge  of  your  refidence. 

M.  Gr.  Sir  ? 

T.  W:U.  Your  place  of  abode  ? 

M.  Gr.  Oh,  Sir,  you  can't  want  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  that ;  you  who  have  a  whole 
year  flood  centinel  at  my  ladyfhip's  portal. 

T.  Wild.  Madam,  I— I— I 

M.  Gr.  Oh,  Sir,  your  fervant.  Ha,  ha.  ha ! 
What,  you  are  caught!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well, 
he  has  a  moft  intrepid  affurance.  Adieu,  my 
Mars.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Exit. 

Pap.  That  lait  was  an  unlucky  queftion,  Sir. 

T.  Wild.  A  little  mal-a-propos,  I  muft  confefs. 

Pap.  A  man  mould  have  a  good  memory 
who  deals  much  in  this  poetical  profe. 

T.  Wild.  Poh!  I'll  loon  re-eftablifh  my  cre- 
dit. But  I  muft  know  who  this  girl  is:  Hark 
ye,  Papillion,  could  not  you  contrive  to  pump 
out  of  her  footman— 1  fee  there  he  ftands — 
the  name  of  his  miftrefs  ? 

Pap.  I  will  try.  [Exit. 

[Wilding  retires  to  the  lack  cf  tbejlagc. 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  JAMES  ELLIOT,  and  Servant. 

Sir  fames.  Mufic  and  an  Entertainment  ? 

Servant.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  Ja.  Laft  night,  upon  the  water  ? 

Sfrv.  Upon  the  water,    laft   night. 

Sir  Ja.  Who  gave  it  ? 

Serv.  That,  Sir,  I  can't  fay. 

<To  them  WILDING. 

T.  Wild.  Sir  James  Elliot,  your  moft  de  v  oted 

Sir  Ja.  Ah,  my  dear  Wilding !  you  are 
welcome  to  town. 

T.  Wild.  You  will  pardon  my  impatience; 
I  interrupted  you ;  you  feem'd  upon  an  inte- 
refting  fubject. 

Sir  Ja.  Oh,   an  affair  of  gallantry. 

T.  Wild.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Sir  Ja.  A  young  lady  regal'd  laft  night  by 
her  lover,  on  the  Thames. 

T.  Wild.  As  how  ? 

Sir  Ja    A  band  of   mufic   in  boats. 

T.  Wild.  Were  they  good  performers  ? 

Sir  Ja.  The  beft.  Then  conducted  to  Marble- 
hall,  tthere  (he  found  a  magnificent  collation. 

T.  Wild.   Well   order'd? 

Sir  Ja.  With  elegance.  After  fupper  a  ball; 
and,  to  conclude  the  night,  a  firework. 

Y  Wild.  Was  the  laft  well  defign'd  ? 

Sir  Ja.  Superb. 

T.  Wild.   And  happily  executed  ? 

Sir  Ja.  Not  a  fingle  faux  pas. 

T.  Wild.  And  you  don't  know  who  gave  it? 

Sir  Ja.  I  can't  CVAP.   guefs. 

T.  Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Ja.  Why  do   you  laugh  ? 

T.  Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     It  was  me. 

Sir 
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Sir  Ja.  You ! 

Pap.  You,  Sir! 

T.  Wild.  Moi— me. 

Pap.  So,  fo,  fo  •,  he  is  enter'd  again. 

Sir  Ja.  Why,  you  are  fortunate,  to  find  a 
miftrefs  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time. 

T.  Wild.  Short !  why,  man,  I  have  been  in 
London  thefe  fix  weeks. 

Pap.  O  Lord,  O  Lord! 

T  Wild  It  is  true,  not  caring  to  encounter 
my  father,  I  have  rarely  ventur'd  out  but  at 
nights. 

Pap.  I  can  hold  no  longer.     Dear  Sir! 

T.  Wild.  Peace,  puppy ! 

Pap    A  curb  to  your  poetical  vein. 

T.  Wild.  1  mall  curb  your  impertinence. — 
But  fince  the  ftory  is  got  abroad  I  will,  my 
dear  friend,  treat  you  with  all  the  particulars. 

Sir  Ja.  I  mail  here  it  with  pleafure.— This 
is  a  lucky  adventure :  but  he  muft  not  know 
he  is  my  rival.  ^./Ifide.] 

T.  Wild.  Why,  Sir,  between  fix  and  feven 
my  goddefs  imbark'd,  at  Somerfet-ftairsj  in 
one  of  the  companies  barges,  gilt  and  hung 
with  damafk,  exprefly  for  the  occafion. 

Pap.  Mercy  on   us ! 

7.  Wild.  At  the  cabin-door  me  was  accofted 
by  a  beautiful  boy,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  Cu- 
pid, paid  her  fome  compliments  in  verle  of  my 
own  compofing :  The  conceits  were  pretty; 
allufions  to  Venus  and  the  fea — the  lady  and 
the  Thames — no  great  matter ;  bur,  however, 
well-tim'd,  and  what  was  better,  well  taken. 

Sirja.  Doubtlefs. 

Pap.  At  what  a  rate  he  runs! 

T.  Wild.  As  foon  as  we  had  gain'd  the  center 
»f  the  river,  two  boats3  full  of  trumpets,  French 

horns. 
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horns,  and  other  martial  mufic,  ftruck  up  their 
iprightly  drains  from  the  Surry-fide,  which  were 
eccho'd  by  a  fuitable  number  of  lutes,  flutes, 
and  hautboys,  from  the  oppofite  more.  In  this 
ftate,  the  oars  keeping  time,  we  majeftically 
fail'd  along,  till  the  arches  of  the  New  Bridge 
gave  a  paule,  and  an  opportunity  for  an  elegant 
defert  in  Drefden-china,  by  Robinfon.  Here  the 
repaft  clos'd,  with  a  few  favourite  airs  from 
Eliza,  Tenducci,  and  the  Mattei. 

Pap.  Mercy  on  us ! 

T.  Wild.  Oppofite  Lambeth  I  had  prepared  a 
naval  engagement,  in  which  Bofcawen's  victory 
over  the  French  was  repeated :  the  action  was 
conducted  by  one  of  the  commanders  on  that 
expedition,  and  not  a  fingle  incident  omitted. 

Sir  Ja.  Surely  you  exaggerate  a  little. 

Pap.  Yes,  yes,  this  battle  will  fink  him. 

T.  Wild.  True  to  the  letter,  upon  my  honour. 
I  fha'n't  trouble  you  with  the  repetition  of  our 
collation,  ball,  feu  d'artifice,  with  the  thoufand 
little  incidental  amufements  that  chance  or  de- 
fign  produc'd  :  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  all 
that  could  flatter  the  fenfes,  fire  the  imagination, 
or  gratify  the  expectation,  was  there  produc'd 
in  a  lavim  abundance. 

Sir  Ja,  The  facrifice  was,  I  prefume,  grateful 
to  your  deity. 

T.  Wild.  Upon  that  fubject  you  rnuft  pardon 
my  filence. 

Pap.  Modeft  creature ! 

Sir  Ja.  I  wifli  you  joy  of  your  fuccefs. — For 
the  prefent  you  will  excufe  me. 

T.  Wild.  Nay,  but  (lay  and  hear  the  conclufion. 

Sir  Ja.  For  that  I  mail  ieize  another  occa- 
fion.  [Exit. 

Pap.  Noblv  perform*d,  Sir. 

D  T.Wild. 
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T.  Wild.  Yes,  I  think  happily  hit  off. 

Pap.  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  one 
queftion  ? 

T.  Wild.  Freely. 

Pap.  Pray,  Sir,  are  you  often  vifited  with  thefe 
waking  dreams  ? 

T.  Wild.  Dreams !  what  doft  mean  by  dreams  ? 

Pap.  Thefe  ornamental  reveries,  thefe  frolics 
of  fancy,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  vul- 
gar, would  be  deem'd  abfolute  flames. 

T.  Wild.  Why,  Papillion,  you  have  but  a  poor, 
narrow,  circumfcribed  genius. 

Pap.  I  muft  own,  Sir,  I  have  not  fublimity 
fufficient  to  relifti  the  full  fire  of  your  Pindaric 
mufe. 

T.  Wild.  No  •,  a  plebeian  foul!  But  I  will  ani- 
mate thy  clay :  mark  my  example,  follow  my 
fleps,  and  in  time  thou  may'ft  rival  thy  mafter. 

Pap  Never,  never,  Sir:  I  have  not  talents 
to  fight  battles  without  blows,  and  give  feafts 
that  don't  coft  me  a  farthing.  Befides,  Sir,  to 
what  purpofe  are  all  thefe  embellimments  ?  why 
tell  the  lady  you  have  been  in  London  a  year? 

T.  Wild.  The  better  to  plead  the  length,  and 
confequently  the  ftrength  of  my  paffion. 

Pap.  But  why,  Sir,  a  foldier  ? 

Y.  Wild.  How  little  thou  know'ft  of  the  fex! 
"What,  I  fuppofe  thou  would'ft  have  me  attack 
them  in  mood  and  figure,  by  a  pedantic,  claf- 
fical  quotation,  or  a  pompous  parade  of  jargon 
from  the  Ichools.  What,  doft  think  that  women 
are  to  be  got  like  degrees ! 

Pa*    Nay,  Sir 

T.  Wild.  No,  no-,  the  fcavoir  vivre  is  the  fci- 
ence  for  them  •,  the  man  of  war  is  their  man : 
they  muft  be  taken  like  towns,  by  lines  of  ap- 
proach, ccunterfcarps,  angles,  trenches,  cohorns, 
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and  covert- ways ;  then  enter  fword  in  hand,  pell- 
mell  :  oh,  how  they  melt  at  the  Gothic  names 
of  General  Swappinback,  Count  Roufoumoufky, 
Prince  Montecuculi,  and  Marfhal  Fuftinburgh  ! 
Men  may  fay  what  they  will  of  their  Ovid,  their 
Petrarch,  and  their  Waller,  but  I'll  undertake 
to  do  more  bufinefs  by  the  fingle  aid  of  the 
London  Gazette,  than  by  all  the  fighing,  dying, 
crying  crotchets,  that  the  whole  race  of  rhymers 
have  ever  produced. 

Pap.  Very  well,  Sir  ;  this  is  all  very  lively; 
but  remember  the  travelling  pitcher:  if  you 
don't  one  time  or  other,  under  favour,  lye  your- 
felf  into  fome  confounded  fcrape,  I  will  be  con- 
tent to  be  hang'd. 

T.  Wild.  Do  you  think  fo,  Papillion  ?•— And 
whenever  that  happens,  if  I  don't  lye  myfelf 
out  of  it  again,  why  then  I  will  be  content  to 
be  crucify'd.  And  fo,  along  after  the  lady. 
[Stops  Jhort,  going  out.]  Zounds,  here  comes  my 
father !  I  muft  fly.  Watch  him,  Papillion,  and 
bring  me  word  to  the  Cardigan. 

[Exeunt  Separately* 
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ACT         II. 

SCENE   a  Tavern. 

YOUNG  WILDING  and  PAPILLI^N  rifing  from 
Table. 

Young  Wilding. 

GA  D,  I  had  like  to  have  run  into  the  old 
gentleman's  mouth. 

Pap.  It  is  pretty  near  the  fame  thing ;  for  I 
faw  him  join  Sir  James  Elliot :  fo  your  arrival 
is  no  longer  a  fecret. 

T.  IVild.  Why  then  I  muft  lofe  my  pleafure, 
and  you  your  preferment:  I  muft  fubmit  to 
the  dull  decency  of  a  fober  family,  and  you  to 
the  cuftomary  duties  of  brufhing  and  powder- 
ing But  I  was  fo  flutter'd  at  meeting  my  fa- 
ther, that  I  forgot  the  fair:  prythee  who  is  me  ? 

Pap.  There  were  two. 

Y.  Wild.  That  I  faw  ? 

Pap.  From  her  footman  I  learnt  her  name  was 
Godfrey. 

T.Wild.  And  her  fortune? 

Pap.  Immenfe. 

r.  Wild.  Single,  I  hope  ? 

Pap.  Certainly. 

r.  Wila.  Then  will  I  have  her. 

Pap.  What,  whether  me  will  or  no? 

T.  Wild.  Yes. 

Pap.  How  will  you  manage  that  ? 

r.  Witt. 
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T.  Wild.  By  making  it  impofiible  for  her  to 
marry  any  one  elfe. 

Pap.  I  don't  underftand  you,  Sir. 

T.  Wild.  Oh,  I  mall  only  have  recourfe  to 
that  talent  you  fo  mightily  admire.  You  will 
fee,  by  the  circulation  of  a  few  anecdotes,  how 
foon  I  will  get  rid  of  my  rivals. 

Pap.  At  the  expence  of  the  lady's  reputation, 
perhaps. 

T.  mid.  That  will  be  as  it  happens. 

Pap.  And  have  you  no  qualms,  Sir  ? 

T.  Wild.  Why,  where's  the  injury? 

Pap.  No  injury  to  ruin  her  fame ! 

T.  Wild.  I  will  reftore  it  to  her  again. 

Pap.  How? 

T.  Wild.  Turn  tinker,  and  mend  it  myfelf. 

Pap.  Which  way  ? 

T.  Wild.  The  old  way ;  folder  it  by  marriage : 
that,  you  know,  is  the  modern  falve  for  every 
fore. 

Enter  WAITER. 

Wait.  An  elderly  gentleman  to  enquire  for 
Mr.  Wilding. 

T.  Wild.  For  me!  what  fort  of  a  being  is  it? 

Wait.  Being,  Sir! 

T.  Wild.  Ay  •,  how  is  h&  dreft  ? 

Wait.  In  a  tye-wig  and  fnuff-colour'd  coat. 

Pap.  Zooks,  Sir,  it  is  your  father. 

T.  Wild.  Shew  him  up,  [£*//  Waiter. 

Pap    And  what  muft  I  do? 

T.  Wild.  Recover  your  broken  Englim,  but 
preferve  your  rank :  I  have  a  reafon  for  it, 

Enter  OLD  WILDING. 

O.  Wild.  Your  fervant,  Sir  :  you  are  welcome 
to  town. 
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T.  Wild.  You  havejuft  prevented  me,  Sir:  t 
was  preparing  to  pay  my  duty  to  ..you. 

O.  Wild.  If  you  thought  it  a  duty,  you  mould, 
I  think,  have  fooner  difcharg'd  it. 

T.  Wild.  Sir ! 

O.  Wild.  Was  it  quite  fo  decent,  Jack,  to  be 
fix  weeks  in  town,  and  conceal  yourfelf  only 
from  me  ? 

T.  Wild.  Six  weeks!  I  have  fcarce  been  fix 
hours. 

O.  Wild.  Come,  come ;  I  am  better  inform'd. 

T.  Wild.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  impos'd  upon. 
This  gentleman  (whom  firft  give  me  Jeave  to 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you),  this, 
Sir,  is  the  marquis  de  Cbatreau  Brian  t,  of  an 
ancient  houfe  in  Brittany  •,  who  travelling  thro* 
England,  chofe  to  make  Oxford  for  fome  time 
the  place  of  his  refidence,  where  I  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  acquaintance. 

O.  Wild.  Does  he  fpeak  Englifh  ? 

Y.  Wild.  Not  fluently,  but  underftands  it  per- 
fectly. 

Pap.  Pray*  Sir — = — 

O.Wild.  Any  fer vices,  Sir,  that  I  can  render 
you  here  you  may  readily  command. 

Pap    Beacoup  d'honeur. 

T.  Wild.  This  gentleman,  I  fay,  Sir,  whofe 
quality  and  country  are  fufficient  fecurities  for 
his  veracity,  will  affure  you  that  yefterday  we 
left  Oxford  together. 

O.Wdd    Indeed! 
Pap:  C'cft  vrai. 

O.  Wild.  This  is  amazing,  I  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  inform'd  of  another  circumftance 
too,  that,  I  confefs,  made  me  a  little  uneafy, 
as  it  interfer'd  with  a  favourite  fcheme  of  my 
own. 

T.  Wild. 
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Y.Wild.  What  could  that  be,  pray,  Sir? 

O.  Wild.  That  you  had  conceiv'd  a  violent  af- 
fection for  a  fair  lady. 
'  T.  Wild.  Sir ! 

O.  Wild.  And  had  given  her  very  gallant  and 
very  expenfive  proofs  of  your  paffion. 

T.  Wild.   Me,  Sir  ! 

O.  Wild.  Particularly  laft  night  j  mufic,  colla- 
tions, balls,  and  fireworks. 

T.  Wild,  Monficur  le  marquis !— And  pray, 
Sir,  who  could  tell  you  all  this  ? 

O.  Wild.  An  old  friend  of  yours. 

T.  Wild,  fiis  name,  if  you  pleafe. 

6.  Wild.  Sir  James  Elliot. 

T.  Wild.  Yes;  I  thought  he  was  the  man. 

O.  Wild.  Your  reafon. 

T.  Wild.  Why,  Sir,  though  Sir  James  Elliot 
has  a  great  many  good  qualities,  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  valuable  man, ,  yet  he  has  one  fault 
which  has  long  determined  me  to  drop  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

O.  Wild.  What  may  that  be  ? 

T.  Wild.  Why  you  can't,  Sir,  be  a  ftranger 
to  his  prodigious  (kill  in  the  traveller's  talent. 

O.  Wild.   How ! 

T.  Wild.  Oh,  notorious  to  a  proverb. His 

friends,  who  are  tender  of  his  fame,  glofs  over 
his  foible,  by  calling  him  an  agreeable  novelift ; 
and  fo  he  is,  with  a  vengeance :  Why,  he  will 
tell  you  more  lyes  in  an  hour,  than  all  the  cir- 
culating libraries,  put  together,  will  publifh  in 
a  year. 

O.  Wild.  Indeed ! 

T.  Wild.  Oh,  he  is  the  modern  Mandeville  at 
Oxford  :  he  was  always  diflinguim'd  by  the  fa- 
cetious appellation  of  the  Bouncer. 

Q.  Wi(d.  Amazing  J 

T.  Wild. 
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Y.  Wild.  Lord,  Sir.  he  is  fo  well  underftood 
in  his  own  country,  that  at  the  laft  Hereford 
aflize  a  caufe,  as  clear  as  the  fun,  was  abfolutely 
thrown  away  by  his  being  merely  mentioned  as 
a  witnefs. 

O.  Wild.  A  ftrange  turn. 

Y.  Wild.  Unaccountable.  But  there,  I  think, 
they  went  a  little  too  far ;  for  if  it  had  come 
to  an  oath,  I  don't  think  he  would  have  bounc'd 
neither ;  but  in  common  occurrences  there  is  no 
repeating  after  him.  Indeed,  my  great  reafon 
for  dropping  him  was,  that  my  credit  began  to 
be  a  little  fufpected  too. 

Pap.  Poor  gentleman  I 

O.  Wild.  Why,  I  never  heard  this  of  him. 

Y.  Wild.  That  may  be :  but  can  there  be  a 
ftronger  proof  of  his  practice  than  the  flam  he 
has  been  telling  you,  of  fireworks,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what.  And  I  dare  fwear,  Sir,  he  was 
very  fluent  and  florid  in  his  defcription. 

O.Wild.  Extremely. 

Y.  Wild.  Yes,  that  is jufl  his  way;  and  not  a 
fyllable  of  truth  from  the  beginning  to  the  end- 
ing, marquis? 

Pap.  Oh,  dat  is  all  a  fiction  upon  mine 
honour. 

Y.  Wild.  You  fee,  Sir. 

O.  Wild.  Clearly.  I  really  can't  help  pitying 
the  poor  man.  I  have  heard  of  people,  who, 
by  long  habit,  become  a  kind  of  conftituional 
lyars. 

Y.  Wild.  Your  obfervation  is  juft ;  that  is  ex- 
actly his  cafe 

Pap.  I'm  fure  it  is  yours. 

O  Wild.  Weili  Sir,  I  fuppofe  we  fhall  fee  you 
this  evening. 

Y.  Wild. 
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T.  Wild.  The  marquis  has  an  appointment 
with  fome  of  his  countrymen,  which  I  have 
promis'd  to  attend;  befides,  Sir,  as  he  is  an 
entire  ftranger  in  town,  he  may  want  my  little 
fervices. 

O.  Wild.  Where  can  I  fee  you  in  about  an 
hour  ?  I  have  a  fhort  vifit  to  make,  in  which 
you  are  deeply  concern'd, 

T,  Wild.  \  mall  attend  your  commands ;  but 
where  ? 

O.  Wild.  Why  here.  Marquis,  I  am  your 
obedient  fervant. 

Pap.  Votre  ferviteur  tres  humble. 

LExit  Old  Wilding. 

T  Wild.  So,  Papillion  ;  that  difficulty  is  dif- 
patch'd.  I  think  I  am  even  with  Sir  James  for 
his  tattling. 

Pap.  Moft  ingenioufly  manag'd  :  But  are  not 
you  afraid  of  the  confequence  ? 

T.  Wild.  I  don't  comprehend  you. 

Pap.  A  future  explanation  between  the  par- 
tics. 

T.  Wild.  That  may  embarrafs :  but  the  day  is 
diftant.  I  warrant  I  will  bring  myfelf  off. 

Pap.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  advife. 

T.  Wild.  Why,  to  fay  truth,  I  do  begin  to 
find  my  fyftem  attended  with  danger  :  Give  me 
your  hand,  Papillion — I  will  reform. 

Pap.  Ah,'  Sir ! 

T.  Wild.  I  pofitively  will :  Why  this  practice 
may  in  time  deftroy  my  credit. 

Pap.  That  is  pretty  well  done  already,  ^fide.} 
Ay,  think  of  that,  Sir. 

T.  Wild.  Well,  if  I  don't  turn  out  the  meereft 

dull  matter  of  fa<fl  fellow But,  Papillion,  I 

muft  fcribble  a  billet  to  my  new  flame.     I  think 

her  name  is • 

E  Pap. 
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Pap.  Godfrey  ;  her  father,  an  India  governor 
(hut  up  in  the  fhoog  room  at  Calcutta,  left  her 
ail  his  wealth :  (he  lives  near  Mifs  Grantam,  by 
Grofvenor-fquarc. 

X.  Wild.  A  governor! — oh  ho! — Bufhels  of 

rupees,  and  pecks  of  pagodas,  I  reckon. 

Well,  I  long  to  be  rummaging. — But  the  old 
gentleman  will  loon  return :  1  will  haften  to 
finifh  my  letter. — But,  Papillion,  what  could  my 
father. mean  by  a  vifit  in  which  I  am  deeply 
concern'd  ? 

Pap.  I  can*t  guefs. 

T.  Wild.  I  fhall  know  prefently. To  Mifs 

Godfrey,  formerly  cf  Calcutta,  now  refidingin 
Grofvenor-fquare.— Papillion,  I  won't  tell  her  a 
word  of  a"  lye. 

Pap.  You  won't,  fir  ? 

T.  Wild.  No ;  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  de- 
ceive a  lady.  No;  I  will  be  open,  candid,  and 
fincere* 

Pap.  And  if  you  are,  it  will  be  the  firft  time. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Mifs  GRANTAM  and  Mifs  GODFREY. 

M.  God.  And  you  really  like  this  gallant 
fpark  ? 

M.  Gr.  Prodigioufly.  Oh,  I'm  quite  in  love 
with  his  afiurance  !  1  wonder  who  he  is :  he 
can't  have  been  long  in  town  :  a  young  fellow 
of  his  eafy  impudence  muft  have  foon  made  his 
way  to  the  beft  of  company. 

M.  God.  By  way  of  amufemem  he  may  prove 
no  difagreeable  acquaintance ;  but  you  can't, 
furely,  have  any  ferious  defigns  upon  him. 

M,  Gr.  Indeed  but  I  have. 

M.  God. 
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M.  God.  And  poor  Sir  James  Elliot  is  to  be 
difcardcd  at  once  ? 

M.  Gr.  Oh,  no. 

M.  God.  What  is  your  intention  in  regard  to 
him? 

M.  Gr.  Hey  ?— I  can't  tell  you.  Perhaps,  if 
1  don't  like  this  new  man  better,  1  may  marry 
him. 

M.  God.  Thou  art  a  ftrange  giddy  girl. 

M.  Gr.  Quite  the  reverfe ;  a  perfect  pattern 
of  prudence :  why,  would  you  have  me  lefs 
careful  of  my  perfon  than  my  purfe  ? 

M.  God.  My  dear ! 

M.  Gr.  Why  I  fay,  child,  my  fortune  being 
in  money,  I  have  fome  in  India-bonds,  fome  in 
the  Bank,  fome  on  this  loan,  fome  on  the  other ; 
fo  that  if  one  fund  fails,  I  have  a  fure  refource 
in  the  reft. 

M.  God.  Very  true. 

M.  Gr.  Well,  my  dear,  juft  fo  T  manage  my 
love-affairs:  if  I  mould  not  like  this  man— if 
he  mould  not  like  me — if  we  mould  quarrel— 
if,  if— or  in  ftiort,  if  any  of  the  ifs  mould  hap- 
pen, which  you  know  break  engagements  every 
day,  why  by  this  means  I  mail  be  never  at  a 
lofs. 

M.  God.  Quite  provident.  Well,  and  pray 
on  how  many  different  fecurities  have  you  at 
prefent  plac'd  out  your  love  ? 

M.  Gr.  Three :  the  fober  Sir  James  Elliot, 
the  new  America-man  and  this  morning  I  ex- 
pect a  formal  propofal  from  an  old  friend  of  my 
father. 

M.  God.   Mr.  Wilding. 

M.  Gr.  Yes  •,  but  I  don't  reckon  much  upon 

him :  for  you  know,  my  dear,  what  can  I  do 

with  an  aukward,  raw,  college  cub?  Though, 

E  2  upon 
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upon  fecond  thoughts,  that  may'nt  be  too  bad 
neither ;  for  as  I  muft  have  the  fashioning  of 
him,  he  may  be  eafny  moulded  to  one's  mind. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Sero.  Mr.  Wilding,  Madam. 

M.  Gr.  Shew  him  in.  [Exit  Servant.]  You 
need  not  go,  my  dear  •,  we  have  no  particular 
bufinefs. 

M.  God.  I  wonder  now  what  me  calls  par- 
ticular bufmefs, 

Enter  OLD  WILDING. 

O.  Wild.  Ladies,  your  fervant.  I  wait  upon 
you,  Madam,  with  a  requeft  from  my  fon,  that 
he  may  be  permitted  the  honour  of  killing  your 
hand. 

M.  Gr.  Your  fon  is  in  town  then  ? 

O.  Wild.  He  came  laft  night,  Ma'am  •,  and 
though  but  juft  from  the  univerfity  I  think  I 
may  venture  co  affirm,  with  as  little  the  air  of  a 
pedant  as 

M.  Gr.  I  don't,  Mr.  Wilding,  queftion  the 
accomplimments  of  your  fon ;  and  (hall  own 
too,  that  his  being  defcended  from  the  old 
friend  of  my  father,  is  to  me  the  ftrongeft  re- 
commendation. 

O.  Wild.  You  honour  me,  Madam. 

M.  Gr.  But,  Sir,  1  have  fomething  to  fay — 

O.  W'ld.  Pray.  Madam,  fpeak  out ;  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  be  too  explicit  on  thefe  important 
occalions. 

M.  Cr.  Why  then,  Sir,  to  a  man  of  your  wif- 
dom  and  °ypmence  I  need  not  obl'erve,  that  the 
I  is  ot  a  parent  to  counfcl  and  direct  at  this  fo- 

lemn 
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lemn  crifis,  has  made  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fonal  prudence  neceflary  in  me. 

O.  mid.  Perfectly  right,  Ma'am. 

M.  Gr.  We  live,  Sir,  in  a  very  cenforious 
world :  a  young  woman  can't  be  too  much 
upon  her  guard ;  nor  mould  I  chufe  to  admit 
any  man  in  the  quality  of  a  lover,  if  there  was 
not  at  lead  a  flrong  probability— 

O.  Wild.  Of  a  more  intimate  connection. 
I  hope,  Madam,  you  have  heard  nothing  to 
the  difadvantage  of  my  fon. 

M.  Gr.  Not  a  fyllable :  but  you  know,  Sir, 
there  are  fuch  things  in  nature  as  unaccoun- 
table antipathies,  averfions,  that  we  take  at 
firft  fight:  I  mould  be  glad  there  could  be 
no  danger  of  that. 

O.  Wild.  I  underftand  you,  Madam  ;  you 
mall  have  all  the  fatisfaclion  imaginable  :  Jack 
is  to  meet  me  immediately  •,  I  will  conduct  him 
under  your  window  •,  and  if  his  figure  has  the 
misfortune  to  difpieafe,  I  will  take  care  his 
addreffes  mail  never  offend  you.  Your  moft 
obedient  fervant.  [Exit. 

M.  Gr.  Now  there  is  a  polite,  fenfible,  old 
father  for  you. 

M.  God.  Yes ;  and  a  very  difcreet,  prudent 
daughter  he  is  likely  to  have.  Oh,  you  are 
a  great  hypocrite,  Kitty. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  A  letter  for  you,  Madam.  [To  Miff 
Godfrey.]  Sir  James  Elliot  to  wait  on  your 
ladyfhip.  [To  Mifs  Grantam.]  Exit. 

M  Gr.  Lord,  I  hope  he  won't  (lay  long  here. 
J^e  comes,  and  feems  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the 
difmals  :  what  can  be  the  matter  now  2 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  JAMES  ELLIOT. 

Sir  Ja.  In  pafiing  by  your  door,  I  took  the 
liberty,  Ma'am,  of  enquiring  after  your  health. 

M.  Gr.  Very  obliging.  I  hope,  Sir,  you 
receiv'd  a  favourable  account. 

Sir  Ja.  I  did  not  know  but  you  might  have 
caught  cold  laft  night. 

M.  Gr.  Cold !  why  Sir,  I  hope  I  did  not 
fleep  with  my  bed-chamber  window  open. 

Sir  Ja.  Ma'am! 

M.  Gr.  Sir! 

Sir.  Ja.  No,  Ma*am ;  but  it  was  rather  ha- 
zardous to  ftay  fo  late  upon  the  water. 

M.  Gr.  Upon  the  water ! 

Sirja.  Not  but  the  variety  of  amufements, 
it  muft  be  own'd,  were  a  fufficient  temptation. 

M.  Gr.  What  can  he  be  driving  at  now  ! 

Sir  Ja.  And  pray,  Madam,  what  think  you 
of  Young  Wilding  ?  is  not  he  a  gay,  agreeable, 
fprightly 

M.  Gr.  I  never  give  my  opinion  of  people 
I  don't  know. 

Sir.  Ja.  You  don't  know  him  ! 

M.  Gr.  No. 

Sir  Ja.  And  his  father  I  did  not  meet  at 
your  door! 

M.  Gr.  Moft  likely  you  did. 

Sir  Ja.  I  am  glad  you  own  that,  however : 
But,  for  the  fon,  you  never 

M.  Gr.  Sat  eyes  upon  him. 

Sir  Ja.  Really  ? 

M.  Gr.  Really. 

Sir  Ja.  Finely  fupported.  Now,  Madam, 
do  you  know  that  one  of  us  is  juft  going  to 
make  a  very  ridiculous  figure  ? 

M.  Gr. 
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M.  Gr.  Sir,  I  never  had  the  Icafl  doubt  of 
your  talents  for  excelling  in  that  way. 

Sir  Ja.  Ma'am,  you  do  me  honour :  but 
it  does  not  happen  to  fall  to  my  lot  upon  this 
occafion,  however. 

M.  Gr.  And  that  is  a  wonder !  — What,  then 
1  am  to  be  the  fool  of  the  comedy,  I  fuppofe. 

Sir  Ja.  Admirably  rally' d !  But  I  fhall  dafii 
the  fpirit  of  that  triumphant  laugh. 

M.  Gr.  I  dare  the  attack.     Come  on,  Sir. 

Sir  Ja.  Know  then,  and  blufh,  if  you  are  not 
as  loft  to  Ihame  as  dead  to  decency,  that  I  am 
no  ft  ranger  to  all  laft  night's  transactions. 

M.  Gr.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  Ja.  From  your  firft  entering  the  barge 
at  Somerfet-houfe,  to  your  laft  landing  at 
White-hall. 

M.  Gr.  Surprizing ! 

Sir  Ja.  Cupids,  collations,  feafts,  fireworks, 
all  have  reach'd  me. 

M.  Gr.  Why  you   muft  deal  in   magic. 

Sir  Ja.  My  intelligence  is  as  natural  as  it 
is  infallible. 

M.  God.  May  I  be  indulg'd  with  the  name 
of.  your  informer  ? 

Sir  Ja.  Freely,  Madam.  Only  the  very  in- 
dividual fpark  to  whofe  folly  you  were  indebted 
for  this  gallant  profufion. 

M.  Gr.  But  his  name  ? 

Sir  Ja.  Young  Wilding. 

M.  Gr.  You  had  this  ftory  from  him  ? 

Sir  Ja.  I  had. 

M  Gr.  From  Wilding ! — That  is  amazing. 

Sirja.  Oh  ho!  what  you  are  confounded  at 

laft  ;  and  no  evafion,  no  fubterfuge,  no 

.    M.  Gr.  Lookye,  Sir  James  •,  what  you  can 
mean  by  this  ftrange  ftory,  and  very  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  behaviour,  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  con- 
ceive ;  but  if  it  is  meant,  as  an  artifice  to  pal- 
liate your  infidelity  to  me,  lefs  pains  would 
have  anfwer'd  your  purpofe. 

Sir  Ja.  Oh,  Madam,  1  know  you  are  prc- 
vided. 

M.  Gr.  Matchlefs  infolence !  As  you  can't 
expect  that  I  fhould  be  prodigioufly  pleas'd 
wirh  the  fubject  of  this  vifit,  you  won't  be 
furpriz'd  at  my  wifhing  it  as  Ihort  as  pofiible. 

Sir  Ja.  I  don't  wonder  you  feel  pain  at  my 
prefence  ;  but  you  may  reft  fecure  :  you  will 
nave  no  interruption  for  me  -,  and  I  really  think 
it  would  be  pity  to  part  two  people  fo  exactly 
form'd  for  each  other.  Your  ladymip's  fervant. 
[Going."}  But,  Madam,  though  your  fex  fe- 
cures  you  from  any  farther  refentment,  yet  the 
prefent  object  of  your  favour  may  have  fome- 
thing  to  fear.  [Exit. 

M.  Gr.  Very  well.  Now,  my  dear,  I  hope 
you  will  acknowledge  the  prudence  of  my  plan. 
To  what  a  pretty  condition  J  muft  have  been 
reduc'd  if  my  hopes  had  refted  upon  one  lover 
alone ! 

M  God  But  are  you  fure  that  your  method 
to  multiply,  may  not  be  the  means  to  reduce 
the  number  of  your  flaves  ? 

M.  Gr.  Impoflible ! — Why,  can't  you  dif- 
cern  that  this  flam  of  Sir  James  Elliot's  is  a 
mere  fetch  to  favour  his  retreat  ? 

M.  God.  And  you  never  faw  Wilding  ? 

M.  Gr.  Never. 

M.  God.  There  is  fome  myftery  in  this.  I 
have  too  here  in  my  hand  another  mortification 
that  you  muft  endure. 

M.  Gr.  Of  what  kind? 

M.  Gcd. 
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Af.  G00.  A  little  ally'd  to  the  laft :  it  is  from 
the  rr.  itary  fpark  you  met  thib  morning. 

M.  Gr.  What  are  the  contents  ? 

M.  God.  Only  a  formal  declaration  of  love. 

M.  Gr.   Why,  you  did  not  fee  him. 

'M.  God    But  it  ftems  he  did  me. 

M  Gr.  Might  I  perufe  it  ? "  Battles— no 

woL.-ds  fo  fatal— -cannon- balls — Cupid — fpring 
a  mine— cruelty — die  on  a  counterfcarp — eyes — • 
artillery— death — the  ftranger."  It  is  addrefs'd 
to  you. 

M.  God.  I  told  you  fo. 

M.  Gr.  You  will  pardon  me,  my  dear  ;  but  I 
really  can't  compliment  you  with  the  fuppofition 
of  a  conqueft  at  my  expence. 

M.  God.  That  would  be  enough  to  make  me 
vain :  But  why  do  you  think  it  was  fo  impoffible  ?  . 

M.  Gr..  And  do  you  pofitively  want  a  reafon  ? 

M.  God.   Pofitively. 

M.  Gr.  Why  then  I  mall  refer  you  for  an  an- 
fwer  to  a  faithful  counfellor  and  mod  accom- 
plifh'd  critic. 

M.  God.   Who  may  that  be? 

M.  Gr.  The  mirror  upon  your  toilet* 

M.  God.  Perhaps  you  may  differ  in  judgment^ 

M.  Gr.  Why,  can  glaifes  flatter? 

M.  God.  I  can't  fay- 1  think  that  necefiary. 

M.  Gr.  Saucy  enough  ! — But  come,  child, 
don't  let  us  quarrel  upon  fo  whimfical  an  occa- 
fion  -,  time  will  explain  the  whole.  You  will  fa- 
vour me  with  your  opinion  of  Young  Wilding 
at  my  window. 

M.  God.   I  attend  you. 

M.  Gr.  You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear,  the 

little  hint  I  dropt :  it  was  meant  merely  to  feive 

you  j  for  indeed,  child,  there  is  no  quality  fo 

F  infufferable 
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infufferable  in  a  young  woman  as  felf-conceit 
and  vanity. 

M.  God.  You  are  mod  prodigiouQy  obliging. 

M.  Gr.  I'll  follow  you,  Mifs.  [£*/tM/j  God- 
frey] Pert  thing! — She  grows  immoderately 
ugly :  I  always  thought  her  aukward,  but  fhe  is 
now  an  abfolute  fright. 

M.  God.  [within.]  Mifs,  Mifs  Grantam,  your 
hero's  at  hand. 

M.  Gr.  I  come. 

M.  God.  As  I  live,  the  very  individual 
ftranger. 

M.  Gr.  No  fure ! — 0h  Lord,  let  me  have  a 
peep. 

M.  God.  It  is  he,  it  is  he,  it  is  he. 

Enter  OLD  WILDING,  YOUNG  WILDING,  and 
PAPILLION. 

O.Wild.  There,  Marquis,  you  muft  pardon 
me  •,  for  though  Paris  be  more  compact,  yet 
furely  London  covers  a  much  greater  quantity, 

Oh,  Jack,  look  at  that  corner  houfe;  how 

d*ye  like  it  ? 

T.  Wild.  Very  well :  but  I  don't  fee  any  thing 
extraordinary. 

O.  Wild.  I  wilh  though  you  were  the  mafter 
of  what  it  contains. 

T.  Wild.  What  may  that  be,  Sir  ? 

O.  Wild.  The  miftrefs,  you  rogue  you  :  a  fine 
girl,  and  an  immenfe  fortune  j  ay,  and  a  prudent 
ienfible  wench  into  the  bargain. 

T.  Wild.  Time  enough  yet,  Sir. 

O.  Wild.  I  don't  fee  that:  "i'ou  are,  lad,  the 
laft  of  our  race,  and  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  fome 
probability  of  its  continuance. 

r. 
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T.  Wild.  Suppofe,  Sir,  you  were  to  repeat 
your  endeavours ;  you  have  cordially  my  consent. 

O.  Wild.  No  ;  rather  too  late  in  life  for  that 
experiment. 

T.  Wild,  Why,  Sir,  would  you  recommend  a 
condition  to  me,  that  you  difapprove  of  yourfelf. 

O.  Wild.  Why,  Sirrah,  I  have  done  my  duty 
to  the  public  and  my  family  by  producing  you : 
now,  Sir,  it  is  incumbent  on  fyou  to  difcharge 
your  debt. 

T.  mid.  In  the  college  cant,  I  mall  beg 
leave  to  tick  a  little  longer. 

O.  Wild.  Why  then,  to  be  ferious,  fon,  this 
is  the  very  bufinefs  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you 
about.  In  a  word,  I  wifli  you  married;  and 
by  providing  the  lady  of  that  manfion  for  the 
purpofe,  I  have  prov'd  myfelf  both  a  father 
and  a  friend. 

T.  Wild  Far  be  it  from  me  to  queftion  your 
care;  yet  fome  preparation  for  fo  important 
a  change 

O.  Wild.  Oh,   I  will  allow  you  a  week. 

T.  Wild.  A  little  more  knowledge  of  the  world. 

O.  Wild.  That  you  may  ftudy  at  leifure. 

T.  Wild.  Now  all  Europe  is  in  arms,  my 
defign  was  to  ferve  my  country  abroad. 

O.  Wild.  You  will  be  full  as  ufeful  to  it  by 
recruiting  her  fubjects  at  home. 

T.  Wild.  You   are  then  refolv'd. 

O.Wtld.  Fix'd. 

T.Wiid.  Pofitively? 

O.  Wild.  Peremptorily. 

T.  Wild.  No  prayers — 

O.  Wild.  Can  move  me. 

'}'.  Wild.  How  the  deuce  lhall  I  get  out  of 
this   toil.     {Afide~\      But    fuppofe,    Sir,    there 
be  an  unfurmoun  table  objection  ? 

F  2  O.  Wild. 
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O.  Wild.  Oh,  leave  the  reconciling  that  to 
me  •,  I  am  an  excellent  cafuift. 

r  mid.  But  I  fay,  Sir,  if  it  mould  be  im- 
pofTible  to  obey  your  commands  ? 

O.  Wild  Impofiible  ! — I  don't  underiland  you. 
T.Wild.  Oh,  Sir!— But,  on  my  knees,  6rft 
kt  'me  crave  your  pardon. 
O.  Wild.  Pardon !  for  what  ? 
T.  Wild.  I  fear  I  have  loft  all  title  to  your  fu- 
ture favour. 

O.  Wild.  Which  way? 

T.  Wild.  I  have  done  a  deed 

O.  Wild.  Let  us  hear  it. 

T.  Wild.  At  Abington,  in  the  county  of  Berks. 

O.  Wild.  Well  ? 

T.  Wild.  I  am 

O.  Wild.  What  ? 
T.  Wild.  Already  married. 
O  Wild.  Married! 
Pap.  Married! 
T.  Wild.  Married. 
O.  Wild.  And  without  my  confent? 
T.  Wild.  Compelled;  fatally  forc'd.  Oh,  Sir, 
did  you  but  know  all  the  circumftances  of  my 
fad,  fad  ftory,  your  rage  would  loon  convert  it- 
felf  to  pity. 

O.  Wild.  What  an  unlucky  event  !~-But  rife, 
and  let  me  hear  it  all. 

T.  Wild.  The  fhame  and  confufion  I  now  feel 
renders  that  talk  at  prefent  impoflible  :  I  muft 
therefore  rely  for  the  relation  on  the  good  offices 
of  this  faithful  friend. 

Pap.  Me,  Sir,  1  never  heard  one  word  of  the 
'matter. 

O.  Wild.  Come,  Marquis,  favour  me  with 
the  particulars. 

Pap, 
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Pap.  Upon  my  vard,  Sire,  dis  affair  has  fo 
(hock  me,  dat  I  am  almoft  as  incapable  to  tell 
de  tale  as  your  fon,— [To  Young  \\  ilding.]  Dry 
a  your  tears.  What  can  I  fay,  Sir  ? 

T.  Wild. Any  thing. — Oh!     [Seems  to  weep.] 
Pap.  You  lee,  Sire. 

G.  Wild.  Your  kind  concern  at  the  misfor- 
tunes of  my  family  calls  for  the  molt  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

Pap.  Dis  is  great  misfortunes,  fans  doute. 
O.  Wild.  But  if    you,   a   ftranger,    are   thus 
affefted,    what  muft  a  father  feel  ? 
Pap.  Oh,  beaucoup,  great  deal  more. 
O.  Wild.  But  fince  the  evil  is  without  a  re- 
medy, let  us  know  the  worft  at  once.     Well, 
Sir,    at  Abington. 

Pap.  Yes,   at  Abington. 

O.  Wild.  In  the  county  of   Berks. 

Pap.  Dat  is  right  •,  in  de  county  of  Berks. 

T.  Wild.  Oh,  oh  ! 

O.  Wild.  Ah,  Jack,  Jack  !  are  all  my  hopes 

then Though  I  dread  to  afk,  yet  it  muft  be 

known,  who  is  the  girl,  pray,  Sir? 

•Pap.  De  Girl,  Sir—  \Jfide  to  Young  Wilding.] 
Who  mail  1  fay? 
T.  Wild.  Any  body. 

Pap.  For  de  girl,  I  can't  fay,  upon  my  vard. 
O.  Wild.  Her  condition  ? 
Pap.  Pas  grande  condition  ;  dat  is  to  be  fure. 
But  dere  is  no  help. — [Afide  to  Young  Wilding.] 
Sir,  I  am  quite  aground. 

O.  Wild.  Yes ;  J  read  my  lhame  in  his  referve : 
fome  artful   huffy! 

Pap.  Dat  may  be.     Vat  you  call  huffy  ? 
O.  Wild.  Or  perhaps  fome  common  creature! 
But  I'm  prepar'd  to  hear  the  worft. 

Pap. 
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Pap.  Have  you  no  mercy  ? 
T.  mid.  I'll  ftep  to  your  relief,  Sir. 
Pap.  O  lord !  a  happy  deliverance. 
T.  Wild.  Though  it  is  almoft  death  for  me  to 
fpeak,  yet  it  would  be  infamous  to  let  the  re- 
putation of  the  lady  fuffer  by  my  filence :  She 
is,  Sir,  of  an  ancient  houfe,   and  unblemim'd 
character. 

O.  Wild.  That  is  fomething. 
T.  Wild.  And  though  her  fortune   may  not 
be  equal  to  the  warm  wiflies  of  a  fond  father, 

yet 

O.  Wild.  Her  name. 

T.  Wild.  Mifs  Lydia  Sybthorp. 

Q.  Wild.  Sybthorp. 1  never  heard  of  the 

name.     But  proceed. 

T.  Wild.  The  latter  end  of  laft  long  vacation, 
I  went  with  Sir  James  Elliot  to  pafs  a  few  days 
at  a  new  purchafe  of  his  near  Abington.  There 
at  an  afiembly  it  was  my  chance  to  meet  and 
dance  with  this  lady. 

O.  Wild.  Is  me  handfome  ? 

r.  Wild.  Oh,  Sir,  more  beautiful 

O.  Wild.  Nay,  no  raptures ;  but  go  on. 
T.  Wild.  But  to  her  beauty  me  adds  polite- 
nefs,  affability,  and  difcretion  ;  unlefs  me  for- 
feited that  caracter   by  fixing  her  affection  on 
me. 

O.  Wild.  Modeftly  obferv'd. 
T.  Wild.  I  was  deterr'd  from  a  public  decla- 
ration of  my  paffion,  dreading  the  icantinefs  of 
her  fortune  would  prove  an  objection   to  you. 
Some  private  interviews  me  permitted. 

O.  Wild.  Was  that  fo  decent  ?— But  love  and 
prudence,   madnefs  and  reafon ! 

T.  Will 
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1".  /F*7^.  One  fatal  evening,  the  twentieth  of 
September,  if  I  miftake  not,  we  were  in  a  re- 
tir'd  room,  innocently  exchanging  mutual  vows, 
when  her  father,  whom  we  expected  to  fup 
abroad,  came  fuddenly  upon  us.  I  had  juft 
time  to  conceal  myfelf  in  a  clofet. 

O.  mid.  What,  unobferv'd  by  him? 

T.  Wild.  Entirely.  But,  as  my  ill  ftars  would 
have  it,  a  cat,  of  whom  my  wife  is  vaftly  fond, 
had  a  few  days  before  lodg'd  a  litter  of  kittens 
in  the  fame  place  :  I  unhappily  trod  upon  one 
of  the  brood,  which  fo  provok'd  the  implacable 
mother,  that  me  flew  at  me  with  the  fury  of  a 
tiger. 

O.  Wild.  I  have  obferv'd  thofe  creatures  very 
fierce  in  defence  of  their  young. 

Pap.  I  (hall  hate  a  cat  as  long  as  I  live. 

T.  Wild.  The  noife  rous'd  the  old  gentleman's 
attention:  he  open'd  the  door,  and  there  dif- 
cover'd  your  fon. 

Pap.  Unlucky. 

T,  Wild.  I  rum'd  to  the  door  -,  but  fatally  my 
foot  flipt  at  the  top  of  the  flairs,  and  down  I 
came  tumbling  to  the  bottom  ;  the  piftol  in 
my  hand  went  off  by  accident  :  this  alarm*d 
her  three  brothers  in  the  parlour,  who,  with 
all  their  fervants,  rufh'd  with  united  force  upon 
me. 

O.  Wild.  And  fo  furpriz'd  you  ? 

T.  Wild.  No,  Sir  ;  with  my  fword  I  for  fome 
time  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  mould  have 
inevitably  efcap'd,  but  a  raw-bon'd,  over-grown, 
clumfy  cook-  wench,  ftruck  at  my  fword  with  a 
kitchen  poker,  broke  it  in  two,  and  compell'd 
me  to  Surrender  at  difcretion  :  the  confequence  of 
which  is  obvious  enough. 

0.  Wild. 
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Q.  Wild.  Natural.  The  lady's  reputation1* 
your  condition,  her  beauty,  your  love,  all  com- 
bin'd  to  make  marriage  an  unavoidable  meafurc. 

T.  Wild.  May  I  hope  then  you  rather  think 
me  unfortunate  than  culpable  ? 

O.  Wild.  Why,  your  fuuation  is  a  fufficient 
excufe :  all  1  blame  you  for  is  the  keeping  it 
a  fecret  from  me.  With  Mifs  Grantam  i  fhall 
make  an  aukward  figure  ;  but  the  beft  apology 
is  the  truth:  I'll  haften  and  explain  it  to  her 
all.  -Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  this  is  a  mortifying 

bufinefs. 

T.  Wild.  Moft  melancholy. 

[Exit  Old  Wilding. 

Pap.  I  am  amaz'd,  Sir,  that  you  have  ib 
carefully  conceal'd  this  tranfaction  from  me. 

T.  Wild.  Heyday !  what  do  you  believe  ic 
too! 

Pap.  Believe  it !  Why  is  not  the  flory  of  the 
marriage  true  ? 

T.  Wild.  Not  a  fyllable. 

Pap.  And  the  cat,  and  the  piftol,  and  the 
poker ! 

T.  Wild.  All  invention.  And  were  you  really 
taken  in. 

Pap.  Lord,  Sir,  how  was  it  poffible  to  avoid 
it  ?  Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  collection  of  circum- 
ftances  have  you  crowded  together ! 

T.  Wild.  Genius  ;  the  meer  effect  of  genius, 
Papillion.  But  to  deceive  you,  who  fo  tho- 
roughly know  me ! 

Pap.  But  to  prevent  that  for  the  future,  could 
you  not  juft  give  your  humble  fervant  a  hint, 
when  you  are  bent  upon  bouncing.  Befides, 
Sir  if  you  recollect  your  fix'd  refolution  to  re- 
form  

T.  Wild. 
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T.  Wild.  Ay,  as  to  matter  of  fancy,  the  mere 
fport  and  frolic  of  invention :  but  in  cafe  of  ne- 
cefllty — why,  Mifs  Godfrey  was  at  flake,  and  I 
was  forc'd  to  ufe  all  my  finefle. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Two  letters,  Sir.  [£*?/; 

Pap.  There  are  two  things  in  my  confcience 
my  mafter  will  never  want :  a  prompt  lie,  and 
a  ready  excufe  for  telling  of  it. 

T.  Wild.  Hum  !  bufinefs  begins  to  thicken 
upon  us:  a  challenge  from  Sir  James  Elliot, 
and  a  rendezvous  from  the  pretty  Mifs  Godfrey. 
They  fhall  both  be  obferv'd,  but  in  their  order ; 
therefore  the  lady  firft.  Let  me  fee — I  have  not 
been  twenty  hours  in  town,  and  I  have  already 
got  a  challenge,  a  miftrefs,  and  a  wife  ;  now  if 
I  can  but  get  engag'd  in  a  chancery-fuit,  I 
mail  have  my  hands  pretty  full  of  employment. 
Come,  Papillion,  we  have  no  time  to  be  idle. 

[Exeunt. 


END   of  the  S  E  c  o  N  D  A  c  T. 
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ACT       III. 

Mifs  GRANTAM  and  Mifs  GODFREY. 

Mifs  Godfrey. 

UPON  my  word,  Mifs  Grantam,  this  is  but 
an  idle  piece  of  curiofity :  you  know  the 
man  is  already  difpos'd  of  and  therefore 

M.  Gr.  That  is  true,  my  dear  -,  but  there  is 
in  this  affair  fome  myftery  that  I  muft  and  will 
have  explain'd. 

M.  God.  Come,  come,  I  know  the  grievance. 
You  can't  brook  that  this  fpark,  though  even  a 
married  man,  mould  throw  off  his  allegiance  to 
you,  and  enter  a  volunteer  in  my  fervice. 

M.  Gr.  And  fo  you  take  the  fa<5t  for  granted  ? 

M  God.  Have  I  not  his  letter  ? 

M.  Gr.  Conceited  creature !— I  fancy*  Mifs, 
by  your  vaft  affecYion  for  this  letter,  it  is  the 
firft  of  the  kind  you  have  ever  receiv'd. 

M  God.  Nay,  my  dear,  why  mould  you  be 
piqu'd  at  me?  the  fault  is  none  of  mine;  I 
dropt  no  handkerchief;  I  threw  out  no  lure: 
the  bird  came  willingly  to  hand,  you  know. 

M.  Gr.  Metaphorical  too !  what,  you  are  fet- 
ting  up  for  a  wit  as  well  as  a  belle !  why  really, 
Madam,  to  do  you  juftice,  you  have  full  as  fine 
pretenfions  to  one  as  the  other. 

M.  God.  I  fancy,  Madam,  the  world  will  not 
form  cheir  judgment  of  either  from  the  report  of 
a  difappointed  rival. 

M.Gr. 
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M.  Gr  Rival!  admi'  -  n'ly'd! — By,,  let 
me  tell  you,  Madam,  this  fort  of  behaviour, 
Madam,  at  your  own  houfe,  whatever  may  be 
your  beauty,  is  no  great  proof  of  your  breed- 
ing, Madam. 

M  God.  As  to  that,  Ma'am,  I  hope  I  mail 
always  mew  a  proper  refentment  to  any  infult 
that  is  offer'd  me,  let  it  be  in  whofe  houfe  it 
will.  The  aflignation,  Ma'am,  both  #time  and 
place,  was  of  your  own  contriving. 

M.  Gr.  Mighty  well,  Ma'am ! 

M.  God.  But  if,  dreading  a  mortification, 
you  think  proper  to  alter  your  plan,  your  chair, 
I  believe,  is  in  waiting. 

M.  Gr.  It  is,  Madam  !  then  let  it  wait,— Oh* 
what  that  was  your  fcheme !  but  it  won't  take, 
Mifs :  the  contrivance  is  a  little  too  mallow. 

M.  God,.  I  don't  underftand  you. 

M.  Gr.  Cunning  creature !  So  all  this  info-' 
Jence  was  concerted,  it  feems ;  a  plot  to  drive 
me  out  of  the  houfe,  that  you  might  have  the 
fellow  all  to  yourfelf :  But  I  have  a  regard  for 
your  character,  though  you  neglect  it.  Fie, 
Mifs!  a  paflion  for  a  married  man!  I  really 
blufh  for  you. 

M.  God.  And  I  moft  fmcerely  pity  you.  But 
curb  your  choler  a  little :  the  enquiry  you  are 
about  to  make  requires  rather  a  cooler  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind ;  and  by  this  time  the  hero  is  at 
hand. 

M.  Gr.  Mighty  well ;  I  am  .prepared.  But* 
Mifs  Godfrey,  if  you  really  wifh  to  be  acquitted 
of  all  artificial,  underhand  dealings  in  this 
affair,  fuffer  me  in  your  name  to  manage  the 
interview, 

M.  Godi  Moft  willingly.     But  he  will 
lecl:  your  voice.  i 

G  2  M, 
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M.  Gr.  Oh,  that  is  eafily  alter'd.  [Enter  a 
Maid*  who  vobifpers  Mijs  Grantam,  and  exit."^ 
It  is  he;  but  hide  yourfelf,  Mifs,  if  you  pleafe. 

M.  God  Your  hood  a  little  forwarder,  Mifs  : 
you  may  be  known,  and  then  we  (hall  have  the 
language  of  politenefs  infiam'd  to  proofs  of  a 
violent  paffion. 

M.  Gr.  You  are  prodigioufly  cautious. 

Enter  YOUNG  WILDING. 

T.  Wild.  This  rendezvous  is  fomething  in 
the  Spanifh  tafte,  imported,  I  fuppofe,  with 
the  guitar.  At  prefent,  I  prefume,  the  cuftom 
is  confin'd  to  the  great ;  but  it  will  defcend, 
and  in  a  couple  of  months  I  (hall  not  be  fur- 
priz'd  to  hear  an  attorney's  hackney-clerk  rou- 
fing  at  midnight,  a  millener's  prentice,  with 
an  "  Ally,  Ally  Croker."  But  that,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  is  the  temple ;  and  fee — my  goddefs 
herfelf.  Mifs  Godfrey ! 

M.  Gr.  Hum. 

T.Wild.  Am  I  right,    Mifs? 

M.  Gr.  Softly.  You  receiv'd  my  letter,  I 
fee,  Sir. 

T.  Wild.  And  flew  to  the  appointment  with 
more — • — 

M.  Gr.  No  raptures,  I  beg.  But  you  muft 
not  fuppofe  this  meeting  meant  to  encourage 
your  hopes. 

r.  Wild.  How,  Madam ! 

M.  Gr.  Oh,  by  no  means,  Sir ;  for  tho*  I  own 
your  figure  is  pleafing,  and  your  converfation — 

M.  God.  Hold,  Mifs  j  when  did  I  ever  con- 
verfe  with  him  ? 

M.  Gr.  Why,  did  not  you  fee  him  in  the 
Park; 

M.  God. 
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M.  God.  True,  Madam  j  but  the  converfation 
was  with  you. 

M.  Gr.  Blefs  me !  you  are  very  difficult.  I 
fay,  Sir,  though  your  perfon  may  be  unexcep- 
tionable, yet  your  character- 

T.  mid.  My  character ! 

M.  Gr.  Come,  come,  you  are  better  known 
than  you  imagine. 

T.  mid.  I  hope  not. 

M.  Gr.  Your  name  is  Wilding.  - 

T.  Wild.  How  the  deuce  came  me  by  that! 
True,  Madam. 

M.  Gr.  Pray  have  you  never  heard  of  a  Mifs 
Grantam  ? 

T.Wild   Frequently. 

M.  Gr.  You  have.  And  had  you  never  any 
favourable  thoughts  of  that  lady  ?  Now  mind, 
Mifs. 

T.  Wild.  If  you  mean  as  a  Jover,  never.  The 
lady  did  me  the  honour  to  have  a  fmall  defign 
upon  me. 

M.  God.  I  hear  every  word,  Mifs. 

M.  Gr.  But  you  need  not  lean  fo  heavy  upon 

me  •,  he  fpeaks  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 1 

have  been  told,  Sir,  that- 

T.  Wild.  Yes,  Ma'am,  and  very  poffibly  by 
the  lady  herfelf. 

M.  Gr.  Sir! 

T.  Wild.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  another  obliga- 
tion in  my  pocket  to  Mifs  Grantam,  which  muft 
be  difcharg'd  in  the  morning. 

M.  Gr.  Of  what  kind  ? 

T.  Wild.  Wny  the  lady,  finding  an  old 
humble  fervant  of  hers  a  little  lethargic,  has 
thought  fit  to  adminifter  me  in  a  jealous  draught, 
in  order  to  quicken  his  paflion. 

M.  Gr.  Sir,  let  me  tell  you— 

M.  Gad. 
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M;  God.  Have  a  care  5  you  will  betray  your- 
felf. 

T.  Wild.  Oh,  the  whole  ftory  will  afford  you 
infinite  diverfion :  fuch  a  rarago  of  fights  and 
feafts.  But,  upon  my  honour,  the  girl  has  a 
fertile  invention. 

Mi  God.  So !  what  that  ftory  was  yours,  was 
it? 

T.  Wild.  Pray,  Madam,  don't  I  hear  another 
voice  ? 

M.  Gr.  A  diftant  relation  of  mine. Every 

fyllable  falfe. — But,  Sir,  we  have  another  charge 
againft  you*  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  lady 
at  Abington  ? 

T.  Wild.  Mifs  Grantam  again.  Yes,  Madam* 
I  have  fome  knowledge  of  that  lady. 

M.  Gr.  You  have !  Well,  Sir,  and  that  being 
the  cafe,  how  could  you  have  the  affurance— • 

T.  Wild.  A  moment's  patience,  Ma'am.  That 
lady,  that  Berkfhire  lady*  will,  I  can  afTure  you* 
prove  no  bar  to  my  hopes. 

M.  Gr.  How,  Sir,  no  bar  ? 

T.  Wild.  Not  in  the  lead,  Ma'am  ;  for  that 
lady  exifts  in  idea  only. 

M.  Gr.  No  fuch  perfon ! 

T.  Wild.  A  meer  creature  of  the  imagination. 

M.  Gr.  Indeed  ? 

T.  Wild.  The  attacks  of  Mifs  Grantam  were 
fo  powerfully  enforc'd  too  by  paternal  authori- 
ty, that  I  had  no  method  of  avoiding  the  blow., 
but  by  the  flickering  myfelf  under  this  conjugal 
ihield. 

M.  Gr.  You  are  not  rrwrry'd  then? But 

what  credit  can  I  give  to  the  profefiions  of  a 
man,  who,  in  an  article  of  fuch  importance,  and 
to  a  perfon  of  fuch  refbeft — -- 

2: 
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r.  Wild.  Nay,  Madam,  furely  Mifs  Godfrey 
fhould  not  accufe  me  of  a  crime  her  own  charms 
have  occafion'd.  Could  any  other  motive  but 
the  fear  of  lofing  her  prevail  on  me  to  trifle 
with  a  father,  or  compel  me  to  infringe  thofe 
laws  which  I  have  hitherto  fo  inviolably  obferv'd  ? 

M.  Gr.   What  laws,  Sir  ? 

T.  Wild.  The  facred  laws  of  truth,  Ma'am. 

M.  Gr.  There,  indeed,  you  did  yourfelf  an 
infinite  violence.  But  when  the  whole  of  the 
affair  is  difcover'd,  will  it  be  fo  eafy  to  get  rid  of 
Mifs  Grantam  ?  the  violence  of  her  paffion,  and 
the  old  gentleman's  obftinacy— - 

T.  Wild.  Are  nothing  to  a  mind  refolv'd. 

M.  Gr.  Poor  Mifs  Grantam ! 

T.  Wild.  Do  you  know  her,  Madam  ? 

M.  Gr.  I  have  heard  of  her :  but  you,  Sir,  I 
fuppofe,  have  been  long  on  an  intimate  footing? 

T.  Wild.  Bred  up  together  from  children. 

M.  Gr.  Braye ! — Is  (he  handfome  ? 

T.  Wild.  Her  paint  comes  from  Paris,  and 
her  femmc  de  chambre  is  an  excellent  artift. 

M.  Gr.  Very  well !— Her  fhape  ? 

T.  Wild.  Pray,  Madam,  is  notCurfon  efteem'd 
the  beft  ftay- maker  for  people  inclin'd  to  be 
crooked  ? 

M.  Gr.  But  as  to  the  qualities  of  her  mind : 
for  inftance,  her  underftanding  ? 

T.  Wild.  Uncultivated. 

M.  Gr.  Her  wit  ? 

T.  Wild.  Borrow'd. 

M.  Gr.  Her  tafte  ? 

T.  Wild.  Trifling. 

M.  Gr.  And  her  temper  ? 

T.  Wild.  Intolerable. 

M.  Gr: 
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M.  Gr.  A  finim'd  picture.  But  come,  thefc 
are  not  your  real  thoughts ;  this  is  a  facrifke  you 
think  due  to  the  vanity  of  our  fex. 

T.  Wild.  My  honeft  fentiments :  and  to  con- 
vince you  how  thoroughly  indifferent  I  am  to 
that  lady,  I  would,  upon  my  veracity,  as  foon 
take  a  wife  from  the  grand  fenior's  feraglio.— 
,Now,  Ma'am,  I  hope  you  are  fatisfy'd. 

M.  Gr.  And  you  would  not  fcruple  to  ac- 
knowledge this  before  the  lady's  face  ? 

T.  Wild.  The  firft  opportunity. 

M.  Gr.  That  I  will  take  care  to  provide  you. 
Dare  you  meet  me  at  her  houfe  ? 

T.  Wild.  When  ? 

M.  Gr.  In  half  an  hour. 

T.  Wild.  But  won't  a  declaration  of  this  fort 
appear  odd  at— a— 

M.  Gr.  Come,  no  evafion ;  your  conduct  and 
character  feem  to  me  a  little  equivocal,  and  I 
muft  infift  on  this  proof  at  leaft  of— 

T.  Wild.  You  mall  have  it. 

M.  Gr.  In  half  an  hour. 

T,  Wild.  This  inftant. 

M  Gr.  Be  punctual. 

T.  Wild.  Or  may  1  forfeit  your  favour. 

M.  Gr.  Very  well :  till  then,  Sir,  adieu.- 
Now  I  think  1  have  my  fpark  in  the  toil ;  and 
if  the  fellow  has  any  feeling,  if  I  don't  make 

him  fmart  for  every  article Come,  my  dear, 

I  (hall  ftand  in  need  of  your  aid.  \_Exeunt. 

T.  Wild.  So !  I  am  now,  I  think,  arriv'd  at  a 
critical  period.  If  I  can  but  weather  this  point 
»  But  why  mould  I  d<»ubt  it?  it  is  in  the  day 
of  diitrefs  only  that  a  great  man  difplays  his 
abilities.  But  I  fliali  want  Papillion  :  where  can 
the  puppy  be  ? 

Enter 
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Enter  PAPILLION. 

T.  Wild.  So,  Sir  j  where  have  you  been  ram- 
bling ? 

Pap.  I  did  not  fuppofe  you  would  want 

T.  Wild.  Want!— you  are  always  out  of  the 
way :  Here  have  I  been  forc'd  to  tell  forty  lies 
upon  my  own  credit,  and  not  a  fmgle  foul  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  them. 

Pap.  Lord,  Sir,  you  know- 

T.  Wild.  Don't  plague  me  with  your  apolo- 
gies :  but  it  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  want  your 
afliftance.  Come  with  me  to  Mifs  Grantam's. 

Pap.  On  what  occafion  ? 

T.  Wild.  An  important  one :  but  I'll  prepare 
you  as  we  walk. 

Pap.  Sir,  I  am  really — I  could  wim  you  would 
be  fo  good  as  to 

T.  Wild.  What,  defert  your  friend  in  the  heat 
of  battle!  oh,  you  poltroon  ! 

Pap.  Sir,  I  would  do  any  thing ;  but  you 
know  I  have  not  talents. 

T.  Wild.  1  do ;  and  for  my  own  fake  mail  not 
tafk  them  too  high. 

Pap.  Now  ,1  fuppofe  the  hour  is  come  when 
We  (hall  pay  for  all. 

T.  Wild.   Why,  what  adaftardly,  hen-hearted 

But  come,  Papillion,  this  (hall  be  your  laft 

campaign.     Don't  droop,  man  ;  confide  in  your 

leader,  and  remember,  ^Sub  aufpice  Teucro  nil 

defperandum.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE   a  Room. 
Enter  a  SERVANT,  conducing  in  OLD  WILDING. 

Sero.  My  lady,  Sir,  will  be  at  home  imme- 
diately. Sir  James  Elliot  is  in  the  next  room, 
waiting  her  return. 

O.  Wild.  Pray,  honeft  friend,  will  you^ell 
Sir  James  that  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  word  with 
him.  [Exit  Servant.]  This  unthinking  boy  ! 
Half  the  purpofe  of  my  life  has  been  to  plan 
this  fcheme  for  his  happinefs,  and  in  one  heed- 
lefs  hour  has  he  mangled  all. 

Enter  Sir  JAMES  ELLIOT. 

Sir,  I  afk  your  pardon ;  but  upon  fo  interefting 
a  fubject,  I  know  you  will  excufe  my  intrufion. 
Pray,  Sir,  of  what  credit  is  the  family  of  the 
Sybthorpes  in  Berkmire? 

Sirja.  Sir! 

O.  Wild.  I  don't  mean  as  to  property  *,  that  I 
am  not  fo  folicitous  about ;  but  as  to  their  cha- 
racter :  Do  they  live  in  reputation  ?  are  they  re- 
fpected  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

Sir  Ja.  The  family  of  the  Sybthorpes ! 

O.  Wild.  Of  the  Sybthorpes. 

Sir  Ja.  Really  I  don't  know,  Sir. 

O.  Wild.  Not  know ! 

Sir  Ja.  No ;  it  is  the  very  firft  time  I  ever 
heard  of  the  name. 

O.  Wild.  How  fteadily  he  denies  it !  well 
done,  baronet !  I  find  Jack's  account  was  a 
juft  one.  [Afide.]  Pray,  Sir-  James,  recoiled 
yourfelf. 

Sir 
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Sir  Ja.  It  will  be  to  no  purpofe. 

O.  Wild.  Come,  Sir,  your  motive  for  this 
affected  ignorance  is  a  generous,  but  unnecef- 
fary  proof  of  your  friend  ihip  for  my  fon  :  but 
I  know  the  whole  affair. 

Sir  Ja.  What  affair  ? 

O.  Wild.  Jack's  marriage. 

Sirja.  What  Jack? 

O.  Wild.  My  fon  Jack. 

Sirja.  Is  he  marry'd? 

O.  Wild.  Is  he  marry'd!  why  you  know  he  is: 

Sir  Ja.  Not  I,   upon  my  honour 

O.  Wild.  Nay,  that  is  going  a  little  too  far  : 
but,  to  remove  all  your  fcruples  at  once,  he  has 
own'd  it  himfelf. 

Sirja.  He  has. 

O.  Wild.  Ay,  ay,  to  me.  Every  circum- 
flance  :  Going  to  your  new  purchafe  at  Abing- 
ton— mcecing  Lydia  Sybthorpe  at  an  afiembly — 
their  private  interviews— furpriz'd  by  the  father 
— piftol — poker — and  marriage-,  in  fhort,  every 
particular. 

Sir  Ja.  And  this  account  you  had  from  your 
fon? 

0.  Wild.  From  Jack  ;  not  two  hours  ago. 

Sir  Ja.  I  wifh  you  joy,  Sir. 

O.  Wild.  Not  much  of  that,  I  believe. 

Sir  Ja.  Why,  Sir,  does  the  marriage  difpleafe 
you  ? 

O.  Wild.  Doubtlefs. 

Sir  Ja.  Then  1  fancy  you  may  make  your- 
felf  eafy. 

O.  Wild.  Why  fo  ? 

Sir  Ja.  You  have  got,  Sir,  the  moft  prudent 
daughter-in-law  in  the  Britim  dominions, 

0.  Wild.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it. 

H  2  Sir 
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Sir  Ja.  For  though  fhe  mayn't  have  brought 
ycu  much,  I'm  fure  lhe'11  not  coft  you  a  farthing. 

O.  Wild.  Ay  •,  exactly   Jack's  account. 

Sir  Ja.  She'll  be  eafily  jointur'd. 

O.  Wild.  Juftice  fhall  be  done  her. 

Sir  Ja.  No  provifion  neceffary  for  younger 
children. 

O.  Wild.  No  Sir  !  why  not  ? — I  can  tell  you, 
5f  Ihe  anfwers  your  account,  not  the  daughter 
of  a  duke-* 

Sirja.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

O.  Wild.  You  are  merry,  Sir. 

Sir  Ja.  What  an  unaccountable  fellow ! 

O.  Wild.  Sir! 

Sir  Ja.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir.  But  with 
regard  to  this  marriage — 

O.  Wild.  Well,  Sir. 

Sir  Ja.  I  take  the  whole  hiftory  to  be  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  an  abfolute  fable. 

O.  Wild.  How,  Sir  ! 

Sir  Ja.  Even  fo. 

O.  Wild.  Why,  Sir,  do  you  think  my  fon 
would  dare  to  impofe  upon  me  ? 

Sir  Ja.  Sir,  he  would  dare  to  impofe  upon 
any  body.  Don't  I  know  him  ? 

O.  Wild.  What  do  you  know  ? 

Sir  Ja.  I  know,  Sir,  that  this  narratives  gain 
him  more  applaufe  than  credit ;  and  that,  whe- 
ther from  conftitution  or  habit,  there  is  no  be- 
lieving a  fyllable  he  fays. 

O.  Wild.  Oh,  mighty  well,  Sir!— He  wants 
to  turn  the  tables  upon  Jack. — But  it  won't  do  j 
you  are  foreftall'd  -,  your  novels  won't  pafs  upon 
me. 

Sirja.  Sir! 

O.  Wild,  Nor  is  the  character  of  my  fon  to  be 
blafted  by  the  breath  of  a  bouncer. 

Sir 
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Sir  Ja.  What  is  this  ? 

O.  Wild.  No,  no,  Mr.  Mandeville,  it  won't 
do ;  you  are  as  well  known  here  as  in  your  own 
county  of  Hereford. 

Sir  Ja.  Mr.  Wilding,  but  that  I  am  fure  this 
extravagant  behaviour  owes  its  rife  to  fome  im- 
pudent impofitions  of  your  fon,  your  age  would 
fcarce  prove  your  protection. 

O.  Wild.  Nor,  Sir,  but  that  I  know  my  boy 
equal  to  the  defence  of  his  own  honour,  mould 
he  want  a  protector  in  this  arm,  wither'd  and 
impotent  as  you  may  think  it. 

Enter  Mifs  GRANTAM. 

M.  Gr.  Blefs  me,  Gentlemen,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ? 

Sir  Ja.  No  more  at  prefent,  Sir :  I  have  an- 
other demand  upon  your  fon  j  we'll  fettle  the 
whole  together. 

O.  Wild.  I  am  fure  he  will  do  you  juftice. 

M.  Gr.  How,  Sir  James  Elliot,  J  flatter'd 
myfelf  that  you  had  finifh'd  your  vifits  here,  Sir. 
IVIuft  I  be  the  eternal  objedt  of  your  outrage? 
not  only  infulted  in  my  own  perfon,  but  in  that 
of  my  friends !  Pray,  Sir,  what  right 

O.  Wild.  Madam,  I  afk  your  pardon  •,  a  dif» 
agreeable  occafion  brought  me  here :  I  come, 
Madam,  to  renounce  all  hopes  of  being  nearer 
ally'd  to  you,  my  fon  unfortunately  being  mar- 
ry'd  already. 

M.  Gr.  Marry'd  ! 

Sir  Ja.  Yes,  Madam,  to  a  lady  in  the  clouds ; 
and  becaufe  I  have  refus'd  to  acknowledge  her 
family,  this  old  gentleman  has  behav'd  in  a 
manner  very  inconfiftent  with  his  ufual  po- 
litenefs. 

0.  Wild. 
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O.  Wild.  Sir,  I  thought  this  affair  was  to  be 
refcrv'd  for  another  occafion  •,  but  you,  it  feems — 

M.  Gr.  Oh,  is  that  the  bufmefs?— Why,  I 
begin  to  be-afraid  that  we  are  here  a  little  in  the 
wrong,  Mr.  Wilding. 

O.  Wild.  Madam ! 

M.  Gr.  Your  fon  has  juft  confirm'd  Sir  James 
Elliot's  opinion,  at  a  conference  under  Mifs 
Godfrey's  window. 

O.  Wild.  Is  it  poflible  ? 

M.  Gr.  Moft  true  ;  and  aflign'd  two  moft 
whimfical  motives  for  the  unaccountable  tale. 

O.  Wild.  What  can  they  be  ? 

M.  Gr.  An  averfion  for  me,  whom  he  has 
feen  but  once,  and  an  affection  for  Mifs  God- 
frey, whom  I  am  almoft  fure  he  never  faw  in 
his  life. 

O.  Wild.  You  amaze  me. 

M.  Gr.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilding,  your  fon  is  a 
moft  extraordinary  youth  ;  he  has  finely  perplex'd 
us  all.  I  think,  Sir  James,  you  have  a  fmall  ob- 
ligation to  him. 

Sir  Ja.  Which  I  mall  take  care  to  acknow- 
ledge the  firft  opportunity. 

O.  Wild.  You  have  my  confent.  An  aban- 
don'd  profligate !  was  his  father  a  proper  fubjeft 
for  his But  I  difcard  him. 

M.  Gr.  Nay,  now,  Gentlemen,  you  are  rather 
too  warm:  1  can't  think  Mr.  Wilding  bad-hearted 
at  the  bottom.  This  is  a  levity 

O.  Wild.  How,  Madam  !  a  levity ! 

M.  Gr.  Take  my  word  for  it,  no  more ;  en- 
flam'd  into  habit  by  the  approbation  of  his  juve- 
nile friends.  Will  you  fubmit  his  punifhment 
to  me?  I  think  I  have  the  means  in  my  hands, 
both  to  fatisfy  your  refentments,  and  accomplifli 
his  cure  into  the  bargain. 

Sir 
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Sir  Ja.  I  have  no  quarrel  to  him,  but  for  the 
ill  offices  he  has  done  me  with  you. 

M.  Gr.  D'ye  hear,  Mr.  Wilding  ?  I  am  afraid 
my  union  with  Sir  James  muft  cement  the  ge- 
neral peace. 

O.  Wild.  Madam,  I  fubmit  to  any 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Strv.  Mr  Wilding  to  wait  upon  you,  Madam. 

[Exit. 

M.  Gr.  He  is  punctual,  I  find.  Come,  good 
folks,  you  all  aft  under  my  direction.  You, 
Sir,  will  get  from  your  fon,  by  what  means  you 
think  fit,  the  real  truth  of  the  Abington  bufi- 
nefs.  You  muft  likewiff  feemingly  confent  to 
his  marriage  with  Mifs  Godfrey,  who  I  Ihrewdly 
fiifpect  he  has  by  fome  odd  accident  miftaken 
for  me :  The  lady  herfelf  mail  appear  at  your 
call.  Come,  Sir  James,  you  will  withdraw.  I 
intend  to  produce  another  performer,  who  will 
want  a  little  inftru&ion.  Kitty. 

Enter  KITTY. 

Let  John  mew  Mr.  Wilding  in  to  his  father; 
then  come  to  my  drefiing-room  :  I  have  a  more 
fcene  to  give  you  in  ftudy.  [Exit  Kitty.]  The 
girl  is  lively,  and,  I  warrant,  will  do  her  cha- 
racler  juftice.  Come,  Sir  James.  Nay,  no  ce- 
remony •,  we  muft  be  as  bufy  as  bees.  [Exeunt. 

O.  mid.  This  ftrange  boy  !— But  I  muft  com- 
mand my  temper. 

T  Wild,  [fyeak'mg  as  be  enter  sJ]  People  to 
fpeak  with  me !  See  what  they  want,  Fapillion. 
— My  father  here !  that's  unlucky  enough. 

O.  Wild. 
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0.  Wild.  Ha,  Jack  !  what  brings  you  here  ? 

T.  Wild.  Why,  Sir,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
•wait  upon  Mifs  Grantam,  in  order  to  make  her 
fome  apology  for  the  late  unfortunate - 

0.  Wild.  Well  now,  that  is  prudently  as  well 
as  politely  done. 

T.  Wild.  I  am  happy  to  meet,  Sir,  with  your 
approbation. 

O.  Wild*  I  have  been  thinking,  Jack,  about 
my  daughter-in  law :  as  the  affair  is  public,  it 
is  not  decent  to  let  her  continue  longer  at  her 
father's. 

T.  Wild.  Sir ! 

O.  Wild.  Would  it  not  be  right  to  fend  for 
her  home  ? 

Y.  Wild.  Doubtlefs,  Sir. 

O.  Wild.  I  think  fo.  Why  then  to-morrow 
my  chariot  mall  fetch  her. 

T.  Wild.  The  devil  it  mall !  [4?<fr.]  Not 
quite  fo  foon,  if  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

O.Wild.  No!  why  not? 

T.  Wild.  The  journey  may  be  dangerous  in 
her  prefent  condition. 

O.  Wild. What's  the  matter  with  her  ? 

T.  Wild.  She  is  big  with  child,  Sir. 

Q+Wild.  An  audacious Big   with   child! 

that  is  fortunate.     But  however,    an  eafy  car- 
riage, and  fhort  ftages,  can't  hurt  her. 

T.  Wild.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  dare  not  truft 
her :  me  is  fix  months  gone. 

O.  Wild.  Nay,  then  there  may  be  danger 
indeed.  But  mould  not  I  write  to  her  father, 
juft  to  let  him  know  that  you  have  difcovered 
the  fecret  ? 

T.  Wild.  By  all  means,  Sir :  it  will  make 
him  extremely  happy. 

r. 
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O.  Wild.  Why  then  I  will  inftantly  about  it. 
Pray,  how  do  you  direct  to  him  ? 

T.  Wild,   Abington,  Berklhire, 

O.  Wild.  True  ;  but  his  addrefs  ? 

T.  Wild.  You  need  not  trouble  yourfelf,  Sir : 
I  lhall  write  by  this  poft  to  my  wife,  and  will 
fend  your  letter  inclos'd, 

O.  Wild.  Ay,  ay,  that  will  do.     [.Going.'] 

T.  Wild.  So,  I  have  parry'd  that  thruft. 

O.  Wild.  Thof,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  Jack, 
that  will  rather  look  too  familiar  for  an  intro- 
ductory letter. 

T.  Wild.  Sir ! 

O.  Wild.  And  thefe  country-gentlemen  are  fo 

full  of  punctilios No,  I'll  fend  him  a  letter 

apart  •,  fo  give  me  his  direction. 

T.  Wild.  You  have  it,  Sir. 

O.  Wild.  Ay,  but  his  name :  I  have  been  Ib 
hurry'd  that  I  have  entirely  forgot  it. 

T.  Wild.  I  am  fure  fo  have  I.  [dfide.']  His 
name — his  name,  Sir — Hopkins. 

Q.Wild.  Hopkins! 

T.  Wild.  Yes,  Sir. 

O.  Wild.  That  is  not  the  fame  name  that  you 
gave  me  before  .  that,  If  I  recoiled,  was  either 
Sypthorpe  or  Sybthorpe. 

T.  Wild.  You  are  right,  Sir-,  that  is  his  pa- 
ternal appellation;  but  the  name  of  Hopkins 
he  took  tor  an  eftate  of  his  mother's :  fo  he  is 
indifcriminately  called  Hopkins  or  Sybthorpe ; 
and  now  \  recoiled  I  have  his  letter  in  my  poc- 
ket— he  figns  himfelf  Sybthorpe  Hopkins. 

O,  Wild.  There  is  no  end  of  this :  I  muft 
flop  him  at  once.  Harkye,  Sir,  I  think  you 
are  call'd  my  fon. 

T.  Wild.  \  hope,  Sir,  you  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  it. 

I  O.  Wild. 
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O.mid.  And  look  upon  yourfelfasa  gentleman? 
T.  Wild.  In  having  the  honour  of  defcending 
from  you. 

O.  Wild.  And  that  you  think  a  fufficient 
pretenfion  ? 

"  T.  mid.  Sir— pray,  Sir ^ 

O.  Wild.  And  by  what  means  do  you  imagine 
your  anceftors  obtain*d  that  diftinguifhing  tide  2 
By  their  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  1  iuppofe  ? 
'  T.  mid.  Doubtlefs.  Sir. 

O.  Wild.  And  has  it  never  occurr'd  to  you, 
that  what  was  gain'd  by  honour  might  be  loft 
by  infamy  \ 

T.  Wild.  Perfectly,  Sir. 
O.  Wild.  Are  you  to  learn  what  redrefs  even 
the  imputation  of  a  lye  demands,  and  that  no- 
thing lefs  than  the  life  of  the  adverfary  can  ex- 
tinguilh  the  affront  ? 
T.  Wild.  Doubtlefs,  Sir. 
O.  Wild.  Then  how  dare  you  call  yourfelf  a 
gentleman  ?  you,    whofe   whole   life  has   been 
one  continued  fcene  of  fraud  and  falfity !  And 
would  nothing  content  you  but  making  me  a 
partner  in  your  infamy  ?  not  fatisfied  with  vio- 
lating  that  great  band  of  fociety,  mutual  con- 
fidence, the  moft  facred  rights  of  nature  mud  be 
invaded,  and  your  father  made  the  innocent  inltru- 
meut  to  circulate  your  abominable  impofitions ! 
r.  mid.  But,  Sir ! 

O  mid.  Within  this  hour  my  life  was  nearfa- 
crific'd  in  defence  of  your  fame :  But  perhaps  that 
was  your  intention,  and  the  ftory  of  yout  marriage 
rnrrely  calculated  to  fend  me  out  of  the  world, 
as  a  grateful  return  for  my  bringing  you  into  it, 
T.Wild.  For  Heaven's  fake,  Sir! 
O.  Wild.  What  ottrT   motive  ? 
T.  Wild.  Hear  me,  I  intreat  vcu,  Sir. 

0   Wild.. 
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0.  Wild  To  he  again  ixpos'd  on !  no,  Jack, 
my  eyes  are  open'd  at  laft. 

T.  Wild.  By  all  that's  facred,  Sir 

O  Wild.  I  am  now  deaf  to  your  delufions; 

T.  Wild.  But  hear  me,  Sir.  I  own  the  Abing- 
ion  bufinefs — — 

O.  Wild.  An  abfolute  fiftidn  ? 

r.  mid.  i  do. 

O.  Wild.  And  how  dare  you — — 

T.  Wild.  I  crave  but  a  moment's  audience. 

O.  Wild.  Go  on. 

T.  Wild.  Previous  to  the  communication  of 
your  intention  for  me,  I  accidentally  met  with, 
a  lady  whofe  charms 

O.  Wild.  So !  what,  here's  another  marriage 
trumped  out :  but  that  is  a  flale  device.  Arid 
pray,  Sir,  what  place  does  this  lady  inhabit  ? 
Come,  come,  go  on  ;  you  have  a  fertile  inven- 
tion, and  this  is  a  fine  opportunity.  Well,  Sir, 
and  this  charming  lady,  refiding,  I  fuppofe,  in 
Nubibus 

T.  Wild.  No,  Sit ;  in  London. 

O.  Wild.  Indeed ! 

T.  Wild.  Nay  more,  and  at  this  inftant  in 
this  houfe. 

O.  Wild.  And  her  name - 

T.Wild.  Godfrey. 

O.  Wild.  The  friend  of  Mifs   Grantam  ? 

T.  Wild.  The  very   fame,    Sir. 

O.  Wild.  Have  you   fpoke  to  her  ? 

T.  Wild.  Parted  from  her  not  ten  minutes 
ago  ;  nay,  am  here  by  her  appointment. 

O.  Wild:  Has  (he  favoured  your  addrefs  ? 

T.  Wild.  Time,  Sir,  and  your  approbation 
will,  J  hope. 

O.  Wild.  LGokye,  Sif ;  as  there  is  fome  little 

probability  in  this  ftory,  1  mall  think  it  worth 

I  2  farther 
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farther  enquiry  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  know 
Mifs  Godfrey  ,  am  intimate  with  her  family ; 
and  though  you  deferve  but  little  from  me,  I 
will  endeavour  to  aid  your  intention.  But  if,  in 
the  progrefs  of  this  affair,  you  pradice  any  of 
your  ufual  arts ;  if  I  difcover  the  leaft  fallhood,  the 
lead  duplicity,  remember  you  have  loft  a  father. 

T.  Wild  1  fhall  fubmi:  without  a  murmer. 

\Exit  Old  Wilding. 
Enter   PAPILLION. 

T.  mid.  Well,  Papillion. 

Pap.  Sir,  here  has  been  the  devil  to  pay  within. 

J.  mid.  What's  the   matter  ? 

Pap.  A  whole  legion  of  cooks,  confectioners, 
muficians,  waiters,  and  watermen. 

T.Wild.  What  do  they  want? 

Pap.  You,  Sir. 

T.  mu.  Me ! 

Pap.  Yes, Sir  •,  they  have  brought  in  their  bills. 

Y.Wild.  Bills!  for  what? 

Pap.  For  the  entertainment  you  gave  laft 
night  upon  the  water. 

Y.Wild.  That  I  gave! 

Pap.  Yes,  Sir  -,  you  remember  the  bill  of 
fare :  I  am  fure  the  very  mention  of  it  makes 
my  mouth  water. 

T.  Wild.  Prithee,  are  you  mad  ?  There  muft 
be  fome  miftake  j  you  know  that  I 

Pap.  They  have  been  vaftly  puzzled  to  find 
.out  your  lodgings  ;  but  Mr.  Robinfon  meeting 
by  accident  with  Sir  James  Elliot,  he  was  kind 
enough  to  tell  him  where  you  liv'd.  Here  are 
the  bills :  Almack's,  twelve  dozen  of  claret,  ditto 
Champagne,  Frontiniac,  fweetmeats,  pine-apples: 
the  whole  amount  is  372!.  95-  beiides  mufic 
and  fireworks, 

Y.  Wild. 
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T.  Wild.  Come,  Sir,  this  is  no  time  for  trifling, 

Pap.  Nay,  Sir,  they  fay  they  have  gone  full 
as  low  as  they  can  afford  -,  and  they  were  im 
hopes,  from  the  great  fatisfaction  you  exprefs^d 
to  Sir  James  Elliot,  that  you  would  throw  thetn 
in  an  additional  compliment. 

T.  mid.  Harkye,  Mr.  Papillion,  if  you  don't 
ceafe  your  impertinence,  1  lhall  pay  you  a  com- 
pliment that  you  would  gladly  excufe. 

Pap.  Upon  my  faith,  I  relate  but  the  mere 
matter  of  fact.  You  know,  Sir,  I  am  but  bad  at 
invention  ;  tho'  this  incident  I  can't  help  think- 
ing is  the  natural  fruit  of  your  happy  one. 

T.  Wild.  But  are  you  ferious  ?  is  th.s  poffibk? 

Pap.  Moft  certain.  It  was  with  difficulty  I 
reftrain'd  their  impatience ;  but  however  I  havse 
difpatch*d  them  to  your  lodgings,  with  a  promifc 
that  you  fhall  immediately  meet  them. 

T.  Wild.  Oh,  there  we  mail  foon  rid  our  hands 
of  the  troop. — Now,  Papillion,  I  have  news  for 
you.  My  father  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
'whole  Abington  bufmefs. 

Pap.  The  deuce ! 

T.  Wild.  We  parted  this  moment.  Such  a  fcene! 

Pap.  And  what  was  the  iflue  ? 

T.  Wild.  Happy  beyond  my  hopes.  Not  only 
an  act  of  oblivion,  but  a  promife  to  plead  my 
caufe  with  the  fair. 

Pap.   With  Mifs  Godfrey  ? 

T.  Wild.  Who  elfe  ? — He  is  now  with  her  in 
another  room. 

Pap.  And  there  is  no— you  understand  me — 
in  all  this  ? 

T  Wild.  No,  no  •,  that  is  all  over  now — my 
reformation  is  fix'd. 

Pap.   As  a  wtather-cock. 

T.  Wild,   Here  comes  my  father. 

Enter 
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Enter  OLD  WILDING. 

O.  Wild.  Well,  Sir,  I  find  in  this  laft  article 
you  have  condefcended  to  tell  me  the  truth  :  the 
young  lady  is  not  averfe  to  your  union  ;  but  in 
order  to  fix  fo  mutable  a  mind,  I  have  drawn  up 
a  flight  contract  which  you  are  both  to  fign. 

T.  Wild.  With  tranfport. 

O.  Wild.  I  will  introduce  Mifs  Godfrey.  [Exit, 

T.  mid.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  Papillion  ? 

Pap.  This  is  amazing,  indeed. 

T.  Wild.  Am  not  I  a  happy  fortunate? — But 
they  come. 

Enter  OLD  WILDING,  and  Mifs  GODFREY. 

O.  Wild.  If,  Madam,  he  has  not  the  higheft 
lenfe  of  the  great  honour  you  do  him,  .1  fhall 

ceafe  to  regard  him, There,  Sir,  make  your 

own  acknowledgments  to  that  lady. 

T.Wild.  Sir! 

O.  Wild.  This  is  more  than  you  merit  •,  but  let 
your  future  behaviour  teftify  your  gratitude. 

T.  Wild.  Papillion  !  Madam  !  Sir  ! 

O.  Wild.  What,  is  the  puppy  petrified !  Why 
don't  you  go  up  to  the  lady  ? 

T.  Wild.  Up  the  lady  !— That  lady  ? 

O.  Wild.  Thatlady  !— To  be  fure.  What  other 
Jady  ? — To  Mifs  Godfrey  ! 

T.  Wild.  That  lady  Mifs  Godfrey  ! 

O.  Wild.  What  is  all  this  ? Harkye,  Sir  :  I 

fee  what  you  are  at :  But  no  trifling ;  I'll  be  no 
more  the  dupe  of  your  double  deteftable — Re- 
collect my  laft  refolution  :  this  inilant  your  hand 
to  the  contract,  or  tremble  at  the  confequence. 

Y.  Wild.  Sir,  that  I  hope  is might  not  I 

to  be  fure         • 

0.  Wild. 
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O.  Wild.  No  further  evafions !  There,  Sir. 
T.  Wild.  Heigh  ho !     [Signs  it."} 
O.  Wild.    Very  well,     tyow,  Madam,  your 
name,  if  you  pleafe. 

T.  Wild.  Papillion,  do  you  know  who  fhe  is? 
Pap.  That's  a  queftion,  inded!  Don't  you,  Sir? 
T.  Wild.  Not  I,  as  I  hope  to  be  fcv'd. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Seru.  A  young  lady  begs  to  fpeak  with  Mr. 
Wilding. 

T.  Wild.  With  me! 

M.  God.  A  young  lady  with  Mr.  Wilding! 

Serv.  Seems  diftrefs'djMadamj  and  extremely 
prefling  for  admittance. 

M.  God.  Indeed !  There  may  be  fomething  in 
this ! — You  muft  permit  me,  Sir,  to  paufe  a  little: 
who  knows  but  a  prior  claim  may  prevent — 

O.  Wild.  How,  Sir!  who  is  this  lady? 

T.  Wild.  It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  divine,  Sir, 

O.  Wild.  You  know  nothing  of  her  ? 

T.Wild.  How  mould  I? 

O.  Wild.  You  hear,  Madam. 

M.  Cod.  I  prefume  your  fon  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  lady's  appearance. 

T.  Wild.  Not  in  the  Icaft,  Madam. 

M.  God.  Shew  her  in,  John.  [Exit. 

O.  Wild.  No,  Madam,  1  don't  think  there  is 
the  lead  room  for  fufpecling  him ;  he  ca'nt  be 
fo  abandoned  as  to — But  me  is  here.  Upon 
my. word,  a  lightly  woman. 

Enter  KITTY,  as  Mifs  Sybthorpe. 

Kitty.  Where  is  he  ? — Oh,  let  me  throw  my 

arms My  life,  my— 

T.  Wild.  Heyday !  Kity. 
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Kitty.   And  could  you  leave-  me  ?  and  for  fb 
long  a  fpace  ?  TJiink  how  the  tedious  time  has 
fegg'd  along. 
'  T.  Wild.  Madam  ! 

Ktty.  But  we  are  met  at  laft,  and  now  will 
part  no  more. 

T.  mid.  The  deuce  we  won't! 

Kitty.  What,  not  one  kind  look,  no  tender 
word,  to  hail  our  fecond  meeting  ! 

T.  mid.  What  the  devil  is  ail  this  ? 

Kitty.  Are  all  your  oaths,  your  proteftations, 
come  to  this  ?  have  I  deferv'd  fuch  treatment  ? 
Quitted  my  father's  houfe,  left  all  my  friends, 
and  wander' d  here  alone  in  fearch  of  thee,  thou 
£rft,  laft,  only  object  of  my  love. 

(X  Wild.  To  what  can  all  this  tend  ?  Harkye, 
Sir,  unriddle  this  myftcry. 

T.  Wild.  Davus,  non  CEdipus  fum.  It  is  be- 
yond me,  I  confefs.  Some  lunatic  efcap'd  from 
Ler  keeper,  I  fuppofe. 

Kitty.  Am  I  difown'd  then,contemn'd,flighted? 

O.  Wild.  Hold  ;  let  me  enquire  into  this  mat- 
ter a  little.  Pray,  Madam- You  feem  to  be 

pretty  familiar  here— Do  you  know  this  gen- 
ikrnan  ? 

Kitty.  Too  well. 

O.  Wild.  His  name  ? 

Ktty.  Wilding. 

O.  Wild.  So  far  me  is  right.  Now  yours,  if 
yoia  pleafe  ? 

Kitty.  Wilding. 

Omnes.    Wilding  ! 

O.Wild.  And  how  came  you  by  that  name  pray  ? 

Ktty.  Moil  lawfully,  Sir :  By  the  facred  band, 
the  holy  tie,  that  made  us  one. 

O.  Wild.  What,  marry'd  to  him  ! 

Ktty.  Moft  true. 

Omms. 
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Omnes.  How! 

T.  Wild.  Sir,  may  I  never 

O.Wild.  Peace,  Monfter !  One  qucftion 

more :  Your  maiden  name  ? 

Kitty.  Sybthorpe. 

O.  Wild.  Lydia,  from  Abington  in  the  county 
of  Berks  ? 

Kitty.  The  fame. 

O.  Wild.  As  I  fufpefted.  So  then  the  whole 
ftory  is  true,  and  the  monfter  is  marry 'd  at  laft. 

T.  Wild.  Me,  Sir!  By  all  that's 

O.  Wild.  Eternal  dumbnefs  feize  thee,  meafure- 
lefs  Jyar! 

T.  Wild.  If  not  me,  hear  this  gentleman. — 
Marquis- 

Pap.  Not  I ;  1*11  be  drawn  into  none  of  your 
fcrapes :  it  is  a  pit  of  your  own  digging,  and  fo 
get  out  as  well  as  you  can.  Mean  time,  I'll 
fhift  for  myfelf.  [Exit. 

O.  Wild.  What  evafion  now,  Monfter? 

M.  God-  Deceiver ! 

O.  Wild.  Lyar !  ' 

M.  God.  Impoftor ! 

T.  Wild.  Why,  this  is  a  general  combination 
to  diftra<5t  me  :  but  I  will  be  heard.  Sir,  you 
are  grofly  impos'd  upon  :  the  low  contriver  of 
this  woman's  mallow  artifice  I  (hall  foon  find 
means  to  difcover  ;  and  as  to  you,  Madam,  with 
whom  I  have  been  fuddcnly  furpriz'd  into  a  con- 
tracl:,  I  molt  folemnly  declare  this  is  the  firft 
time  I  ever  fat  eyes  on  you. 

O.  Wild.  Amazing  confidence !  Did  not  I  bring 
her  at  your  own  requeft  ? 

T.  Wild.  No. 

M.  God.  Is  not  this  your  own  letter  ? 

r.  Wild.  No. 

Kilty.  Am  not  I  your  wife  ? 

K-  r.  Wild.. 
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r.  WM.  NO. 

O.  Wild.  Did  not  you  own  it  to  me  ? 
T.  Wild.  Yes— that  is— no,  no. 
'Kitty.  Hear  me. 
T.  Wild.  No. 
M.God.  Anfwer  me. 
T.'WUd.   No. 

O.  Wild.  Have  not  I- 

T.  Wild.  No,  no,  no.  Zounds,  you  are  all  mad, 
and  if  i  ftay  I  (hall  catch  the  infection.  {Exit. 

Enter  Sir  JAMES  ELLIOT  and  Mifs  GRANTAM. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

M.  Gr.  Finely  perform'd. 

O.  Wild.  You  have  kept  your  promife,  and  I 
thank  you,  Madam. 

M.  Gr.  My  medicine  was  fomewhat  rough, 
Sir  ;  but  in  defperate  cafes,  you  know « 

O.Wild.  If  his  cure  is  compleated,  he  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  caufe  •,  if  not,  the 
punimment  comes  far  ihort  of  his  crimes.  It  is 
needlefs  to  pay  you  any  compliments,  Sir  James ; 
with  that  lady  you  can't  fail  to  be  happy.  I 
flian't  venture  to  hint  a  fcheme  I  have  greatly  at 
heart,  till  we  have  undeniable  proofs  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  our  operations.  To  the  ladies,  indeed,  no 
characler  is  fo  dangerous  as  that  of  a  lyar. 

They  in  the  faireft  fames  can  fix  a  flaw, 
And  vanquifh  females  whom  they  never  faw. 


E  P  I- 


EPILOGUE. 

Between  Mifs  GRANTAM  and  OLD  WILDING. 
By  a  Man  of  Falhion. 


M.  Gr.     TT  OLD,  Sir. 

-*•*    Our  plot  concluded^  and  Jlrift  jujlice  done, 
Let   me  be  heard  as  counfel  for  your  fan* 
Acquit  /  cant ;    /  mean   to  mitigate :  ^ 

Profcrile  all  lying^    what  would  be  the  fate       > 
Of  this  and  every  other  earthly  flat.  .  3 

Conftder^    Sir,    if  once  you  cry  it  down, 
You1  II  Jhut  up  ev'ry  coffee-houje   in  town  : 
The  tribe  of  politicians  will  want  foody 
Ev'n  now   half -fami/h' d— for  the  public  good. 
All  Grubftreet  murderers  of  men  and  Jenfe^ 
And  every  office  of  intelligence ', 
All  would  be  bankrupts^    the  whole  lying  race, 
And  no   Gazette  to  publijh  their  difgrace. 

O.  Wild.  Too    mild  a  fentence !    muft  the  good  and 

great 
Patriots  be  wrong' d,    that  boskfellers  may  eat? 

M.  Gr'.  Tour  patience^    Sir ;  yet  hear  another  word. 
Turn  to  that  hall  where  jujlice   wields   her  fword : 
Think  in  what  narrow  limits  you  would  drawt    ' 
By  this  proscription ,    all   thi   fans  oj    law  : 
For   'tis   the  fix'dt    determined  rule   of  courts, 
Vyner   will  tell  youy    nay,    ev'n    Cote's    Reports t 
All  pleaders   may,    when   difficulties  rije^ 
To   gain   one   truth,    expend  a   hundred   lyes, 

O.  Wild.  To  curb  this  practice  1  am  Joniewbat  loath  ; 
A  lawyer  has  no  credit   but  an  oath. 

M.  Gr. 


EPILOGUE. 

M.  Gr.  Then  to  the  fofter  fete  fame  favour  Jbtv>: 
Leave  no  pijfc/ion  of  our   modtft  No! 

O.  Wild.  Ob,  freely,    Ma'am,   we'll  thai  allowance 

gjvt* 

So  that  two  Noes  be   held  affirmative. 
Provided  ever*   that  your  pijb   and  fie, 
On  all  occaftons,  Jhould  be   deerrid  a  lye* 

M.  Gr.  Hard  terms ! 
On  this  rounder   then  1  rejt  my  caufe\ 
Shtuld  ell  pay  homage  to  Truth's  facred  laws, 
Let  us  examine  what  would  be  the  cafe: 
Why,   many  a  great  man  would  be  out   of  place. 

O.  Wild.  'Twould  many  a  virtuous  characler  rejlore, 

M.  Gr.  But   take  a  character  from   many  more. 

O.  Wild.  Thoy  on  the  fide  of  bad  the  ballance  fall, 
Better  to  find  few  good,   than  fear  for  all. 

M.  Gr.  Strong  are  your  reafons ;    yet,  ere  1  fubmit, 
1  mean  to  take  the  voices  of  the  pit. 
Is   it  your  pkafures  that   we  make  a  rule,      ^ 
That  evyry   lyar   be  proclaimed  a  fool,  > 

Fit  fubjefis  for   our  author's  ridicule  ?  3 
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ACT     I.       SCENE    I. 
S  C  E  N  E  Sir  JACOB'J  Houfe  at  Garrat. 

Enter  Sir  JACOB. 


Sir  Jacob. 


OGER 


Enter  Roger. 


Rog.  Anan,  Sir  — 

Sir  Jac.  Sir,  firrah  !  and  why  not  Sir 
Jacob,  you  rafcal  ?  is  that  all  your  man- 
ners ?  Has  his  majefty  dubb'd  me  a  Knight 
for  you  to  make  me  a  Mifter  ?  Are  the 
candidates  near  upon  coming  ? 

Rog.  Nic  Goofe  the  taylor  from  Putney, 
they  fay,  will  be  here  in  a  crack,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir 
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Sir  Jac.  Has  Margery  fctch'd  in  the 
linen  ? 

Rog.-  Yes,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Are  the  pigs  and  the  poultry 
lock'd  up  in  the  barn  ? 

Rog.  Safe,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  jac.  And  the  plate  and  ipoons  in  the 
pantry  ? 

Rog.  Yes,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Then  give  me  the  key ;  the 
mob  will  foon  be  upon  us ;  and  all  is  fifh 
that  comes  to  their  net.  Has  Ralph  laid 
the  cloth  in  the  hall  ? 

Rog.  Yes,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Then  let  him  bring  out  the 
turkey  and  chine,  and  be  fure  there  is 
plenty  of  muilard  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  Roger, 
do  you  fland  yourfelf  at  the  gate,  and  be 
careful  who  you  let  in. 

Rog.  I  will,  Sir  Jacob.  [Exit  Rog. 

Sir  Jac.  Sc,  now  I  believe  things  are 
pretty  fecure :  But  I  can't  think  what  makes 
my  daughters  fo  late,  ere  they — 

[Knocking  at  the  gate. 
Who  is  that,  Roger  ?" 

Rog.  without.  Matter  Lint,  the  potter- 
carrier,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Let  him  in.  What  the  deuce 
can  he  want  ? 

Enter 
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"Enter  Lint. 

Sir  Jac.  Well,  mafter  Lint,  your  will  ? 
Lint.  Why,  I  come,  Sir  Jacob,  partly  to 
enquire  after  your  health  j  and  partly,  as  I 
may  fay,  to  fettle  the  bufinefs  of  the  day. 
Sir  Jac.  What  bufinefs  ? 
Lint.  Yourworfhip  knoweth,  this  being 
the  day  of  election,   the   rabble  may  be 
riotous ;  in  which  cafe,    maims,  bruifes, 
contusions,   diflocations,  fractures,  fimple 
and  compound,  may  likely  enfue ;  now  your 
worfhip  need  not  be  told,  that  I  am  not  on- 
ly a  pharmacopolift,  or  vender  of  drugs;  but 
like\yife  chirurgeon,  or  healer  of  wounds. 
Sir  Jac.  True,  Mafter  Lint,  and  equally 
fkilful  in  both. 

Lint.  It  is  your  worfhip's  pleafure  to  fay 
fo,  Sir  Jacob  :  Is  it  your  wormip's  will  that 
I  lend  a  miniftring  hand  to  the  maim'd  I 
Sir  Jac.  By  all  means. 
Lint.  And  to  whom  muft  I  bring  in  my 
bill  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Doubtlefs,  the  veftry. 
Lint.  Your  worfhip  knows,  that,  kill  or 
cure,  I  have  contracted  to  phyfic  the  parifh- 
poor  by  the  great  :  but  this  mufl  be  a  fe- 
parate  charge. 

Sir  Jac.  No,  no  ;  all  under  one  :  come, 
mafter  Lint,  don't  be  unreafonable. 

Lint. 
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Lint.  Indeed,  Sir  Jacob,  I  can  hardly  af- 
ford it.  What  with  the  dearnefs  of  drugs, 
and  the  number  of  patients  the  peace  has 
procured  me,  I  can't  get  fait  to  my  por- 
ridge. 

Sir  Jac.  Bad  this  year,  the  better  the 
next  —  We  muft  take  things  rough  and 
fmooth  as  they  run. 

Lint.  Indeed  I  have  a  very  hard  bar- 
gain. 

Sir  Jac.  No  fuch  matter;  we  are,  neigh- 
bour Lint,  a  little  better  intruded.  For- 
merly, indeed,  a  fit  of  illnefs  was  very  cx- 
penfive  5  but  now,  phyfic  is  cheaper  than 
food. 

Lint.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Sir  Jac.  No,  no ;  your  elfences,  elixirs, 
emetics,  fweats,  drops,  and  your  paftes,  and 
your  pills,  have  filenced  your  peflles  and 
mortars.  Why  a  fever,  that  would  former- 
ly have  coft  you  a  fortune,  you  may  now 
cure  for  twelve  penn'orth  of  powder. 

Lint.  Or  kill,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  And  then  as  to  your  fcurvies, 
and  gouts,  rheumatifms,  confumptions, 
coughs  and  catarrhs,  tar-water  and  turpen- 
tine will  make  you  as  found  as  a  roach. 

Lint.  Noftrums ! 

Sir  Jac.  Specifics,  fpecifics,  maflerLint. 

Lint.  I  am  very  forry  to  find  a  man  of 

your  worship's- Sir  Jacob,   a  promoter 

6  of 
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of  puffs ;  an  encourager  of  quacks,  Sir 
Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Regulars,  Lint,  regulars ;  look 
at  their  names  — •  Roger,  bring  me  the 
News — not  a  foul  of  tnem  but  is  either 
P.  L.  or  M.  D. 

Lint.  Plaguy  liars  !  Murderous  dogs  ! 

Roger  brings  the  News. 

Sir  Jac.  Liars  !  Here,  look  at  the  lift  of 
their  cures.  The  oath  of  Margery  Squab, 
of  Ratcliff-Highway,  fpinfter. 

Lint.  Perjuries, 

Sir  Jac.  And  fee  here,  the  churchwar- 
dens have  figned  it. 

Lint.  -Fictitious,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Sworn  before  the  worfhipful 
Mr.  Juftice  Drowfy,  this  thirteenth  day 
of  — 

Lint.  Forgery. 

Sir  Jac.  Why,  hark'ye,  firran,  do  you 
think  Mr.  Juftice  Drowfy  would  fet  his 
hand  to  a  forgery  ? 

Lint.  I  know,  Sir  Jacob,  that  woman; 
(he  has  been  cured  of  fifty  difeafes  in  a  fort- 
night, and  every  one  of  'em  mortal. 

Sir  Jac,  You  impudent— 

Lint.  Ofadropfy,   by  Weft-* 

Sir  Jac.  Audacious — 

Lint.   A  cancer,   by  Cleland. 

B  Sir 
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Sir  Jac.  Arrogant — 

Lint.  A  palfy,   by  Walker— 

Sir  Jac.  Impertinent — • 

Lint.   Gout  and  fciatic,  by  Rock. 

Sir  Jac.  Infoient— 

Lint.  Confumption,  by  Stevens's  drops— • 

Sir  Jac.  Paltry — 

Lint.  And  fquinting  by  the  Chevalier 
Taylor. — 

Sir  Jac.   PHl-gilding  puppy  T 

Lint.  And  as  to  the  Juftice,  fo  the  affi- 
davit brings  him  a  fhiHing — 

Sir  Jac.  Why,  hark'ye,  rafcal,  how  dare 
you  abufe  the  commiffion  ? — You  blood-let- 
ting, tooth- drawing,  corn-cutting,  worm- 
killing,  bliftering,  glittering — 

Lint.  Blefs  me,  Sir  Jacob,  I  did  not 
think  to — 

Sir  Jac.  What,  firrah,  do  you  infult  me 
in  my  office  ?  Here,  Roger,  out  with  him — - 
Turn  him  out.  JolrJ 

Lint.  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  be— • 
Sir  Jac.  Away  with  him.  You  fcoun.- 
drel,  if  my  clerk  was  within,  I'd  fend  you 
this  inftant  to  Bridewell.  Things  are  come 
to  a  pretty  pafs,  indeed,  if  after  all  my  read- 
ing in  Wood,  andNelfon,  and  Burn;  if  after 
twenty  years  attendance  at  turnpike-meet- 
ings, feffions,  petty  and  quarter;  if  after 
fettling  of  rates,  licencing  ale-houfes,  and 
committing  of  vagrants — But  all  refpecl:  to 
I  authority 
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authority  is  loft,  and  Unus  Quorum  now  a» 
days,  is  no  more  regarded  than  a  petty  con- 
ftable.  [Knocking*]  Roger,  fee  who  is  at 
the  gate  ?  Why  the  fellow  is  deaf. 

Rog.  Juflice  4$turgeon,  the  fifhrnonger, 
from  Brentford. 

Sir  Jac.  Gad's  my  life !  and  Major  to 
the  Middlefex  militia.  LUher  him  in. 
Roger. 

Enfer  Major  Sturgeon. 

Sir  Jac.  I  coukl  have  wim'd  you  had 
come  a  little  fooner,  Major  Sturgeon. 

Major.  Why,  what  has  been  the  matter, 
Sir  Jacob  ? 

Str  Jac.  There  has,  Major,  been  here 
an  impudent  pill-monger,  who  has  dar'd  to 
icandalize  the  whole  body  of  the  bench. 

Major.  Infolent  companion  !  had  I  been 
here,  J  would  have  inittimus'd  the  rafcal  al 
Oiice. 

Sir  Jec.  Ko,  no,  he  wanted  .the  Major 
more  than  -the  Magiftrate;  a  few  fmart 
flrokes  from  your  cane  would  have  fully  an- 
fwer'd  thepurpofe — Well,  Major,  our  wars 
are  done;  the  rattling  drum,  and  fqneaking 
fife,  now  wound  our  ears  no  more. 

Major.  True,  Sir  Jacob,  OUT  corps  is  dif- 
-embodied,  fo  the  French  may  fleep  in  fe- 
,cu.r.ity. 

B  a  Sir 
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Sir  Jac.  But,  Major,  was  it  not  rather 
late  in  life  for  you  to  enter  upon  the  profef- 
iion  of  arms  ? 

Majnr.  A  little  aukward  in  the  begin- 
ning, Sir  Jacob  :  the  great  difficulty  they 
had  was,  to  get  me  to  turn  out  my  toes ; 
but  ufe,  ufe  reconciles  all  them  kind  of 
things  :  why,  after  my  firft  campaign,  I  no 
more  minded  the  noife  of  the  guns  than  a 
flea-bite. 

Sir  Jac.  No ! 

Major.  No.  There  is  more  made  of 
thefe  matters  than  they  merit.  For  the  ge- 
neral good,  indeed,  I  am  glad  of  the  peace  ; 
but  as  to  my  fmgle  felf — And  yet,  we 
have  had  fome  clefperate  duty,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  "jac.  No  doubt. 

•  Major.  Oh !  fuch  marchings  and  coun- 
ter-marchings, from  Brentford  to  Elin,from 
Elin  to  Adon,  from  Aclon  to  Uxbridge  : 
The  duft  flying,  fun  fcorching,  men  fweat- 
ing — Why,  there  was  our  laft  expedition  to 
Hounflowjthat  day's  work  carried  off  Major 
Moloffas.  Bunhill-fields  never  law  "a  braver 
commander  !  He  was  an  irreparable  lofs  to 
the  fervice. 

Sir  Jac.  How  came  that  about  ? 

Major.  Why,  it  was  partly  the  Major's 
own  fault;  I  advifed  him  to  pull  off  his 
fpurs  before  he  went  upon  action ;  but  he 
was  refolute,  and  would  not  be  ruPd. 

Sir 
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Sir  Jac.  Spirit ;  zeal  for  the  fervice. 

Major.  Doubtlefs — But  to  proceed  :  In 
order  to  get  our  men  in  good  fpirits,  we 
were  quarter'd  at  Thiftleworth  the  evening 
before  ;  at  day-break,  our  regiment  form'd 
at  Hounflow  town's  end,  as  it  might  be 
about  here.  The  Major  made  a  fine  difpofi- 
tion  :  on  we  march'd,  the  men  all  in  high 
fpirits,  to  attack  the  gibbet  where  Gardel  is 
hanging  ;  but  turning  down  a  narrow  lane 
to  the  left,  as  it  might  be  about  there,  in 
order  to  poflefs  a  pig's -ftye,  that  we  might 
take  the  gallows  in  flank,  and,  at  all  events, 
fecure  a  retreat;  who  Ihould  come  by  but  a 
drove  of  fat  oxen  for  Smithfield.  '  The 
drums  beat  in  the  front,  the  dogs  bark'd  in 
the  rear,  the  oxen  fet  up  a  gallop;  on  they 
came  thundering  upon  us  ;  broke  through 
our  ranks  in  an  inftant,  and  threw  the  whole 
.corps  in  confufion. 

Sir  Jac.  Terrible! 

Major.  The  Major's  horfe  took  to  his 
heels ;  away  he  fcour'd  over  the  heath.  That 
gallant  commander  (luck  both  his  fpurs  into 
the  flank,  and  for  fome  time  held  by  his 
mane ;  but  in  croffing  a  ditch,  the  horfe 
threw  up  his  head,  gave  the  major  a  dowfe 
in  the  chops,  and  plump'd  him  into  a  gravel- 
pit,  juft  by  the  powder-mills. 

Sir  "Jac.  Dreadful  ! 

Major. 
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Major.  Whether  from  the  fall  or  the 
fright,  the  Major  movM  off  in  a  month — 
Indeed  it  was  an  unfortunate  day  for  us  all. 

Sir  Jac.  As  how  ? 

Major.  Why,  as  Captain  Cucumber, 
Lieutenant  Patty- Pan,  Enfign  Tripe,  and 
myfelf,  were  returning  to  town  in  the 
Turnham- Green  ftage,  we  were  ftopp'd  near 
the  Hammerfmith  turnpike,  and  robb'd  and 
ftrippM  by  a  footpad. 

<S/r  'Jac.  An  unfortunate  day,  indeed ! 

Major.  But  in  fome  meafure  to  make  me 
amends,  I  got  the  Major's  commiflion, 

Sir  Jac.  You  did. 

Major.  O  yes.  I  was  the  only  one  of 
the  corps  that  could  rid;  otherwife,  we  al- 
ways iucceeded  of  courfe  :  no  jumping 
over  heads ;  no  underhand  work  among  us ; 
all  men  of  honour ;  and  I  mufl  do  the  regi- 
ment the  juftice  to  fay,  there  never  was  a 
fet  of  more  amiable  officers. 

Sir  Jac.  Quiet  and  peaceable. 

Major.  As  lambs,  Sir  Jacob.  Excepting 
one  boxing-bout  at  the  Three  CompaiTes  in 
Acton,  between  Captain  Sheers  and  the 
Colonel,  concerning  a  game  at  All-fours,  I 
don't  remember  a  fingle  difpute. 

Sir  Jac.  Why,  that  was  mere  mutiny ; 
the  Captain  ought  to  have  been  broke. 

Major.  He  was ;  for  the  Colonel  not  on- 
ly took  away  his  cockade,  but  his  cuftom ; 

and 
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and  I  don't  think  poor  Captain  Sheers  has 
done  a  flitch  for  him  fmce. 

Sir  Jac.  But  you  foon  iupplied  the  lofs 
of  MolofTas  ? 

Major.  In  part  only;  no,  Sir  Jacob,  he 
had  great  experience ;  he  was  train'd  up 
to  arms  from  his  youth :  at  fixteen  he  trail'd 
a  pike  in  the  Artillery  ground ;  at  eighteen 
got  a  company  in  the  Smithfield  pioneers  ; 
and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  was  made 
aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Jeffery  Grub,  Knight, 
Alderman,  and  Colonel  of  the  Yellow. 

Sir  Jac.  A  rapid  rife ! 

Major.  Yes,  he  had  a  genius  for  war ; 
but  what  I  wanted  in  practice,  I  made  up 
by  doubling  my  diligence.  Our  porter  at 
home  had  been  a  ferjeant  of  marines  j  fo  af- 
ter mop  was  fhut  up  at  night,  he  us'd  to 
teach  me  my  exercife  -,  and  he  had  not  to 
deal  with  a  dunce,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Your  progrefs  was  great. 

Major.  Amazing.  In  a  week  I  could 
fhoulder,  and  reft,  and  poize,  and  turn  to 
the  right,  and  wheel  to  the  left ;  and  in  lefs 
than  a  month,  I  could  fire  without  winking 
or  blinking. 

Sir  Jac.  A  perfect  Hannibal ! 

Maj-jr.  Ah,  and  then  I  learnt  to  form 
lines,  and  hollows,  and  fquares,  and  evolu- 
tions, and  revolutions :  let  me  tell  you,  Sir 
Jacob,  it  was  lucky  that  Monfieur  kept  hLs 

myr-» 
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myrmidons  at  home,  or  we  fhould  have  pep- 
per'd  his  flat-bottom'd  boats. 

Sir  Jac.  Ay,  marry,  he  had  a  marvellous 
efcape. 

Major.  We  would  a  taught  him  what  a 
Briton  can  do,  who  is  righting  pro  arvis  and 
focus. 

Sir  Jac.  Pray  now,  Major,  which  do  you 
look  upon  as  the  beft  difciplin'd  troops,  the 
London  regiments,  or  the  Middlefex  militia  ? 

Major.  Why,  Sir  Jacob,  it  does  not  be- 
come me  to  fay  ;  but  lack-a-day,  they  have 
never  feen  any  fervice — Holiday  foldiers  ! 
Why,  I  don't  believe,  unlefs  indeed  upon  a 
lord-mayor's  day,  and  that  mere  matter  of 
accident,  that  they  were  ever  wet  to  the 
fkin  in  their  lives. 

Sir  Jac.  Indeed  ! 

Major.  No !  foldiers  for  fun-fhine,  Cock- 
neys j  they  have  not  the  appearance,  the 
air,  the  freedom,  the  Jenny  fequi  that — 
Oh,  could  you  but  fee  me  falute  :  you  have 
never  a  fpontoon  in  the  houfe  ? 

Sir  Jac.  No  j  but  we  could  get  you  a 
fliove-pike. 

Major.  No  matter.  Well,  Sir  Jacob, 
and  how  are  your  fair  daughters,  fweet  Mrs. 
Sneak,  and  the  lovely  Mrs.  Bruin ;  is  fhe  as 
lively  and  as  brilliant  as  ever? 

Sir  Jac.  Oh,  oh,  now  the  murder  is  out; 
this  vifit  was  intended  for  them;  come,  own 

now, 
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now,  Major,  did  not  you  expert  to  meet 
with  them  here?  You  officers  are  men  of 
fuch  gallantry  ! 

Major.  Why,  we  do  tickle  up  the  ladies, 
Sir  Jacob  ;  there  is  no  refitting  a  red  coat. 

Sir  Jac.  True,  true,  Major. 

Major.  But  that  is  now  all  over  with  me- 
*'  Farewell  to  the  plumed  fteedsand  neigh. 
"  ing  troops,"  as  the  black  man  fays  in  the 
play  ;  like  the  Roman  cenfurer,  I  (hall  re- 
tire to  my  favine  field,  and  there  cultivate 
cabbages. 

Sir  Jac.  Under  the  made  of  your  laurel?, 

Major.  True;  I  have  done  with  the  Ma- 
jor, and  now  return  to  the  magiftrate  -9  Ce- 
dunt  Arma  Togge. 

Sir  Jac.  Still  in  the  fervice  of  your 
country. 

Major.  True ;  man  was  not  made  for 
himfelf ;  and  fo,  thinking  that  this  would 
prove  a  bufy  day  in  the  jufticing  way,  I  am 
come,  Sirjacob,  to  lend  you  a  hand. 
Sir  Jac.  Done  like  a  neighbour. 

Major.  I  have  brought,  as  I  fuppofe  mod 
of  our  bufmefs  will  be  in  the  battery  way, 
loine  warrants  and  mittimufes  ready  fill'd 
up,  with  all  but  the  names  of  the  parties, 
in  order  to  lave  time. 

Sir  Jac.  A  provident  magiftrate. 

Major.  Pray,  how  {hall  we  manage  as  to 
the  article  of  (wearing  ;  for  I  reckon  we 
lhall  have  oaths  as  plenty  as  hops, 

G  Sir 
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Sir  Jac.  Why, with  regard  to  that  branch 
of  our  bufinefs,  to-day,  I  believe,  the  law 
muft  be  fufTer'd  to  fleep. 

Major.  I  mould  think  we  might  pick  up 
fomething  that's  pretty  that  way. 

Sir  Jac.  No,  poor  rafcals,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  pay;  and  as  to  the  flocks,  we 
{hould  never  find  room  for  their  legs. 

Major.  Pray,  Sir  Jacob,  is  Matthew  Mar- 
row-bone, the  butcher  of  your  town,  living 
or  dead  ? 

Sir  Ja-c.  Living. 

Major.  And  fwears  as  much  as  he  ufed  ? 

Sir  Jac.  An  alter'd  man,  Major  5  not  an 
oath  comes  out  of  his  mouth. 

Major.  You  furprife  me  j  why,  when  he 
frequented  our  town  of  a  market-day,  he 
has  taken  out  a  guinea  in  oaths — and  quite 
chang'd  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Entirely  ;  they  fay  his  wife  has 
madehim  aMethodift,  and  that  he  preaches 
at  Keanington-Common. 

Major.  What  a  deal  of  mifchief  thofe 
rafcals  do  in  the  country — Why  then  we 
have  entirely  left  him  ? 

Sir  Jac.  In  that  way  ;  but  I  got  a  brace 
of  bind-overs  from  him  laft  week  for  a  cou- 
ple of  baftards. 

Major.  Well  done,  matter  Matthew—- 
but pray  now,  Sir  Jacob — 

\hlob  without^  huzza ! 

Sir  Jac.  What's  the  matter  now,  Roger  ? 

Enter 
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Renter  Roger. 

Rog.  The  electors  deftre  to  know,  ifyour 
worfhip  has  any  body  to  recommend  ? 

Sirjac.  By  no  means;  let  them  be  free 
in  their  choice:  I  fhan't  interfere. 

Rog.  And  if  your  worihip  has  any  ob- 
jection to  Crifpin  Heel-tap,  the  Cobler's 
being  returning  officer? 

Sir  'Jac.  None,  provided  the  rafcal  can 
keep  himfelf  fober :  Is  he  there  ? 

Rog.  Yes,  Sir  Jacob:  make  way  there  ; 
ftand  father  off  from  the  gate  :  here  is 
Madam  Sneak  Ln  a  chair,  along  with  her 
hufband. 

Major.  Gad"s  fo,  you  will  permit  me  to 
convoy  her  in  ?  [Exit  Major. 

Sir  Jac.  Now  here  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
war.  This  Sturgeon  was  as  pains-taking  a 
Billingfgate-broker,  as  any  in  the  bills  of 
mortality.  But  the  fifh  is  got  out  of  his 
element  -,  the  foldier  has  quite  demolim'd 
t"he  citizen, 

Enter  Mrs.  Sneak,  handed  by  the  Major. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Dear  Major,  I  demand  a 
million  of  pardons.  I  have  given  you  a 
profufion  of  trouble  ;  but  by  hufband  is 
fach  goofe-cap,  that  1  can't  get  no  good 
out  of  him  at  home  or  abroad — Jerry, 
Jerry  Sneak — Your  bleffing,  Sir  Jacob. 

C  2  Sir 
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Sir  Jac.  Daughter,  your  are  welcome  tq 
Gamut. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Why,  Jerry  Sneak.  I  fay. 

Enter  Sneak,  with  a  band-box^  a  hoop- 
petticoat  under  his  arm,  and  cardinal,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Sneak.   Here,  lovy. 

Mrs.    Sneak.    Here,  looby:  there,  lay 
thefe  things  in  the  hall ;  and  then  go  and 
look  after  the  horfe  :  are  you  fure  you  have 
got  all  the  thing  out  of  the  chaife  ? 
Sneak.  Yes,  chuck. 
Mrs.  Sneak.  Then  give  me  my  fan. 

[Jerry  drops  the  things  in  fearching 

his  pocket  for  the  Fan. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Did  ever  mortal  fee  fuch  a— — 

I  declare,  I  am  quite  afham'd  to  be  feen  with 

him  broad:  go,  get  you  gone  out  of  my 

light. 

Sneak.  I  go,  lovy  :  Good  day  to  my  fa- 
ther-in-law. 

Sir  Jac.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  fon  Sneak  : 
But  where  is  your  brother  Bruin  and  his 
wife  ? 

Sneak.  He  will  be  here  anon,  father  Sir 
Jacob  -,  he  did  but  jufl  ftep  into  the  Alley 
to  gather  how  tickets  were  fold. 
S/r  Jac>  Very  well,  fon  Sneak. 

\Exit  Sneak, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Sneak.  Son  !  yes,  and  a  pretty  (on 
you  have  provided, 

Sir  Jac.  I  hope  all  for  the  bed  :  why, 
what  terrible  work  there  would  have  been, 
had  you  married  fuch  a  one  as  your  fifter ; 
one  houfe  could  never  have  contain'd  you—- 
Now, I  thought  this  meek  mate — 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Meek  !  a  mufhroom  !  a 
milkfop! 

Sir  Jac.  Lookye,  Molly,  I  have  mar^ 
ried  you  to  a  man  5  take  care  you  don't 
make  him  a  monfter.  [Exit  Sir  Jac. 

Mrs.    Sneak.    Monfter  !  Why,  Major, 
the  fellow  has  no  more  heart  than  a  moufe : 
Had   my  kind  liars  indeed,  allotted  me  a 
military   man,    I  mould,  doubtlefs,  have 
deported  myfelfin  a  befeemingly  manner. 
Major.  Unqueftionably,  madam. 
Mrs.    Sneak.    Nor   would  the    Major 
have  found,  had  it  been  my  fortune  to  inr 
termarry   with   him,     that   Molly  Jollup 
would  have  dimonoured  his  cloth. 
Major.  I  ihould  have  been  too  happy. 
Mrs.  Sneak.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  reverence  the 
army  ;  they  are  all  fo  brave  ;  fo  polite  ;  fo 
every  thing  a  woman  can  wifh — • 
Major.  Oh  i  Madam — 
Mrs.  Sneak.  So  elegant;  fo  genteel ;  fo 
obliging  :  and-then  the  rank;  why,  who 
would  dare  to  affront  the  wife  of  a  Major  I 
Major.  No  man  with  impunity  j  that  I 
take  the  freedom  to  fay,  madam, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Sneak.  I  know  it,  good  Sir :  Oh  • 
I  am  no  ftranger  to  what  I  have  mifs'd. 

Major.  Oh,  madam! — Let  me  die,  but 

ihe  has  infinite  merit.  \AJide. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Then  to   be  join'd   to  a 

fneaktng  flovenly  cit;    a  paltry,    prying, 

pitiful  pin-maker  ! 

Major.  Melancholy  !— 

Mrs.  Sneak.  To  be  joftled  and  cramm'd 
with  the  croud  :  no  refpedl,  no  place,  no 
precedence  -,  to  be  choak'd  with  the  fmoak 
of  the  city:  no  country  jaunts  but  to  Ifling- 
ton  j  no  balls  but  at  Pewterer's-hall. 

Major.  Intolerable  ! 

Mrs.  Sneak.  I  fee,  Sir,  you  have  a  pro- 
per fenfe  of  my  fufferings. 

Major.  And  would  (lied  my  beft  blood 
to  relieve  them, 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Gallant  gentleman  ! 

Major.  The  brave  muft  favour  the  fair. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Intrepid  Major ! 

Major.  Divine  Mrs.  Sneak  1 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Obliging  commander! 

Major.  Might  I  be  permitted  the  ho- 
nour— 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Sir — 

Major.  Juft  to  ravifh  a  kifs  from  your 
hand. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  You  have  a  right  to  all 
we  can  grant. 

Major.  Courteous,  condefcending,  com- 
plying— Hum — Ha .' 

Enter 
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Enter  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Chuck,  my  brother  and  fifter 
Bruin  are  juft  turning  the  corner  ;  the 
Clapham  ftage  was  quite  full,  and  fo  they 
came  by  water. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  I  wifli  they  had  all  been 
fous'd  in  the  Thames— A  prying,  imperti- 
nent puppy  I 

Major.  Next  time,  I  will  clap  a  centi- 
nel  to  fecure  the  door. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Major  Sturgeon,  permit 
me  to  withdraw  fora  moment;  my  drefs 
demands  a  little  repair. 

Major.  Your  ladyfhip's  moft  entirety  de- 
voted. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Lady(hip!  he  is  the  very 
Broglio  and  Bellifle  of  the  army  ! 

Sneak.  Shall  I  wait  upon  you,  dove  ? 

Mrs.  Sneak.  No,  dolt;  what,  would 
you  leave  the  Major  alone  ?  is  that  your 
manners,  you  mongrel  ? 

Major.  Oh,  madam,  I  can  never  be 
alone ;  your  fweet  idera  will  be  my  con- 
flant  companion. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Mark  that  :  I  am  forry, 
Sir,  I  am  obligated  to  leave  you. 

Major.   Madam — 

Mrs  Sneak.  Efpecially  with  fuch  a 
wretched  companion. 

Major.  Oh,  madam— 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Sneak.  But  as  foon  as  my  drefs  is 
reftor'd,  I  {hall  fly  to  relieve  your  diftrefs, 
Major.  For  that  moment   I  fhall  wait 
with  the  greateft  impatience. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Courteous  commander. 
Major.  Barragon  of  women ! 
Mrs.  Sneak.  Adieu ! 
Major.  Adieu I  [Exit  Mrs.  Sneak* 

Sneak.  Notwithftanding,  Sir,  all  my 
chicken  has  faid,  I  am  fpecial  company 
when  (he  is  not  by. 
Major.  I  doubt  not,  mafler  Sneak. 
Sneak.  If  you  would  but  come  one  Thurf- 
day-night  to  our  club,  attheNagg's-Head 
in  the  Poultry,  you  would  meet  fome  roar- 
ing, rare  boys,  i'faith  :  There's  Jemmy 
Perkins,  the  packer  ;  little  TomSimkins, 
the  grocer^  honefl  Mafter  Muzzle,  the 
midwife— 

Major.  A  goodly  company  ! 
Sneak.  Ay,  and  then  fometimes  we  have 
the  Choice  Spitits  from  Comus's  Court, 
and  we  crack  jokes,  and  are  fo  jolly  and 
funny  :  I  have  learnt  myfelf  to  fing  "  An 
"  old  woman  clothed  in  grey/*  But  I 
durft  not  fing  out  loud,  becaufe  my  wife 
would  overhear  me ;  and  (he  fays  as  how 
I  bawl  worfer  than  the  brocm-man. 

Major.  And  you  muft  not  think  of  dif- 
obliging  your  lady. 

Sneak.  1  never  does  :  I  never  contradicts 
her,  not  L 

Major, 
I 
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Major.  That's  right :  fhe  is  a  woman  of 
infinite  merit. 

Sneak:  O,  a  power  :  and  don't  you  think 
flie  is  very  pretty  withal  ? 

Major.  A  Venus ' 

Sneak.  Yes,  werry  like  Wenus — Mayhap, 
you  have  known  her  fome  time  ? 

Major.  Long. 

Sneak.  Belike,  before  (he  was  married  ? 

Major.  I  did,  Mafter  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Ay,  when  me  was  a  wirgin.  I 
thought  you  was  an  old  acquaintance,  by 
your  kifling  her  hand  ;  for  we  ben't  quite 
fo  familiar  as  that — But  then,  indeed,  we 
han't  been  married  a  year. 

Major.  The  mere  honey- moon. 

Sneak.  Ay,  ay,  I  fuppofe  we  (hall  come 
to  it  by  degrees. 

Bruin  [within]  Come  along,  Jane ;  why 
you  are  as  purfy  and  lazy,  you  jade — 

Enter  Bruin,  and  Wife  ;  Bruin  with  a 
cotton-cap  on  -,  his  Wife  with  his  wig, 
great- coat y  and  fjhing-rod. 

Bruin.  Come,  Jane,  give  me  my  wig ; 
you  Hut,  how  you  have  toufled  the  curls  ? 
Mafter  Sneak,  a  good  morning  to  you  ; 
Sir,  I  am  your  humble  fervant,  unknown. 

D  Enter 
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Enter  Roger. 

Rog.  Mrs.  Sneak  begs  to  fpeak  with  the 
Major. 

Major.  I  will  wait  on  the  lady  immedi- 
ately. 

Sneak^  Don't  tarry  an  inftant ;  you  can't 
think  how  impatient  fhe  is. 

[Exit  Major. 

Sneak.  A  good  morrow  to  you,  brother 
Bruin ;  you  have  had  a  warm  walk  acrofs 
the  fields. 

Mrs.  Bruin.  Good  lord,  I  am  all  in  a 
muck  — 

Bruin.  And  who  may  you  thank  for  it, 
huffy  ?  If  you  had  got  up  time  enough,  you 
might  havefecur'd  the  ftage  •>  but  you  are  a 
lazy  He-a-bed  — — 

Mrs.  Bruin.  There's  Mr.  Sneak  keeps 
m.y  lifter  a  chay. 

Bruin.  And  fo  he  may;  but  I  know  bet- 
ter what  to  do  with  my  money  :  indeed,  if 
the  war  had  but  continued  awhile,  I  don't 
know  what  mought  ha'  been  done ;  but  this 
plaguy  peace,  with  a  pox  to't,  has  knock'd 
up  all  the  trade  of  the  Alley. 

Mrs.  Bruin.  For  the  matter  of  that,  we 
can  afford  it  well  enough  as  it  i?. 

Bruin.    And    how  do  you  know   that? 

Who  told  you  as  much,  Mrs.  Mixen  ?  I  hope 

I  know  the  world  better  than  to  trufl  my 

6  con- 
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concerns  with  a  wife :  no,  no,  thank  you 
for  that,  Mrs.  Jane. 

Mrs.  Bruin.  And  pray,  who  is  more  fit- 
terer  to  be  trufted  ? 

Bruin.  Hey-day!  Why,  the  wench  in 
bewitch'd :  come,  come,  let's  have  none 
of  your  palaver  here— 'Take  twelve-pence 
and  pay  the  waterman — Butfirftfee  if  he 
has  broke  none  of  the  pipes  —  And,  d'ye 
hear,  Jane,  be  fure  to  lay  the  fiming-rod 
fafe.  [Exit  Mrs.  Bruin. 

Sneak.  Odsme,  how  finely  (he's  manag'd! 
what  would  I  give  to  have  my  wife  as  much 
under  ! 

Bruin.  It  is  all  your  own  fault,  brother 
Sneak. 

Sneak.  D'ye  think  fo  ?  fhe  is  a  fweet 
pretty  Creature. 

Bruin.  A  vixen. 

Sneak.  Why,  to  fay  the  truth,  (he  does 
now  and  then  hector  a  little  3  and,  between 
ourfelves,  domineers  like  the  devil :  O  Lord, 
I  lead  the  life  of  a  dog:  why,  (he  allows 
me  but  two  (hillings  a  week  for  my  pocket. 

Bruin.  No ! 

Sneafc.  No,  man  j  'tis  fhe  that  receives 
and  pays  all :  and  then  I  am  forc'd  to  trot 
after  her  to  church,  with  her  cardinal,  pat- 
ten?, and  prayer-book,  for  all  the  world  as 
if  I  was  ftill  a  'prentice. 

Bruin.  Zounds !  I  would  foufe  them  all 
in  the  kennel. 

D  2  Sneak. 
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Sneak.  I  durft  not — And  then  at  table,  I 
never  gets  what  I  loves. 

Bruin.  The  devil ! 

Sneak.  No;  (he  always  helps  me  herfelf 
to  the  tough  drumfticks  of  turkie?,  and  the 
damn'd  fat  flaps  of  moulders  of  mutton  :  I 
don't  think  I  have  eat  a  bit  of  under-cruft 
fince  we  have  been  married  :  you  fee,  bro~ 
ther  Bruin,  I  am  almofl  as  thin  as  a  lath. 

Bruin.  An  abfolute  fkeleton  ! 

Sneak.  Now,  if  you  think  I  could  carry 
my  point,  I  would  fo  fwinge  and  leather 
my  lambkin  :  God,  I  would  fo  curry  and 
claw  her. 

Bruin.  By  the  lord  Harry,  (he  richly  de- 
ferves  it. 

Sneak.  Will  you,  brother,  lend  me  a  lift  f 

Bruin.  Command  me  at  all  times. 

Sneak.  Why  then,  I  will  verily  pluck  up 
a  fpirit  j  and  the  firft  time  me  offers  to  — 

Mrs.  Sneak.  [within\  Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak! 

Sneak.  Gad's  my  life,  fure  as  a  gun  that's 
her  voice:  look'ye,  brother,  I  don't  chufe 
to  breed  a  diflurbance  in  another  body's 
houfe  ;  but  as-foon  as  ever  I  get  home  — 

Bruin.  Now  is  your  time. 

Sneak.  No,  no;  it  would  not  be  decent, 

Mrs.  Sneak,  [within]  Jerry  !  Jerry  !  — 

Sneak.  I  come,  lovy.  Bat  you  will  be 
fure  to  fland  by  me  ? 

Bruin.  Trot,  nincompoop. 

Sneak. 
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Sneak.  Well,  if  I  don't  — I  wifli  — 

Mrs.  Sneak,  [within]  Where  is  this  lazy 
puppy  a-loitering  ? 

Sneak.  I  come,  chuck,  as  faft  I  can  — 
Good  Lord,  what  a  fad  life  do  I  lead ! 

[Exit  Sneak. 

Bruin.  Ex  guovis  linguo :  who  can  make 
a  filk  purfe  of  a  fow's  ear  ? 

Enter  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac,  Come,  fon  Bruin,  we  Tare  all 
feated  at  table,  man ;  we  have  but  juft  time 
for  a  fnack  :  the  candidates  are  near  upon 
coming. 

Bruin.  A  poor,  paltry,  mean  fpirited  — 
Damn  it,  before  I  would  fubmit  to  fuch  a— - 

Sir  Jac.  Come,  come,  man  5  don't  be  fo 
crufty. 

Bruin.  I  follow,  Sir  Jacob  :  Damme, 
when  once  a  man  gives  up  his  prerogative, 
he  might  as  well  give  up  —  But,  however, 
it  is  no  bread  and  butter  of  mine— -Jerry, 
Jerry  — Zounds,  I  would  Jerry  and  jerk 
her  too,  [Exit. 


END  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT     II.     SCENE     Continues. 

Sir  JACOB,  Major  STURGEON,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
BRUIN,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SNEAK,  difcovered. 

Mrs.  Sneak. 

INDEED,  Major,  not  a  grain  of  curio- 
fity  !  Can  it  be  thought  that  we,  who 
have  a  Lord-Mayor's  {how  every  year,  can 
take  any  pleafure  in  this  ? 

Major.  In  time  of  war,  madam,  thef? 
meetings  are  not  amifs  ;  I  fancy  a  man 
might  pick  up  a  good  many  recruits  :  but 
in  thefe  piping  times  of  peace,  I  wonder  Sir 
Jacob  permits  it. 

Sirjac.  It  would,  Major,  cofl  me  my 
popularity  to  quafh  it:  the  common  peo- 
ple are  as  fond  of  their  cuftoms  as  the  bar 
rons  were  of  their  MagnaCharta:  befides4 
my  tenants  make  fomc  little  advantage. 

Enter  Roger. 

Reg.  Crifpin  Heel-tap,  with  the  ele&ors, 
are  fet  out  f.om  the  Adam  and  Eve. 

Sir 
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Sir  Jac.  Gad  fo,  then  they  will  foon  be 
upon  us:  come,  goad  folks,  the  balcony 
will  give  us  the  befl  view  of  the  whole. 
Major,  you  will  take  the  ladies  under  pro- 
tection. 

Major.  Sir  Jacob,  I  am  upon  guard. 
Sir  Jac.  I  can  tell  you,  this  Heel- tap  is 
an  arch  rafcal. — 

Sneak.  And  plays  the  beft  game  at  crih- 
bage  in  the  whole  corporation  of  Garratt. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  That  puppy  will  always  be 
a-chattering. 

Sneak.  Nay,  I  did  but  — 
Mrs.  Sneak.  Hold  your  tongue,   or  I'll 
fend  you  home  in  an  inftant— - 

Sir  Jac.  Pr'ythee,  daughter! — You  may 
to-day,  Major,  meet  with  fomething  that 
will  put  you  in  mind  of  more  important 
tranfactions. 

Major.  Perhaps  fo. 

Sir  Jac.  Lack-a-day,  all  men  are  alike; 
their  principles  exactly  the  fame :  for  tho' 
art  and  education  may  difguife  or  polifh  the 
manner,  the  fame  motives  and  fprings  are 
univerfaliy  planted. 
Major.  Indeed ! 

Sir  Jac.  Why,  in  this  mob,  this  group 
of  plebeians,  you  will  meet  with  materials 
to  make  a  Sylla,  a  Cicero,  a  Solon,  or  a 
Caefar  :  let  them  but  change  conditions, 
and  the  world's  great  lord  had  been  but  the 
beft  wrefljcr  on  the  green. 

Major. 
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Major.  Ay,  ay,  I  could  have  told  thefe 
things  formerly  ;  but  fince  I  have  been  in 
the  army,  I  have  entirely  neglected  the 
dalles. 

Mob  without  huzza. 

Sir  Jac.  But  the  heroes  are  at  hand, 
Major. 

Sneak.  Father  Sir  Jacob,  might  not  we 
have  a  tankard  of  ftingo  above  ? 

Sir  Jac.  By  all  means. 

Sneak.  D'ye  hear,  Roger. 

[Exeunt  into  the  balcony^ 

SCENE,    A   STREET. 

Enter  Mob,  with  Heel-tap  at  their  head; 
fome  crying  a  Goofe ;  others  a  Mug}  others 
a  Primmer. 

Heel-Tap.  Silence,  there  ;  filence. 

*ft.  Mob.  Hear  neighbour  Heel-Tap. 

2d.  Mobt  Ay,  ay,  hear  Crifpin. 

3*/.  Mob.  Ay,  ay,  hear  him,  hear  Crifpin: 
He  will  put  us  into  the  model  of  the  thing 
at  once. 

Heel-Tap.  Why  then,  filence,  I  fay. 

All.  Silence. 

Heel-Tap.  Silence,  and  let  us  proceed, 
neighbours,  with  all  the  decency  and  con- 
fufion  ufual  upon  thefe  occafions. 

iy?  Mob.  Ay,  ay,  there  is  no  doing  with- 
out that. 

AIL 
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AIL  No,  no,  no. 

Heel-Tap.  Silence  then,  and  keep  the 
peace  ;  what,  is  there  no  refpedt  paid  to  au- 
thority :  am  not  I  the  returning  officer  ? 

AIL  Ay,   ay,   ay. 

Heel-Tap.  Choferi  by  yourfelves,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Sir  Jacob  ? 

All.  True,  true. 

Heel-Tap,  Well  then,  be  filent  and  civil : 
ftand  back  there,  that  gentleman  without  a 
fhirt,  and  make  room  for  your  betters  : 
where's  Simon  Snuffle  the  Sexton  ? 

Sniffle.  Here. 

Heel-Tap.  Let  him  come  forward  ;  we 
appoint  him  our  fecretary :  for  Simon  is  a 
fcollard,  andean  read  written  hand  j  and  fo 
let  him  be  refpected  accordingly. 

%d.  Mob.  Room  for  Mafter  SnufHe. 

Heel-Tap.  Here,  ftand  by  me :  and  let  us, 
neighbours,  proceed  to  open  the  premunire 
of  die  thing:  but  firft,  your  reverence  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor :  a  long  life  and  a 
merry  one  to  our  landlord  Sir  Jacob  I 
huzza  ! 

Mob.  Huzza  ! 

Sneak  How  fares,  it  honeft  Crifpin  ? 

Heel-Tap.  Servant,  Mafter  Sneak.— Let 
us  now  open  the  premunire  of  the  thing, 
which  I  mall  do  briefly,  with  all  the  loqua- 
city poffible;  that,  is,  in  a  medium  way; 
which,  that  we  may  the  "better  do  it,  let  the 
fecretary  read  the  names  of  the  candidates^ 
E  aad 
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and  what  they  fay  for  themfelves  ;  and 
then  we  fhall  know  what  to  fay  of  them  : 
Mailer  Snuffle,  begin. 

S?2iiffle.  "  To  the  worthy  inhabitants  of 
"  the  ancient  corporation  of  Garratt :  Gen- 
"  tlemen,  your  votes  and  intereft  are  hum- 
"  bly  requefted  in  favour  of  Timothy 
"  Goofe,  to  fucceed  your  late  worthy 
"  mayor,  Mr.  Richard  Dripping,  in  the 
<f  faid  office,  he  being — 

Heel-Tap.  This  Goofe  is  but  a  kind  of 
Gofling,  a  fort  of  fneaking  fcoundrel :  who 
is  he? 

Snujfo.  A  journeyman  taylor,  from  Put- 
ney. 

Heel-Tap.  A  journey  man  taylor !  Arafcal, 
has  he  the  impudence  to  tranfpire  to  be 
mayor  ?  D'ye  confider,  neighbours,  the 
weight  of  this  office?  Why,  it  is  a  burthen 
for  the  back  of  a  porter  ;  and  can  you  think 
that  this  crofs  legg'd  cabbage-eating  fon  of 
a  cucumber,  this  whey-facM  ninny,  who  is 
but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  has  flrength 
to  fupport  it  ? 

iji  Mob.  No  Goofe  !  no  Goofe ! 

zdMob.  A  Goofe! 

Heel-Tap.  Hold  your  hifling,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  next. 

Snuffle.  "  Your  votes  are  defired  for  Mat- 
"  thewMug.'* 

A  Mug!   A  Mug! 
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Heeltap,  Oh,  oh,  what  you  are  all 
ready  to  have  a  touch  of  the  tankard  :  but, 
fair  and  foft,  good  neighbours,  let  us  tafte 
this  Mafter  Mug,  before  we  fwa'tlow  him ; 
and,  unlefs  I  am  miftaken,  you  will  find 
him  a  damn'd  bitter  draught. 

}ft  Mob.  A  Mug !  A  Mug  ! 

id  Mob.  Hear  him;  hear  Mafter  Heel- 
Tap? 

\jl  Mob.  A  Mug !  A  Mug  ! 

Heel-^ap.  Harkye,  you  fellow,  with  your 
mouth  full  of  Mug,  let  me  aik  you  a  quef- 
tion  :  bring  him  forward;  pray  is  not  this 
Matthew  Mug  a  victualler  ? 

^dMob.  I  believe  he  may. 

Heel-Tap.  And  lives  at  the  fign  of  the 
Adam  and  Eve  ? 

^d  Mob.  1  believe  he  may. 

Heel-Tap.  Now  anfwer  upon  your  ho- 
nour, and  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  what  is 
the  prefent  price  of  a  quart  of  home-brew'd 
at  the  Adam  and  Eve? 

%d  Mob.  \  don't  know. 

Heel-Tap.  You  lie,  firrah :  an't  it  a  groat? 

$d  Mob)  \  believe  it  may. 

Heel-  Tap.  Oh,  may  be  fo  :  now,  neigh- 
bours, here's  a  pretty  rafcal  ;  this  fame 
Mug,  becaufe,  d'ye  fee,  ftate-affairs  would 
not  jog  glibly  without  laying  a  farthing  a 
quart  upon  ale  ;  this  fcoundrel,  not  content- 
ed to  take  things  in  a  medium  way,  has  had 
tfye  impudence  to  raife  it  a  penny. 

£  2  Mob* 
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Mob. .  No  Mug  !  no  Mug  ! 

Hee!-Tap.-So9  I  thought  I  fliould  crack 
Mr.  Mug.  Come,  proceed  to  the  next, 
Simon. 

Sr:iifft.  The  next  upon  the  lift  is  Peter 
Primmer,  the  fchool-mafter. 

Hed-'fap.  Ay,  neighbours,  and  a  fuffi- 
cient  man  :  let  me  tell  you,  M  after  Prim- 
mer is  the  man  for  my  money ;  a  man  of 
learning;  that  can  lay  down  the  law;  why, 
adzooks,  he  is  wife  enough  to  puzzle  the 
parfon :  and  then,  how  you  have  heard 
him  oration  at  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  a 
Saturday  night,  about  Ruflia  and  Pruffia : 
Ecod,  George  Gage  the  excifeman  is  no- 
thing at  all  to  un. 

^th  Mob.  A  Primmer  ! 

Heel- 1 ap*  Ay,  if  the  folks  above  did  but 
know  him  -,  why,  lads,  he  will  make  us  all 
itatefmen  in  time. 

2dMob.  Indeed! 

Heel -Tap.  Why,  he  fwears  as  how  all 
the  mifcarriages  are  owing  to  the  great  peo- 
ple's not  learning  to  read. 

^d  Mob.  Indeed! 

Heel-Tap.  For,  fays  Peter,  fays  he,  if 
they  would  but  once  fubmit  to  be  learned 
by  me,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  a  pitch 
the  nation  might  rife. 

ijl  Mob.  Ay,  I  \viih  they  would. 

Sneak.  Crifpin,  v/hat  is  i  eter  Primmer  a 
candidate  ? 

Heel- 
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Heel-Tap.  He  is,  Matter  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Lord,  I  know  him,  mun,  as  well 
my  mother  :  why,  I  ufed  to  go  to  his  lec- 
tures to  Pewterer's-hall  'long  with  deputy- 
Firkin. 

Heel-Tap.  Like  enough. 

Sneak.  Ods  me,  brother  Bruin,  can  you 
tell  what  is  become  of  my  vife  ? 

Bruin.  She  is  gone  off  with  the  Major. 

Sneak  Mayhap  to  take  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
den ;  I  will  go  and  take  a  peep  at  what  they 
are  doing.  [Exit  Sneak. 

Mob  'without  huzza  / 

Heel-Tap.     Gadfo !    the   candidates   are 

coming.     Come,  neighbours   range  your- 

felves  to  the  right  and  left,  that  you  may  be 

•  canvafs'd  in   order :  let  us  fee  who  comes 

firft? 

ijl  Mob.  Mafter  Mug. 

Heel-Tap.  Now,  neighbours,  have  a  good 
caution  that  this  Mafter  Mug  does  not  ca- 
jole you  j  he  is  a  damn'd  palavering  fellow. 

Enter  Matthew  Mug. 

Mug.  Gentlemen,  I  am  the  loweft  of 
your  flaves  :  Mr.  Heel-Tap,  have  the  ho- 
nour of  killing  your  hand. 

Heel-Tap.  There,  did  not  I  tell  you  ? 

Mug.  Ah,  my  very  good  friend,  I  hope 
your  father  is  well  ? 

}Ji  Mob.  He  ia  dead. 

Mug. 
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Mug.  So  he  is.  Mr.  Grub,  if  my  wimes 
prevail,  your  very  good  wife  is  in  health. 

2d  Mob.  Wife  !  I  never  was  married. 

Mug.  No  more  you  were.  Well,  neigh- 
bours and  friends — Ah  !  what  honeft  Dick 
Bennet. 

^d  Mob.  My  name  is  Gregory  Gubbins. 

Mug.  You  are  right,  it  is  fo ;  and  how 
fares  it  with  good  Matter  Gubbins  ? 

%d  Mob.  Pretty  tight,  Matter  Mug. 

Mug.  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  hear  it. 

4tA  Mob.  Hark'ye,  Matter  Mug. 

Mug.  Your  pleafure,  my  very  dear  friend  ? 

qth  Mob.  Why  as  how,  and  concerning 
our  young  one  at  home. 

Mug.  Right,  flic  is  a  prodigious  promif- 
ing  girl. 

^th  Mob.  Girl !  Zooks,  why  'tis  a  boy. 

Mug.  True,  a  fine  boy !  I  love  and  ho- 
nour the  child.  . 

4///  Mob.  Nay,  *tis  none  fuch  a  child  i 
but  you  promis'd  to  get  un  a  place. 

Mug.  A  place !  what  place  ? 

^thMob.  Why,  a  gentleman's  fervice,  you 
know. 

Mug.   It  is  done ;  it  is  fix'd ;  it  is  fettled. 

A.th  Mob.  And  when  is  the  lad  to  take 
on  ? 

Mug.  He  mutt  go  in  a  fortnight  at 
fartheft. 

4.th  Mob.  And  is  it  a  pretty  goodifh  birth. 
Matter  Mug  ? 

'Mug. 
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Mu%.  Thebeft  in  the  world;  head-but- 
ler to  lady  Barbara  Bounce. 

A.th  Mob.  A  lady  ! 

Mug.  The  wages  are  not  much,  but  the 
vails  are  amazing. 

4f/i  Mob.  Barbara  Bunch  ? 

Mug.  Yes ;  me  has  routs  on  Tuefdays 
and  Sundays,  and  he  gathers  the  tables ;  on- 
ly he  finds  candles,  cards,  coffee,  and  tea. 

4th  Mob.  Is  Lady  Barbara's  work  pretty 
tight  ? 

Mug.  As  good  as  a  fine-cure  ;  he  only 
writes  cards  to  her  company,  and  drefies  his 
miftrefs's  hair. 

4//z  Mob.  Hair  !  Zounds,  why  Jack  was 
bred  to  dreffing  of  horfes. 

Mug.  True,  but  he  is  fuffered  to  do  that 
by  deputy. 

4t/i  Mob.  May  be  fa. 

Mug.  It  is  fo.  Hark'ye,  dear  Heel-Trap, 
who  is  this  fellow,  I  fliould  remember  his 
face  ? 

Heel-Tap.   And  don't  you  ? 

Mug.  Not  I,  I  profefs. 

Heel-Tap.  No! 

Mug.  No. 

Heel-Tap.  Well  faid  Mafter  Mug  ;  but 
come,  time  wears:  have  you  any  thing 
more  to  fay  to  the  corporation  ? 

Mug.  Gentleman  of  the  corporation  of 
Garratt. 

Heel- 
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Heel-Tap.  Now,  twig  him ;  now,  mind 
him :  mark  how  he  hawls  his  muicles 
about. 

Mug.  The  honottr  I  this  day  folicit,  will 
be  to  me  the  moil  honourable  honour  that 
can  be  conferred ;  and,  mould    I  fucceed, 
you,  gentlemen  may  depend  on  my  ufmg 
my  utmoft  endeavours  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  borough ;  for  which  purpofe,  the  en- 
couragement of  your  trade  and  manufacto- 
ries  will  moft  principally  tend.    Garratt,  it 
muft  be  own'd  is  an  inland  town,  and  has 
not,  like  Wandfworth,    and  Fulham,  and 
Putney,  the  glorious  advantage  of  a  port ; 
but  what  nature  has  denied,  induftry  may 
fupply :  cabbage,  carrots,  and  colly- flowers, 
may  be  deemed  at  prefent  your  ftaple  com- 
modities ;   but  why  mould  not  your  com- 
merce  be  extended?    Were  I,  gentlemen, 
worthy  to  advife,  I  mould  recommend   the 
opening  a  new  branch  of  trade  ;   fparagrafs, 
gentlemen,  the  manufacturing  of  fparagrafs  r 
Batterfea,  I  own,  gentlemen,  bears  at  prefent 
the  belle ;  but  where  lies  the  fault  ?  In  our- 
felves,  gentlemen ;  let  us,  gentlemen,  but 
exert  our  natural  ftrength,  and  I   will  take 
upon  me  to   fay,  that  a   hundred  of  grafs 
from  the  corporation  of  Garratt,  will  in  a 
fhort  time,  at  the  London  market,  be  held 
at   leaft  as  an    equivalent   to    a  Batterfea 
bundle. 

Mob.  A  Mug  !  a  Mug  ! 

Heel- 
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Heel-tap.  Damn  the  Fellow,  what  a 
tongue  he  has !  God,  I  muft  ftep  in,  or  he 
will  carry  the  day,  Harkee,  Matter  Mug  ? 

Mug.  Your  pleafure,  my  very  good 
friend  ? 

Heel-Tap.  No  flummering  me :  I  tell 
thee,  Matthew,  'twont  do  :  why,  as  to  this 
article  of  ale  here,  how  comes  it  about,  that 
you  have  rais'd  it  a  penny  a  quart  ? 

Mug.  A  word  in  your  ear,  Crifpin  ;  you 
and  your  friends  (hall  have  it  at  three  pence. 

Heel-Tap.  What,  iirrah,  d'ye  otter  a 
bribe !'  D'ye  dare  to  corrupt  me,  you  fcoun- 
<Jrel !. 

Mug.  Gentlemen— — 

Heel-Tap.  Here,  neighbours ;  the  fellow 
has  offer'd  to  bate  a  penny  a  quart,  if  fo  be 
as  how  I  wquld  be  confenting  to  impofe 
upon  you. 

Mob.  No  Mug  !  no  Mug ! 

Mug  Neighbours,  friends — — 

Mob.  No  Mug ! 

Mug.  I  believe  this  is  the  firft  borough 
that  ever  was  loft,  by  the  returning-offier's 
refufe  a  bribe.  {"Exit  Mug. 

id  Mob.  Let  us  go  and  pull  down  his 
fign. 

Heel-Tap.  Hold,  hold,  no  riot :  but  that 
we  may  not  give  Mug  time  to  pervert  the 
votes  and  carry  the  day,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  election. 

.  F  Mob. 
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Mob.  Agreed  !   agreed  ! 

[Exit  Heel-Tap,  WMob, 
Sir  Jacob,  Bruin,  and  Wife^  come  from  the 

balcony. 

Sir  Jac.  Well,  ion-  Bruin,  how  d'ye 
relifli  the  Corporation  of  Garratt  ? 

Bruin.    Why,  look'ye,  Sir   Jacob  ',   my 
way  is  always  to  fpeak  what  I  think :  I  don't 
approve  on't  at  all. 
Mrs.  Bruin.  No ! 

Sirjac.  And  what's  your  objection  ? 
Bruin:  Why  I  was   never  over-fond  of 
your  May-games ;  befides,  corporations  are 
too  ferious  things  -,  they  are  edge-tools,  Sir 
Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  That  they  are  frequently  tools, 
I  can  readily  grant :  but  I  never  heard  much 
of  their  edge. 

Mrs.  Bruin.  Well  now,  I  proteft,  I  am 
pleas'd  with  it  mightily. 

Bruin.  And  who  the  devil  doubts  it  ? — 
You  women  folks  are  eafily  pleas'd. 

Mrs.  Bruin.  Well,  I  like  it  fo  well,  that 
I  hope  to  fee  one  every  year. 

Bruin.  Do  you  ?  Why  then  you  will  be 
damnably  bit;  you  may  take  your  leave  I 
can  tell  you,  for  this  is  the  laft  you  ihall 
fee. 

Sir  Jac.  Fye,  Mr.  Bruin,  how  can  you 
be  fuch  a  bear:  is  that  a  manner  of  treat- 
ing your  wife  ? 

Bruin. 
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Bruin.  What,  I  fuppofe  you  would  have 
me  fuch  a  fniveling  fot  as  your  fon-in-law 
Sneak,  to  truckle  and  cringe,  to  fetch  and 
to  — 

Enter  Sneak,  in  a  violent  hurry. 

Sneak.  Where's  brother  Bruin  ?  O  Lord ! 
brother,  I  have  fuch  a  difoial  ftory  to  tell 
you. 

Bruin.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sneak.  Why,  you  know  I  went  into  the 
garden  to  look  for  my  vife  and  the  Major, 
and  there  I  hunted  and  hunted  as  (harp  as 
if  it  had  been  for  one  of  my  own  minickens; 
but  the  deuce  a  Major  or  Madam  could  I 
fee  :  at  laft,  a  thought  came  into  my  head 
to  look  for  them  up  in  the  fummer-houfe. 

Bruin.  And  there  you  found  the.m  ? 

Sneak.  I'll  tell  you,  the  door  was  lock'd  ; 
and  then  I  look'd  thro'  the  key-hole  :  and, 
there,  Lord  a  mercy  upon  us !  \Whifper s~\ 
as  fure  as  a  gun. 

Bruin.  Indeed  !  Zounds,  why  did  not 
you  break  open  the  door  ? 

Sneak.  I  durfl  not :  what,  would  you 
have  me  fet  my  wit  to  a  foldier  ?  I  warrant, 
the  Major  would  have  knock'd  me  down 
with  one  of  his  boots;  for  I  could  fee  they 
were  both  of  them  off. 

Bruin.  Very  well !    Pretty  doings  !   You 

fee,  Sir  Jacob,  thefe  are  the  fruits  of  indul- 

F  2  gence ; 
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diligence  j  you  may  call  me  bear,  but  your 
daughter  {hall  never  make  me  a  beaft. 

Mob  huzzas. 

Sir  Jac.  Hey-day  !  What  is  the  ele&iori 
over  already  ? 

Enter  Crifpin,  &c. 

Heel-Tap.  Where  is  matter  Sneak  ? 

Sneak.  Here,  Crifpin. 

Heel-Tap.  The  ancient  corporation  of 
Garratt,  in  confideration  of  your  great  parts 
and  abilities,  and  out  of  refpect  to  their 
landlord,  Sir  Jacob,  have  unanimoufly  cho- 
fen  you  mayor. 

Sneak.  Me !  huzza !  good  Lord,  who 
would  have  thought  it :  but  how  come 
Matter  Primmer  to  lofe  it  ? 

Heel-Tap.  Why,  Phill  Fleam  had  told 
the  electors,  that  Matter  Primmer  was  an 
Irimman  ;  and  fo  they  would  none  of  them 
give  their  vote  for  a  foreigner. 

Sneak.  So  then,  I  have  it  for  certain  : 
Huzza  !  Now,  brother  Bruin,  you  mall  fee 
how  I'll  manage  my  Madam:  Gad,  I'll 
make  her  know  I  am  a  man  of  authority; 
me  (han't  think  to  bullock  and  domineer 
over  n;e. 

Bruin.  Now  for  it,  Sneak  j  the  enemy's 
at  hand. 

.Sneak.  You  promife  to  ttand  by  me,  bro- 
ther Bruin. 

Bruin . 
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Bruin.  Tooth  and  nail. 
Sneak.  Then  now  for  it ;  I  am  ready,  let 
her  come  when  {he  will. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sneak. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Where  is  the  puppy  ? 
Sneak.  Yes,  yes,  fhe  is  axing  for  me. 
Mrs.  Sneak.  So,  fot  j  what,  is  this  true 
that  I  hear  ? 

Sneak.  May  be  'tis,  may  be'tant :  I  don't 
chufe  to  truft  my  affairs  with  a  voman.  Is 
that  right,  brother  Bruin  ? 

Bruin.  Fine  !  don't  bate  her  an  inch. 
Sneak.  Stand  by  me. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Hey-day!  I  am  amaz'd! 
Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Sneak.  The  meaning  is  plain,  that  I  am 
grown  a  man,  and  vil  do  what  I  pleafe,  with- 
out being  accountable  to  nobody. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Why,  the  fellow  is  fu rely 
bewitch'd. 

Sneak.  No,  I  am  unwitch'd,  and  that  you 
(hall  know  to  your  coft ;  and  fince  you  pro- 
voke me,  I  will  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind : 
what,  I  am  the  hufband,  I  hope? 
Bruin.  That's  right :  at  her  again. 
Sneak.    Yes;    and    you   flian't  think    to 
hector  and  domineer  over' me  as  you  have 
done ;  for  I'll  go  to  the  club  when  I  pleafe, 
and  ftay  out  as  late  as  I  lift,   and  row  in  a 
boat  to  Putney  on  Sundays,  and  wifit  my 

friends 
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friends  at  Vitfontide,  and  keep  the  key  of 
the  till,  and  help  myfelf  at  table  to  vhat 
vittles  I  like,  and  I'll  have  a  bit  of  the 
brown. 

Bruin.  Bravo,  brother !  Sneak  the  day's 
your  own. 

Sneak.  An't  it?  vhy,  I  did  not  think  it 
vas  in  me  ;  (hall  I  tell  her  all  I  know  ? 

Bruin.  Every  thing  j  you  fee  {he  is  flruck 
dumb. 

Sneak.  As  an  oyfter :  befides,  madam,  I 
have  fomething  furder  to  tell  you  :  ecod,  if 
fome  folks  go  into  gardens  with  Majors; 
mayhap  other  people  may  go  into  garrets 
with  maids. — There,  I  gave  it  her  home, 
brother  Bruin. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Why,  doodle  !  .jackanapes  ! 
harkee,  who  am  I  ? 

Sneak.  Come,  don't  go  to  call  names:  am 
I  ?  vhy  my  vife,  and  I  am  yourmafler. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  My  matter  !  you  paltry,  pud- 
dling puppy  ;  you  fneaking,  fhabby,  fcrub- 
by,  fnivelling  whelp  ! 

Sneak.  Brother  Bruin,  don't  let  her  come 
near  me. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Have  I,  firrah,  demean'd 
myfelf  to  wed  fuch  a  thing,  fuch  a  reptile 
as  thee  !  Have  I  not  made  myfelf  a  bye- 
word  to  all  my  acquaintance!  don't  all  the 
world  cry,  Lord,  who  would  have  thought 
it  !  Mifs  Molly  Jollup  to  be  married  to 
Sneak  !  to  take  up  at  latt  with  fuch  a  noodle 
as  he  ! 

Sneak. 
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Sneak.  Ay,  and  glad  enough  you  could 
catch  me:  you  know,  you  was  pretty  near 
your  laft  legs. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  confi- 
dent cur?  My  laft  legs !  Why,  all  the  coun- 
try knows,  I  could  have  pick'd  and  chus'd 
where  J  would  :  did  not  I  refufe  'Squire 
Ap-Griffith  from  Wales?  did  not  Counfel- 
lor  Crab  come  a  courting  a  twelvemonth  ? 
did  not  Mr.  Wort,  the  great  brewer  of 
Brentford,  make  an  offer  that  I  mould  keep 
my  poft-chay  ? 

Sneak.  Nay,  brother  Bruin,  (he  has  had 
werry  good  proffers,  that  is  certain. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  My  laft  legs  ! — but  I  can  rein 
my  paffion  no  longer :  let  me  get  at  the 
villain. 

Bruin.  O  fye,  fifter  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Hold  her  faft. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Mr.  Bruin,  unhand  me : 
what,  it  is  you  that  have  ftirred  up  thefe 
coals  then  ;  he  is  fet  on  by  you  to  abufe  me. 

Bruin.  Net  I  j  I  would  only  have  a  man 
behave  like  a  man. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  What,  and  are  you  to  teach 
him,  I  warrant — But  here  comes  the  Major. 

Enter  Major  Sturgeon. 

Oh  Major !  fuch  a  riot  and  rumpus ! 
Like  a  man  indeed  !  I  wifh  people  vvou>d 
mind  their  own  affairs,  and  not  meddle  "with 

mat- 
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matters  that  does  not  concern  them  :  but  alt 
in  good  time;  I  fhall  one  day  catch  him 
alone,  when  he  has  not  his  bullies  to  back 
him. 

Sneak.  Adod,  that's  true,  brother  Bruin ; 
what  (hall  I  do  when  fhe  has  me  at  home, 
and  nobody  by  but  ourfelves  ? 

Bruin.  If  you  get  her  once  under,  .you 
may  do  with  her  whatever  you  will. 

Major.  Look'ye,  Matter  Bruin,  I  don't 
know  how  this  behaviour  may  fuit  with  a 
citizen,  but,  were  you  an  officer,  and  Major 
Sturgeon  upon  your  court-martial-— 

Bruin.  What  then  ? 

Major.  Then !  why  then  you  would  be 
broke. 

Bruin.  Broke  !  and  for  what  ? 

Major.  What !  read  the  articles  of  war  : 
but  thefe  things  are  out  of  your  fpear  -,  points 
of  honour  are  for  the  fons  of  the  fword. 

Sneak.  Honour !  if  you  come  to  that, 
where  was  your  honour  when  you  got  my 
vife  in  the  garden  ? 

Major.  Now,  Sir  Jacob,  this  is  the  curfe 
of  our  cloth  :  all  fufpected  for  the  faults  of 
a  few. 

Sneak.  Ay,  and  not  without  reafon  ;  I 
heard  of  your  tricks  at  the  king  of  Bohemy, 
when  you  was  campaining  about,  I  did  : 
father  Sir  Jacob,  he  is  as  wicious  as  an  old 
ram. 

Major. 
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Major.  Stop  whilft  you  are  fafe  Matter 
Sneak;  for  the  fake  of  your  amiable  lady, 
I  pardon  what  is  pafl — But  for  you— - 

Bruin.  Well, 

Major.  Dread  the  whole  force  of  my 
fury. 

Bruin.  Why,  look'ye,  Major  Sturgeon* 
I  don't  much  care  for  your  poppers  and 
(harps,  becaufe  why,  they  are  out  of  my 
way  ;  but  if  you  will  doff  with  your  boots, 
and  box  a  couple  of  bouts. 

Major.  Box!  box!  blades!  bullets!  Bag- 
flbot! 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear 
Major!  oh,  rifk  not  fo  precious  a  life.  Un- 
grateful wretches  !  and  is  this  the  reward 
for  all  the  great  feats  he  has  done  ?  After 
all  his  marchings,  his  foufings,  his  fweat- 
ings,  his  fwimmings ;  muft  his  dear  blood 
be  fpilt  by  a  broker ! 

Major.  Be  fatisfy'd,  fweet  Mrs.  Sneak  ; 
thefe  little  fracafcs  we  foldiers  are  fubjecl: 
to  ;  trifles,  bagatailes,  Mrs.  Sneak :  But  that 
matters  may  be  conducted  in  a  military  man- 
ner, I  will  get  our  chaplain  to  pen  me  a 
challenge.  Expect  to  hear  from  my  ad- 
jutant. 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Major,  Sir  Jacob ;  what,  are 

you  all  leagu'd  againft  his  dear A  man 

yes,  a  very  manly  action  indeed,  to  let  mar- 
ried people  a  quarrelling,  and  ferment  a  dif- 
ference between  hufband  and  wife  -t  if  you 
G  wsre 
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were  a  man,  you  would  not  ftand  by  and  fee 
a  poor  woman  beat  and  abus'd  by  a  brute, 
you  would  not. 

Sneak.  Oh  Lord,  I  can  hold  out  no  lon- 
ger!  why,  brother  Bruin>  you  have  fet  her 
a  veeping :  my  life,  my  lovy,  don't  veep  : 
did  I  ever  think  I  {hould  have  made  my 
Molly  to  veep  ! 

Mrs.    Sneak.    Laft  legs !  you   lubberly-^-* 

[Strikes  him. 

Sir  Jac.  Oh,  fye  !  Molly. 
Mrs.     SneaL    What,     are    you    leagu'd 
againft  me,  Sir  Jacob  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Prithee,  don't  expofe  yourfclf 
before  the  whole  parifli :  but  what  has  been 
the  occafion  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Why  has  not  he  gone  and 
made  himfelf  the  fool  of  the  fair  ?  Mayor  of 
Garratt  indeed  !  ecod,  I  could  trample  him 
under  my  feet. 

Sneak.  Nay,  why  {hould  you  grudge  me 
my  purfarment? 

Mrs.  Sneak.  Did  you  ever  hear  fuch  an 
oaff  ?  why  thee  wilt  be  pointed  at  wherever 
thee  goeft :  Icok'ye,  Jerry,  mind  what  I 
%  *>  g°»  get  'em  to  cnofe  fomebody  eife,  or 
never  come  near  me  again. 

Sneak.    What  (hall  I  do,  father  Sir  Jacob  ? 

Sir    Jac.  Nay,  daughter,  you   take   this 

thing    in    too   ferious  a  light;   my   honeft 

neighbours  thought  to  compliment  me  :  but 

come,    we'll    fettle    the    bufmefs   at  once. 

Neigh- 
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Neighbours,  my  fon  Sneak  being  feldom 
amongft  us,  the  duty  will  never  be  done, 
fo  we  will  get  our  honefl  friend  Heel-Tap 
to  execute  the  office  ;  he  is,  I  think,  every 
way  qualified. 

Mob.  A  Heel-Tap! 

Heeltap.  What  d'ye  mean,  as  Matter 
Jeremy's  deputy  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Ay,  ay,  his  Locum  Tenens. 

Sneak.  Do,  Crifpin ;  do  be  my  Locum 
Tetjens. 

Heel-Tap.  Give  me  your  hand,  Mailer 
Sneak,  and  to  oblige  you  I  will  be  the 
Locum  Tenens. 

Sir  Jac.  So,  that  is  fettled  ;  but  now  to 
heal  the  other  breach  :  come,  Major,  the 
gentlemen  of  your  cloth  feldom  bear  malice  ; 
let  me  interpofe  between  you  and  my  fon. 

Major.  Your  fon-in-law,  Sir  Jacob,  does 
deferve  a  caftigation  -,  but,  on  recollection,  a 
cit  would  but  fully  my  arms.  I  forgive  him. 

Sir  Jac.  That's  right  ;  as  a  token  of 
amity,  and  to  celebrate  our  feaft,  let  us  call 
in  the  fiddles :  now  if  the  Major  had  but 
his  ihoes,  he  might  join  in  a  country  danC( . 

Major.  Sir  Jacob,  no  {hoes,  a  Major 
muft  be  never  out  of  his  boots;  always  ready 
for  action.  Mrs.  Sneak  will  find  me  light- 
fome  enough. 

Sneak.  What  are  all  the  vomen  engaged  ? 
why  then  my  Locum  Tenens  and  I  will  jigg 
together.  Forget  and  forgive,  Major 

Q   2  Major. 
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Major.  Freely. 

Nor  be  it  faid,  that  after  all  my  toil, 
1  ftain'd  my  regimentals  by  a  broil. 
To  you  I  dedicate  boots,  fvvord,  and 

*S/r  Jac.  As  harmlefs  in  the  chamber  as 
the  field. 


THE     END. 
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